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THE SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE RABBINIC 
JEWESS. 


Tuk progress of Jewish reform has created schools for Jewish female 
children, both free schools for the poor and establishments of a higher 
order for the wealthy. But who ever heard of a female school amongst 
old-fashioned Rabbinical Jews? or who ever saw a Rabbinical school- 
mistress or a Rabbinical Jewess who gained a livelihood by teaching ? 
The female schools in London, in Germany, in Warsaw, have all ema- 
nated from the power of Christian example, or the direct influence of 
the government; they are not the natural offspring of Rabbinism, and 
consequently where this system still reigns, as in the East and Poland 
generally, they are not to be found. Very many of the Jewish female 
children do not learn to read at all. Those that do learn are not 
taught by one of their own sex, but by a melammed, or a rabbi, or a 
tutor. In very rare instances they learn to translate Hebrew, but in 
general they only learn to read the words, that they may be able to 
repeat prayers which they do not understand. In Poland, they 
learn besides to read the vernacular dialect, and frequently also to 
write it, as they are much employed in shopkeeping, and sometimes 
manage all the worldly business, that the husband may give himself 
unreservedly to the study of the Talmud; and this last circumstance 
shews, ifit were not abundantly attested by the high degree of mental 
cultivation and accomplishment commonly found amongst the Jew- 
esses in Germany, that this want of education is not to be ascribed to 
any defect in the Jewish female mind, but to some external cause. 
The spirit of Rabbinism it is which degrades womankind, and does 
not suffer her to exercise the faculties which God has given. Radb- 
binism lays it down as an axiom, that to study the law of God is no part 
of a woman's duty, and that to teach his daughters the word of God ts no 
part of paternal obligation. “ Women and slaves are exempt from the 
study of the law.” “A woman who learns the law has a reward, but 
it is not equal to the reward which the man has, because she is not 
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commanded to do so. But though the woman has a reward, the wise 
men have commanded that no man should teach his daughter the 
law, for this reason, that the majority of women have not got a mind 
fitted for study, but pervert the words of the law on account of the 
poverty of their intellect. Every one who teaches his daughter the 
law is considered as guilty as if he taught her transgression. But this 
applies only to the oral law, As to the written law, he is not to 
teach her systematically ; but if he has taught her, he is not to be con- 
sidered as having taught her transgression.’’* Rabbinism teaches that 
a woman ts unfit to give legal evidence, and classes her amongst those who 
are incapacitated either by mental or moral deficiencies, “ There are ten 
sorts of disqualification and every one in whom any one of them is 
found is disqualified from giving evidence; and these are they— 
women, slaves, children, idiots, the deaf, the blind, the wicked, the 
despised, relations, and those interested in their testimony.”’+ Rab- 
binism excludes women from being counted as part of the synagogue con- 
gregation. Unless there be minian, that is, a congregation of ten, there can 
be no public worship of God ; but the Rabbies have decided, “ that these 
ten must all be men, free, and adult;’’{ so that if all the Jewesses in 
the world could be gathered into one synagogue, they would all count 
as nothing, and unless there were ten men present, the minister of the 
synagogue would not read prayers for them. 

Rabbinism teaches, that to be a woman is as great a degradation as to 
be a heathen or a slave, and provides the same form of thanksgiving for 
deliverance from womanhood as from heathenism or slavery. ‘The Jew 
says every day in his prayers, “ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God! 
King of the universe, who hath not made me a heathen. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God! King of the universe, who hath not made me 
aslave. Blessed art thou, O Lord our God! King of the universe, 
who hath not made me a woman.’’§ 

Rabbinism, where it is not corrected by the influence of Christianity, 
allows polygamy, and decides that “ A man may marry many wives, 
even a hundred, either.at once, or one after another, and his wife can- 
not prevent it, provided that he is able to give to each suitable food, 
clothing, and marriage duty.” |} 

Rabbinism allows the greatest facility of divorce. The school of 
Shammai says, A man is not to divorce his wife unless he shall find 
some uncleanness in her, for they interpret the verse (Deut. xxiv. 1) 
according to its simple meaning. The school of Hillel thinks, that if 
a woman let the broth burn it is sufficient, for they interpret the words, 
‘a matter of uncleanness,’ to mean, either uncleannéss, or any other 
matter in which she has offended him. But Rabbi Akiva thinks, that 
a man may divorce his wife if he only find another handsomer than 
she is......But the legal decision is according to the school of Hillel, 
that is, ifa wife sin against her husband, he may divorce her.”@ The 


* Hilehoth ‘Talmud ‘Torah. + Hilehoth Eduth. ec. ix. I. 
¢ Orach, Chaiim, sect. 55. $ Daily Prayers, fol. 5, 6. 
| Jad Hachasakah, Hilchoth Ishuth., c. xiv. 3. 
€ Arbah Turim, Hilehoth Gittin., i. The reader who wishes to sce more on 
these subjects, may read “ Old Paths,” p. 181—192. 
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spirit of unqualified contempt breathed in these laws necessarily im- - 
plies that the Rabbinical Jewess does not hold the station occupied in 
the social circle by the Christian female ; the express exemption from 
the obligation to study the law, and the extreme difficulty that used 
to exist to procure it in a language that she could understand, kept 
her in a state of profound ignorance respecting the history and doc- 
trines of that religion taught by Moses and the prophets. ‘The religion 
of the Rabbinical female population consists, therefore, chiefly in the 
observance of the ceremonial commandments, which it is their duty 
to keep, as the three commandments, the external sanctification of the 
sabbath, the fasts and festivals, and especially the preparation of* the 
food. But it must not be supposed that they are satisfied with the 
mere external acts, or devoid of zeal and devotional feeling. On 
the contrary, they are zealous even to bigotry for the observance and 
defence of Judaism, and determinately opposed to all innovation. 
Their obedience to the Rabbinic law is hearty and devout, and accom- 
panied, I doubt not, in many cases, by an earnest desire to work out 
their own salvation. Their love of prayer is attested by the new 
editions of the prayers called S’lichoth and 'T’chinnoth, which are con- 
tinually appearing in the Jewish language. But their religious state 
can be best understood by looking over these books of devotion. I 
shall, therefore, give a few extracts from one written by a Polish 
Jewess for the use of her sisters of the house of Israel. The original 
is in the Jewish dialect, but where or when it was printed is not told 
us in the title. ‘Title-page it has none. It is a small pamphlet of 
sixteen pages, and at the top of the first page the title is thus given, 
“Tue THREE Gates. This T’chinnah was made by the pious 
woman Sarah (may she live), the daughter of our Doctor and Rav, 
Rabbi Mordecai, of blessed memory, grandson of the Rav our Doctor 
and Rav, Rabbi Mordecai, who was President of the house of Judg- 
ment* in the holy congregation of Brisk.t May it stand until Elias 
comes, 
After which the authoress thus begins :— 


“TI, Sarah, descended from respectable ancestors,$ I do this out of love to God, 
blessed be he, and blessed be his name, and now a second time arrange another new 
and beautiful T’chinnah in three gates. ‘The first gate refers to the three command- 
ments given to women, which are Challah,§ ceremonial uncleanness, and lighting 
the lamps. ‘The second contains a T’chinnah, to be prayed when the new moon is 
blessed ; and the third gate is concerning the dreadful days. | 

“1 call to my help the living God, blessed be he, who lives for ever and eternally, 
and present this second beautiful and new T’chinnah in German, with great love and 
earnest prayer, that God may have great mercy upon me, and upon all Israel, that I 
may not be obliged to be long a fugitive and a vagabond ; and through the merits of 
our mothers, Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, Leah, and my own dear mother Leah, I will 
pray God, that the present period of my being a fugitive and a vagabond may be an 


* The usual title of the chief rabbi. + Brzesez, in Lithuania. 


; Literally “The daughter of good men.” DYDW Fa. ins 

§ Challah is the piece of dough which is separated to pronounce a benediction 
when the woman is kneading. 

| The dreadful days are the ten days from the New Year to the Day of Atone- 
ment. ‘They are called dreadful because they are the last term of grace for the im- 
penitent, 
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atonement for my sins; and that God may forgive that which I have done amiss, and 
that I have talked in the synagogue during the time of prayer, and whilst the dear 
law was reading, &c.”’ 

Now this extract, though very short, throws much light upon the 
religious state of the Rabbinical Jewess. It shews us that there is a 
deep conviction of guilt, a fearful expectation of punishment, and a 
firm persuasion that an atonement and the merits of another are 
necessary to procure forgiveness; at the same time that it manifests 
a profound ignorance of the revealed way of salvation. Like the 
Romanist, the Rabbinic Jewess looks to the merits of the saints, and 
trusts in the efficacy of purgatorial suffering. Her petition, that her 
wanderings as “a fugitive and vagabond,” may not be of long con- 
tinuance, and that her sufferings of this kind may atone for her sins, 
does not "refe r to her w andering about in this life, but to the wander- 
ing of the soul from one body to another. The Rabbinic Jews believe 
in the transmigration of souls,* and think that the worst species of 
transmigration is that designated by the words “ fugitive and vaga- 
bond.”’ Such souls are pursued by evil angels and “dev ils, pass into 
the bodies of Gentiles, birds, and bes asts, and have no rest. What a 
dreary prospect for a dying sinner. At the close of a life of misery, 
how dreadful to have no hope of salvation, and no expectation of a 
haven of rest, except as it can be attained by the purgatorial wander- 
ings of the soul in states of existence more penal and more unhappy 
than that which is drawing to its close. One would have thought 
that the doctrine of transmigration might be held by some speculative 
Rabbies, but that it could never have pervaded the popular theology. 
Acquaintance with Rabbinical Jews, however, soon shews that it is 
common amongst all classes, and this little book, now before us, writ- 
ten by a P olish Jewess for the use of her fe male co- -religionists, and 
that in the most corrupt and common dialect of Jewish, proves that it 
is prevalent amongst the most unlearned class of all—the women ; 
that it is so entire ly a portion of their creed as to be interwoven with 
their daily petitions, and so thoroughly wrought into the imagination 
as to form an object of constant terror, On a subsequent page the 
authoress urges this same topic again, in a paragraph headed, “A 
moral lesson for women,’ of which the following is an extract :— 


‘1, the married woman, Sarah, beseech the young women not to talk in the dear 
synagogue, for it is a great sin, and I remember what happened to the Mishnaic 
Doctor, Rabbi Eliezer, son of Simon, how he met some of the appointed angels, 
leading two asses laden with punishments. He asked the angels for whose sake that 
was, and they answered, for the sake of the people who talk in the synagogue, from 
after the prayer Barooch Sheamer, until after the Sh’monahi Esreh.t Wherefore, I 
beseech you to avoid this, that ye may’ ot (God forbid) be punished with that state 
of ‘a fugitis e and a wanderer.’ There ore, learn of me, and confess your sins before 
the blessed God. I pray you also to have mercy upon widows and orphans, and 
proselytes and captives, and upon old people, and upon all who are sick. For we 
should remember ourselves when we fast how we are ready to faint, and therefore 
every one should think of the bitterness which the poor feel when meal-time comes, 


* See the small Jalkut Rubeni, in voce 0159953. where a great number of 


passages on this subject are collected; and a'so Lisenmenger’s entdecktes Juden- 
thum, vol. c. |. 


t See Dail Pravers, p. 14, 
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and they, and their wives, and their children, bave nothing wherewith to refresh their 
souls.” 

Here the wandering of the soul is held forth as a dissuasive from 

talking in the synagogue, to which the Jewesses are, of course, strongly 
tempted, as they understand but little of the service, and, being par- 
titioned off from the congregation, seem to form no part of it, and to 
have no concern in what is going forward. Here also the amiable 
part of Judaism, care for the poor, is put forward as a means of deli- 
vering the soul, and a practical use of fasting pointed out, not com- 
monly thought of, namely, to remind us of the sufferings of the poor, 
and to make us charitable. It is curious to see that, amongst the 
poor and suffering, mention is made of proselytes, which would seem 
to intimate that cases of conversion to Rabbinism still occur; and it 
is currently reported amongst the Jews in Poland that many persons 
do embrace Judaism. ‘The writer of these sketches, however, never 
met more than one case, and that was a young man whose father and 
whole family had become converts many years before. The young 
man had received a regular T'almudical education, and acquired the 
wandering habits usual amongst young Talmudists. He had, how- 
ever, returned to the profession of Christianity. In this country also 
there are stories of proselytes, but they are chiefly of women who 
have married Jews. Several cases of this kind have come under the 
writer’s notice. It is not uncommon to send such persons to Amster- 
dam, that they may be received as proselytes according to the forms 
prescribed by Rabbinic law; and some of them become strict and 
bigoted Jewesses. It can hardly be supposed that these persons are 
first instructed in the real doctrines of the Talmud respecting women, 
or, indeed, that their Christian education had been much attended to. 
There is another little book of the same nature as that last quoted, 
entitled, “ The Restorer of the Soul,” and of which the title says, 
“That it was composed for the pious women, that they may repeat it 
the whole year, but especially that in the month of Elul, from the 
time that the cornet begins to be blown, until the Day of Atonement, 
they may repeat it every day with great devotion.” 

The prayers in this book are of a more devotional character, and 
one of them affectingly describes the feelings of the dispersed of Israel, 
now that they are without priest and without sacrifice :— 

“O God of the whole world, we pray thee, receive our prayer. We have no advo- 
cate, no temple, no priest that can pray for us—nothing but our prayer which we 
pray unto thee, and therefore we cast ourselves entirely upon thee, that thou shouldst 
remember us for good, for we have nothing to hope in but in thee, that thou shouldst 
help us in every time of need. O gracious God, how can we sinful ereatares have 
the face so much as to pray unto thee! Yet we do pray for free gifts, and make 
mention of the merits of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to whom thou didst promise 
not to forsake their children, even though (which God forbid) we should sin so much 


as to be undeserving of merey. Look then upon the likeness of Jacob, which is 
painted upon thy throne of glory,* who for the sake of his children often ventured 


* The likeness of Jacob our father is engraved upon the throne of glory, for of him 
it is said (Gen. xxv. 27), “ Dwelling in tents.” But the arithmetical power of the 
letters of DAN “rents,” is equivalent to that of the letters in RDA “tue 
ruRONE.” Therefore it follows that Jacob dwells on the throne ; that is, that there 


isa likeness of him there. Sve Jalkut Rubeni in FIQSA NDD- 
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his neck: and, gracious God, we surely are thy children, and we have now been so 
very long in captivity, and are scattered hither and thither, and hope in thy merey, 
that in this year we should again become a people. Lord of the worlds, we pray to 
thee with tears, for even when all thy gates are shut, the gate of tears is still open. 
Put then our tears in thy bottle. and wash out our sins. Exchange the attribute of 
judgment for that of mercy. Gracious God, judge us with the attribute of mercy, 
and put into our hearts to do repentance, that we may serve thee with our bodies, 
and that we may overcome the propensity to evil; and strengthen us that we may 
not give way to it, that there may be no accuser of thy poor children before thee to 
say that they are poor in commandments. In captivity we cannot keep them, for all 
our pleasant things are taken away. Our advocates who should pray for us are not 
to be found; and thus we are in great bitterness, and pray that the attribute of mercy 
may intercede for us, that we may be redeemed and comforted speedily, even in the 
present year, Amen.” 

But a very important part of a Jewess’s religious duties is to visit 
the burial-ground and pray over the graves, and therefore one of these 
manuals of female devotion gives directions, and furnishes suitable 
prayers, for the performance of this duty. It contains prayers to be 
said over the grave of a rabbi, a father, a mother, paternal and mater- 
nal grandfather, adult children and infants, a brother, a sister, hus- 
band, wife, friends, acquaintances, &c. One may serve as a spe- 
cimen :— 

“ Prayer to be said over the Grave of a Paternal Grandfather. 

** Peace be upon thee, my father’s father. 
world, and thy soul in the other world. Mayest thou ascend to the high heavens 
under the wings of God. ‘To-day I went forth, and to-day am I come to the place 
where thou art laid, thou that wert in our family a godly lord and the best amongst 
us. ‘Thou hast been a pleasant branch in our family. ‘Thou didst watch over us in 
thy life, and now thou shalt serve again in thy death, and be our intercessor before 
God, a good messenger and a good advocate in the midst of our brethren. Order my 
prayer aright before the Almighty God, that he may make an end of his long-con- 
tinued wrath, and not destroy us from olf the world.......Command the holy angels 
to watch over us from this time forth for ever. Give me children and sons-in-law 
who will be learned men, that our eyes may be enlightened, and that our eyes may 
see Jerusalem and Zion the habitation of palaces. And mayest thou rest and arise 
in the resurrection of the dead, to enjoy the pleasures of the world to come, and of 
Leviathan® and other delights. Amen.’’t 


In peace may thy bones rest in this 


The other prayers are all of the same character, for the dead and to 
the dead. Krom these specimens of prayer the reader can have a 
better notion of the circle of a Rabbinic Jewess’s religious ideas than 
from any description. But it may be said, that these publications are 
contined to Poland, and do not give a fair representation of the reli- 
gious instruction which the Rabbies have provided for the female 
Jewish population. It is necessary, therefore, to refer to that book 
which used, up to the period of Jewish reform, to constitute the chief 
reading of all Jewesses in Germany, Holland, nd Poland, is still 
universally used in the latter country, and by the old-fashioned Rab- 
binical party in the two former. The title, “ Ts’enah ur’enah b’noth 
Tsion,” “ Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, and behold,” (Sol. Song, 
iii. 11,) shews that it was particularly intended for female reading, and 
the numerous editions of it which have proceeded from the printing 
presses of Amsterdam, Basle, Germany, and Poland, prove the uni- 
versal esteem in which it used to be held. It begins thus :— 
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For an account of Leviathan, see “ Old Paths,” p. 60. 
+ Maaneh Lashon., fol. vii. col. 2. 
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“ PAWN B'reshith, &c. ‘In the beginning God created,’ &e. At the first 
creation of heaven and earth, the earth was waste and empty, and darkness upon tlre 
deep, and the throne of glory of the blessed God stood in the air above the waters. 
And why does the law begin with the letter B[3})? He teaches us that as the 
letter 9} has three sides shut and the fourth side open, this is the case with the world 
also. God has shut three sides, but on the north side he has not made any heaven, 
for he will say to the nations of the world, Let your false gods come and make a wall 
to the fourth side, for ye have considered them as gods. Another exposition. The 
letter B [5}) stands for B'rachah, blessing, and A LN] stands for Aroor, cursed ; 
therefore God began with the B, whereupon the letter A [}Q} flew into the presence 
of God, and said, begin the law with me, for I am the first letter of the alphabet. 
God replied, When I give the Ten Commandments on Mount Sinai I will begin 
with A [X) Anokhi. ‘That the law begins with the word B’reshith (in the begin- 
ning), is to teach us that the world was created for the sake of the law, which is 
called Reshith Darkho (the beginning of his way), and for the sake of Israel, who are 
called Reshith T’vooatho (the beginning of his increase. Jer. ii. 3.) Rabbi Isaac 
asks, Why did God describe the creation of the world in the law, for as the law is 
properly nothing but commandments, it should contain nothing but commandments ? 
The answer is, That if the nations of the world should say to Israel, Why do ye 
take possession of the land of Israel, ye are guilty of robbery? Israel might answer, 
God made the world, he may, therefore, give it to whomsoever he will.” 


On the words, “Let the waters bring forth abundantly,” after 
noticing the creation of fish and fowl, this book adds— 


“The great Leviathan also, and his wife. But God saw that if this species 
should be propagated, they might be able with their strength to overthrow the 
world, therefore he slew the female Leviathan, and salted her for the righteous to 
eat in the days of the Messiah ......... The text speaks of some fish which are called 
great ‘T'anninim (whales), for there are some fish which are many hundred miles 
long, as is related in the Talmud, where Rabbah, the son of Chanah, says, The sea 
threw out a great fish ; sixty cities ate of it, and sixty cities salted some of its 
flesh for food. From one of its eyes were made three hundred measures of oil. 
When I passed that way a year after, the people were sawing the bones into great 
beams, for building, in that city. ‘The same rabbi also relates, We were once sailing 
in the middle of the sea, when we saw a great fish, whose back projected far out of 
the water, and there was sand on his back. We went out of the ship, and made a 
fire on the fish, in order to cook, for we thought it was a mountain. When the fire 
grew large, and the fish felt it, he turned himself about, and if the ship had not been 
close to the fish, we should all have been drowned.” 


I have inserted these well-known stories, because the Talmudists, 
when attacked upon their palpable falsehood, and consequently the 
falsehood of the Talmud, defend themselves by saying, that the salting 
of Leviathan, and these travellers’ tales, are to be interpreted spiri- 
tually, and that they contain profound mysteries. It is evident that 
this was not the opinion of Rabbi Jacob, the author of this book, who 
tells them to the Jewesses as indubitable facts, and holds out the 
salted Leviathan as one of the delicacies of the world to come. 

T . . . 

Upon the creation of man, this book says— 

“When God was about to create man, the angels gathered together, and some 
said, Man ought not to be created, for he is nothing but falsehood, Others said, 
that he ought to be created, for he gives alms, and does acts of merey. Others said, 
that he ought not to be created, for he has no peace, and is fond of quarrelling. What 
did God do? He took truth and cast it down from heaven upon the earth. Thatis, 
God said to the angels, Man is better than you. For ye are altogether intelligence 
and propensity to good, and have no propensity to evil; ye, therefore, cannot help 
being always pious. But man upon the earth has a propensity to evil, therefore 
when he is pious, he is a much greater novelty than you angels. And as to what ye 
any about his being nothing but falsehood, and quarrelsome, and sinful, T will make 
iim mortal, and he will be afraid of death, and will therefore be pious ; and I will 
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take the holy soul again, and will purify it in hell, and it shall come again to its first 
place, the throne of glory, and thus I shall lose nothing.”’ 


It is unnecessary to remind the reader that man is here furnished 


with a plausible apology for all his misdoings, and taught that his 
piety is peculiarly meritorious, 


In explaining the meaning of the words, “ God blessed the Sabbath- 
day,” it is said— 


‘* God blessed the Sabbath, in order that the people should honour it with good 
eating, and then God will make them rich. Rabbi Chiia, son of Abba, says, I was 
once invited home by a householder in the city of Lodkia. A silver table, carried 
by sixteen men, was brought in before us, and on it was placed some of every thing 
that was created in the six days of creation, and in the middle of this sat a child, who 
cried out, ‘ The earth is the Lord’s, and all that therein is, the world, and they that 
dwell therein ;’ and this was done that the householder should not think too much 
of himself. Hereupon I asked him, What merit is it wherewith thou hast deserved 
to be the possessor of such wealth? To which he replied, that he had formerly been 
a butcher, and whenever he got a good beast, he kept it for Sabbath, even from 
Sunday to Sabbath. To which I said, I am well aware that for this God gives luck 
and blessing: and in like manner, every one that honestly keeps the holidays with 
good eating, God gives him a good reward in this world, and makes him rich. And 
thus, in the book Rabbathi, Rabbi ‘Tanchuma relates a story, how on the eve of 
the day of atonement a prince sent his servant to buy fish. The servant came to the 
fishmonger, but at the same time came a Jewish tailor, and offered a higher price, 
and at last bought the fish for twelve florins, and took it home. The prince was very 
angry with his servant for returning without the fish, The servant said, A Jewish 
tailor got the fish from me by offering the higher price of twelve florins. The prince 
sent for the tailor, and asked him, Why did you outbid me, and get the fish? The 
Jew replied, Why should I not buy the fish, and all sorts of good food? ‘To-morrow 
we have a wonderful day, on which God forgives all the sins that we have committed 
in the whole year; why then should I not be joyful? The prince replied, You are 
quite right. So the tailor went home, and on splitting open the fish he found a 


pearl, the sale of which supplied him with good food all his life long, and delivered 
him from the necessity of being a tailor.” 


Thus the book goes on, page after page, except that itis not always 
so harmless. It isa complete encyclopeedia of Rabbinism,—legendary, 
doctrinal, and judicial; may be read with ease by any one who un- 
derstands German and a little Hebrew, and will take the trouble of 
learning the Jewish-German character; and is really worth a more 
extended review than can here be given to it. Only one specimen 
more can now be given, and that is, the account of the death of Moses, 
which is, on several accounts, worthy of attention. It is added to the 


prayer of Moses, to be allowed to enter the promised land. (Deut. iii. 
23.) 


“* Moses prayed that God would allow him to enter the land of Israel, for Moses 
thought, Inasmuch as I have conquered Sihon and Og, the oath which God sware, 
that I should not enter the land of Israel, is null and void. As I have begun 
to take possession of the land of Sihon and Og, I shall go on to possess the land of 
Israel. ‘ Let it suffice thee’ ( Deut. iii. 26), God said to Moses, The first Adam 
brought death into the world, therefore all men must die. To this Moses replied, 
O Lord of the world, the first Adam was guilty of transgression. God said, 
Abraham was obliged to die, though he allowed himself to be cast into the fiery 
furnace for my sake.* Moses answered, Abraham was the father of a wicked son, 
Ishmael. God said, Isaac stretched out his neck to be slaughtered, and yet he was 


———. 
te 


bi The Jews have a tradition that Abraham, rather than commit idolatry, suffered 
himself to be cast into a fiery furnace. 
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obliged to die. Moses answered, Isaac was the father of the wicked Esau, Goal 
said, Jacob had twelve sons, all righteous men, and yet he was obliged to die. Moses 
answered, But Jacob did not ascend into heaven, neither did he receive the law, as I 
have done. Moses said, also, Israel is in number six hundred thousand, and they 
have often committed transgressions, and thou hast pardoned them, and yet thou wilt 
not pardon me. God replied, One does a great deal more for the sake of a whole 
congregation than for an individual. Moses said, Punish me with afflictions in my 
body, but do not give me into the hand of the angel of death, so will I declare thy 
praise in the whole world, as it is written (in the 118th Psalm), ‘1 shall not die, but 
live, and declare the works of the Lord.’ God replied, There is a gate into which 
the righteous must enter, as it is written (in a following verse), ‘ This is the gate 
of the Lord, the righteous shall enter therein.’ When Moses saw that he could 
effect nothing, he went to the heaven and the earth, and said, Make intercession for 
me. They replied, We have got to pray for ourselves, for in due time we also must 
perish, as it is written (Isaiah, ]. l—G6), ‘ The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall wax old like a garment.’ Moses then went to the stars, and to 
the sun, and the moon, and the high mountains: they all answered, We have enough 
to do for ourselves. He then went to the sea, but the sea said to him, Moses, what 
is the matter with thee 2? Thou smotest me with thy rod, and I divided, and the 
Schechinah used to stand always at thy right hand. As soon as Moses heard that 
the sea recounted the wonders which he had done in his youth, he ran away, and 
cried and wept before the highest angel, and said, Intercede for me. The angel an- 
swered, I have heard that thy prayer will not avail. Moses cried and wept, where- 
upon God said, I have sworn two oaths. If thou live, Israel must be lost (whieh may 
God avert). But if Israel continues to live, thou must die. Moses said, Let me 
and my thousands perish, rather than that one soul of Israel should be lost. God said, 
If thy fear of death be so great, 1 will give the angel of death into thy hand. Moses 
answered, How will my mother Jochebed mourn? She has already buried two 
children, and now she must bury the third. God said, The time is come for Joshua 
to be king over Israel, therefore thou must die. Moses said, If that be the reason 
why I must die, I am willing to become Joshua's disciple, and let him be the Rabbi. 
God said, If thou art willing to do that, it is well. Immediately Moses went very 
early to the tent of Joshua, and stood at the door, and Joshua was expounding the 
law to Israel, but did not see Moses, for Moses bowed himself down, that the people 
should not see him, and held his hand over his face, that he might not be recognised. 
The people went to the tent of Moses, but at last they find him at the tent of Joshua, 
and Moses was standing, but Joshua was sitting. All the people cried, Joshua, what 
is the meaning of this, that thou sittest and Moses thy master stands? As soon as 
Joshua saw that Moses was standing, he rent his garments and wept, and said, Rabbi, 
Rabbi, my Lord, what doest thou there? All Israel cried out to Moses, Teach us 
the law. Moses replied, I dare not. Whereupon they said, We will not suffer thee 
to remain there. Then the daughter of a voice came forth from heaven, and said, 
Learn the law from Joshua. Immediately they began to learn the law from Joshua 
—and Moses sat at his right hand, and Eleazar at his left, and Joshua expounded the 
law in the presence of Moses. But when all Israel went forth from the house of 
study, they came to Moses, and said, Teach us, and give decision as to what Joshua 
has taught us. Moses said, I cannot. Inthe same hour Moses said, Lord of the 
world, it is time for me to die. An answer was given, It is now one hour to thy 
death. Moses said, Wait a little, I will bless Israel first. Thereupon Moses began 
to bless Isracl separately, but when he saw the time was short, he blessed all Israe| 
together. It was then told to Moses, It is half an hour to thy death, whereupon he 
began to beg pardon of Israel, and said, I have often vexed you when I was ex- 
pounding the law, forgive me. They said also, Forgive us, for we have often pro- 
voked thee to anger. Moses was then told, It is one minute to thy death. Where- 
upon he said, ‘ Blessed be His Name, He that liveth and abideth for ever and ever." 
He said also to Israel, When ye are come into the land of Israel remember me. 
They said, How could we forget thee, who hast done us so much good? Moses was 
then told, It is halfa minute to thy death. Whereupon Moses laid both his hands 
upon his heart, and said to Israel, These two hands which received the law, shall be 
buried in the earth. Immediately his soul went forth, and neither man nor angel 
buried him, but God himself. He died on the seventh day of the month Adar, the 
same day on which he was born. God reckons the days of the righteous.” ( Fol. 219. ) 


Vou. NIL.—May, 1838. 34 
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Such is the account of the death of Moses with which the Jewesses 
are edified, and which they receive as matter of fact. To the 
Christian reader it must appear as very profane and presumptuous 
thus to add to the Word of God, and exhibits a state of mind, in the 
author of this fable, which is almost inexplicable. And yet there is 
with all its absurdity a pathos and solemnity about it, w shich shews 
that the author was himself in a solemn frame of mind, and that his 
object was to impress upon the reader the awfulness and the certainty 
of death. Moses feared death—Moses was compelled to die; how 
fearful, then, and how certain is death to us. It shews very strikingly 
how little Judaism can do for those who profess it, and may serve as a 
commentary to the apostle’s words, ** Who through ¥ ir of death were 
all their life time subject to bondage.” (He b. ii. 15. ) From all 
these extracts the reader may form an idea of ad social and religious 
condition of the Rabbinical Jewess. In life she ranks with slaves 
and children. Death is held up to her as an object of terror even to 
Moses ; and after death her utmost hope is, that the wanderings of her 
soul may not be protracted, and that the fire s of hell may prepare it 
for Paradise, one of the joys of which is to feast upon salted Leviathan. 


REPLY TO THE ARTICLE IN THE LAST NUMBER OF THE 
“EDINBURGH REVIEW” ON CHURCH RATES. 


(Concluded from p. 374 


* Having [proceeds the reviewer] justified, as we conceive, satisfactorily, the author 
of the * Historical Remarks,’ for the use he has made of Archbishop Hubert’s decree, 
we shall not press the argument he has drawn from the acts of the council of Oxford 
in 1222. Weadmit that the words, * onera ecclesia,’ charges or burdens of the church, 
are not sufficiently explicit, and may refer, either to the repair of the church, or to 
other burdens or services attached to it.’’-—(p. 312.) 


On this point, therefore, I shall only remark, that had the reviewer 
been better acquainted with the subject, or even referred to Lynd- 
wood’s commentary on this passage, he would not merely have ad- 
mitted that the words were not “ sufficie ‘ntly explicit,” but that the 
reference to them was altogether a blunder. Their inappheability 
also arises, not, as he seems to suppose, from their being referable 
“either to the repair of the church or to other burdens,’ but from 
this—that, though they refer to both, they can throw no light upon the 


question, what the ertent of the “ onus ecclesie,” in respect of repair, 


was; which is the question at issue. 

* But [he adds] we cannot help remarking, that among the decrees of that very 
council there is one which implies that the expense of ornaments and of other things 
necessary for religious worship (no small articles in our modern church-rates), con- 
tinued still to be defrayed by the parson. The archdeacon is directed to make an 
inventory of the ornaments, utensils, vestments, and books belonging to every chureh 
in his district ; to examine every year if they are in good condition ; to see what ad- 


ditions have been made to them by the parson ; and to notice the 1 injuries they had re- 
ceived from malice or from neglect.’ 


The partial and slip pery way in which almost every authority re- 
ferred to in this article is quoted j is quite extraordinary, Why is not 
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this canon given as it stands, and not with alterations introduced 
favourable to the views of the reviewer? ‘The canon does hot say, 
« What additions have been made to them by the parson,” but “w hat 
additions have been made to them ¢hrough the diligence of the parsons” 
(que fuerint adjecta per diligentiam personarum.)* The difference is 
considerable, because, though the expense of these things was to be 
borne by the parishioners, it was the duty of the rectors at that time 
(there being no churchwardens) to see that they were provided ; as we 
te arn from a note of John Acton (or John de Atho, as he is some- 
times called ) upon a Constitution of Othobon, where, after observing 
that the duty of etyaneh -repair devolves by custom upon the parish- 
ioners, he adds, ‘Although the rector is by custom exempted from 
paying the expenses, yet he is not exe mpted from the bestowal of his 
care and diligence. Moreover, this concerns the rec tor, not only as it 
respe cts the decene Vy of the ¢ hurch, | ut also because the rector ought 
to render an account of such reparation to the bishop, whom it me- 
diately concerns, every year, if required.”+ Nay, we have the ex- 
press testimony of Lyndwood himself, (whom the attorney-general 
allows to be “the highest authority on ecclesiastical law,’’) in his com- 
ment on this very passage, that we are not to understand by the ex- 
pressions here used that the rectors had to supply these articles, for 
that “ that interpretation would not be agreeable to the intention of 
him who made the enactment, because that burthen—viz., the burthen 
of providing the ornaments, vessels, books, and such things—belongs 
not to the rector, but to the parishioners.’+ 

His next reference is to “a synod held between 1217 and 1226 by 
Richard de Marisco, bishop of Durham,” in which he says, 

“An order was made, that if the rector of any church died, leaving his chureh 
without a competent provision of sacerdotal vestments, or without books, or deficient 
in both, or if he left the buildings of his church in a decayed or ruinous state, so much 


should be taken from his ecclesiastical effects as would be required to repair the 
buildings, and supply what was wanting in rue ornEeR necessaries for the celebration 


of worship.” 

Where did this candid reviewer find the words, “THE OTHER ne- 
cessaries for the celebration of worship’? ‘The words, as given by his 
own referee, Wilkins, are as follow: “Si rector alicujus ecclesiee de- 
cesserit, ece lesi a sua relicta sine indumentis sacerdotalibus competen- 
tibus, vel sine libris, vel sine utrisque, vel si forte domos ecclesia 
relique rit dirutas vel ruinosas, de bonis ejus ecclesiasticis tanta 
portio deducatur quae sufficiat ad emendum et comparandum hee 
et ad defectus ecclesia supplendos.”” (Wilk. i, 580.) Now, what- 
ever he may choose to consider to be implied by the words “ de- 
fectus ecclesia,” he should at least have had the candour to give his 
reader an impartial translation of them. So far from these words mean- 
Ing “THE OTHER necessaries for the celebration of worship,’ the *y are 
translated by Johnson, more than 100 years ago, when there could be 
no motive for a partial translation, in a dinitins canon of Archbishop 


* Wilk. i. 589. Hist. of Church Rates, pp. 63—605. 
* Jo. Act. in Const. Othob. Improbam, p. 113. Hist. of Church Rates, p. 66. 
t Lyndw. Prov. p. 50. Hist. of Church Rates, pp 65, 66. 
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Edmund, by “these defects of the church”—i. e., those which have 
been just mentioned. ‘The phrase, indeed, is less general than that 
which occurs in the canon of the synod of Exeter in 1287 upon this 
subject, which we have que ted abov e, where the words are, “ ecclesi- 
arum suarum defectus tam in ornamentis quam in domibus,”’ a phrase 
which is as general as could be used, but which, as it appears from 
the 12th Constitution of the same synod, referred only to the very few 
ornaments which the rector was bound to supply. Nor were the 
clergy at all fearful of this general phrase, as if it could be thought 
to imply that they were responsible for all the ornaments. The con- 
stitution of R. de Kellow, bishop of Durham, in 1312, gives us, as 
we have already seen, another instance of it. 

‘The same e xplanation will of course apply to the similar constitu- 
tion of Archbishop Edmund in 1236, 

I proceed to his next authority, which is thus given :— 

“ Ata still later period, in a synod held in 1246 by Richard de la Wich, bishop of 
Chichester, directions were given, that churches should be decently roofed, and 
chalices, books, and other articles for religious worship, provided in sufficient number 
and becoming condition, out of the goods of deceased ecclesiastics who had neglected 
when alive to preserve and decorate their churches in a competent manner.” (p. 312.) 

The original of the passage thus translated (and which, wonderful 
to say, the reviewer gives ina note ) stands thus, according to Wilkins : 
“Ke ele ‘sie vero honeste cooperiantur ; calices et libri et omnia orna- 
menta ecclesiastica sufficientia sint et honesta, et de bonis clericorum 
decedentium, secundum quod cautum Suertt, suppleantur, nisi in vita 
sua ecclesias ornaverint competenter,” (Wilk. i. 691. 

What, then, has become, in ~ reviewer's translation, of the words, 
“ sec undum quod cautum fuerit” Why this suppression of an impor- 
tant part of the canon ? Simply because a literal translation would 
have shewn the reader that there was a limitation introduced which 
makes the passage worse than useless for the purpose for which it 1s 
adduced by the reviewer. Where, moreover, is his authority in the 
original for the words, ** preserve and decorate ;” and for his translation, 
that “churches should be roofed and chalices . . . . provided 
out of the goods of deceased ecclesiastics,’ as if the original required 
that churches should be roofed out of those goods? Let churches 
(says the canon) be decently roofed; let there be chalices, and books, 
and all the ornaments required for a church, in sufficient number and 
of good quality, and let them be supplied from the goods of the clergy 
at their dece vase, according to that which shall have heen appointed, unless 
they shall have daly supplied their churches with ornaments in their 
life-time.” All that this canon prescribes, then, with respect to the 
clergy, is, that if they have neglected to supply their churches with 
ornaments duly in their life- time, ornaments such as they shall have 
been appointe d to provide shall be supplied out of their property after 
their decease. The limitation expresie “dl by secundum quod cautum 
fuerit, omitted by the reviewer, makes the passage tell against rather 
than for him. It is not, indeed, easy to determine to a ap point- 
ment or provision the “ined cautum referred, If it be the correct 
reading, | suppose it may refer to the provisions of the endowment, 0! 
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such like. I doubt if it is the correct reading.* As far, however, 
as the reviewer is concerned, this is immaterial, because, whether it 
be cautum or some other word, there is a limitation expressed fatal to 
his hypothesis. 

The reviewer, having thus tampered with every important authority 
he has hitherto adduced, comes at last to one which it is not quite so 
easy to distort—viz., that of Archbishop Gray in 1250, which there- 
fore, while he is constrained to admit as evidence of the liability of the 
parishioners to church-repair, he represents as introducing a new sys- 
tem, though its phraseology (which, as usual, he does not give) is a 
clear evidence of the contrary. After alluding in general terms to the 
provisions of this canon, he adds, “ The example was contagious, and 
before the end of the century the provisions of Walter de Gray were 
extended to every part of the kingdom. In 1280, Archbishop Peck- 
ham introduced these trnovations, in nearly the same words, into the 
province of Canterbury.”’ (pp. 313, 314.) 

Now, if he had had but the “candour” to give a fair translation of 
this canon of Archbishop Gray, his readers would at once have scen, 
that, so far from its provisions being tnnovations, it was merely declara- 
tory of the burthens which then belonged to the rectors and their 
parishioners respectively in the matter of church-repair and ornaments, 
and was made on account of some disputes between them, “ concern- 
ing divers ornaments and things belonging to the church.” The fol- 
lowing is Johnson’s translation of it :-— 

“ Whereas great controversy often ariseth between the rectors or vicars of churches 
within the province of York and their parishioners, concerning divers ornaments and 
things belonging to the church, [the disputes were not, be it observed, on the general 
question of church-repair, but as to ‘divers ornaments’]; therefore, that it may be 
known what the rectors or vicars are concerned to uphold and repair, and what things 
and ornaments of the church are to be repaired by the parishioners, we ordain that 
all our parishioners be so well informed in the following particulars, as that they do 
all in every respect observe them; that is, the chalice . . . [here follows a long list 
of the articles required] . . . the repair of the body of the church and building of it 

» AND EVERYTHING WHICH IS KNOWN TO BELONG TO THE PARISHIONERS, All other 
things shall belong to the rectors or vicars according to their several ordinations (or 
endowments )—that is, the principal chancel with the reparations thereof, as to the 
walls, and roofs, and glass windows, with desks, and benches, and other decent orna- 
ments. "+ 

Is there anything here like innovation, or the introduction of a new 

J SD > 
system 2 Does not the phraseology of the canon shew that the system 
here recognised was anything but new ? 


* The MS. from which Wilkins copied these canons is in the library of University 
College, Oxford, and has been kindly inspected for me by a Fellow of that College, 
upon whose communications the following remarks are founded. The MS. is of 
course written with the usual contractions. The initial letter of the word in ques- 
tion has over it the contraction commonly used for u s—i. e., an o with a tail to it; 
but it is not easy to determine whether that initial letter is cortort. After it follows 
tum. But in another part of the MS. the word justam occurs, written precisely like 
this; so much so that “ it would be difficult to draw a distinction” between them. 
The evidence of the MS., therefore, is strongly in favour of justum, the initial letter 
being, in that case, t. How it can be cantum I do not see. If it be justum, I 
suppose it means ‘justly due,” referring to the ornaments due either by canon, en- 


; 
of 


Omment. « istom, or otherw ise, 


+ Johnson’s Collection of Eccl. Laws, a. 1250. Wilk. i. 698. 
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To say, also, that “in 1280, Archbishop Peckham introduced these 
innovations into the province of Canterbury,” is still more unwarrant- 
able, for we have the most incontrovertible testimony that the custom 
existed long before that time in the province of Canterbury, By a com. 
ponent made to the king by Archbishop Boniface and his suflragans in 
1257 of the interference of the civil with the ecclesiastical courts, we 
find that parishioners who re ‘fused to pay the wax-scot, or the mone y 
required of them for roofing the church or inclosing the churchyard, 
were cited in the ecclesiastical courts as offenders,* Again, in the 
17th canon of the national council under Othobon in 1268, the lia- 
bility of the rector to church-repair is limited to the hou l'ur- 
ther, the testimony of King Kdward’s Book of Laws (published by 
Britton, and which cannot be of a later date than 1275, because in 
that year Britton died) to the power and privilege of the enctnalastical 
courts in questions of the repairs of churchyards and defects in 
churches,” shews the liability of the laity at that time to that burthen, 
for otherwise there could have been no doubt as to their power ; and 
the passage was quoted in proof of this by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Jeffery’s case, 3] a 32 Klhiz. (Co. Rep. 5, 67.)% The very 
words, indeed, of Peckham’s canon shew that it introduced nothing 
hew, 

‘The reviewer, having thus brought his readers to what he seems to 
consider a sort of epoch in the history of church-rates, gives us a 
paragraph containing a little review of these wicked doings of the 
clergy during the thirteenth century, by which they contrived, step 
by step, to introduce all these trnovations. 


* In prosecuting these innovations [he says] the clergy are seen advancing gra- 
dually, with hesitating and uncertain steps, as if fearful to provoke resistance to their 


encroachments.” 

Cunning rogues, truly, these clergy must have been; but then, hap- 
pily for the present age, the reviewer has found them out, and con- 
victed them upon the testimony of—not indeed their own canons. Wut 


what will pass equally well with many of his readers—his interprela- 
tion of their canons. 


‘* In 1246, we meet with the first ordinance that enjoins parishioners to fence and 
inclose their churehyards.” 

Does this afford any proof that the clergy were bound to do it be- 
fore? Does the first canon that can be found enjoining the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day, in the Kuglish Churgh, shew that that day 
had not been observed here before that canon was passed ? 


‘* But the same statute declares that. . . . . if rectors leave their churches 
unfurnished, the deficiencies are to be supplied from their effeets.’ 


The statute declares no such thing, for it expressly limits the defi- 


* Wilk. i. 728. Hist. of Church Rates, p. 47. 
t See Const. Othob. * Improbam.” 


with John Acton’s Comment upon it, [ list. 
of Chureh Rates, pp. 40, 41. 


* See Hist. of Church Rates, pp. 40, 47. 
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ciencies to be supplied from the effects of the rector to those that ‘are 
« secundum quod cautum (or justum) Juerit.” 

“ In 1255, the rectors and vicars in the diocese of Durham are directed to attend 
to the fabric and ornaments of their churches, quantum ad eos pertinet ; leaving it 
undetermined what belonged to them, and what belonged to others.” 

Undetermined 2? Was there any need, after the clear and full canon 
of Walter de Gray, archbishop of the province, in 1250, to give any 
further direction in 1255 than quantum ad eos pertinet, when every 
item chargeable upon the parishioners and rectors respectively had been 
fixed and determined by authority ? 

“In 1256, the regulations of Walter de Gray were partially adopted in the 
diocese of Salisbury. The parishioners were charged with the nave,” &e. 

What authority has he for stating that these canons were taken 
from that of Walter de Gray? Nay, the contrary appears from the 
very document from which he has quoted them, the title of which is, 
«“ These are THE CUSTOMS used and observed in the diocese of Salis- 
bury.’’* 

‘“To former lists of linen clothes, vestments, books. . . . . . Peter de 
Quivil MADE CONSIDEKABLE ApbpiTIONS, leaving little or nothing besides the repair 
of the chancel and parsonage to be done by the rector.” 

Now let poor Bishop de Quivil speak for himself. Jn the very 
passage to which the reviewer here refers, the bishop says,—“ Onera 
omnium ornamentorum preedictorum parochiani sicUT HACTRNUs 
Sic DE CATERO supportabunt;”—* the burthen of all the aforesaid 
ornaments, the parishioners, as they have HITHERTO had, so shall have 
HEREAFTER to support.” 

Such are the careless misrepresentations upon which the conclu- 
sions of the reviewer are founded. Hardly one authority is fairly 
quoted by him, hardly one passage even translated, but almost all 
given by means of a loose and partial paraphrase suited to his own 
views; with, in almost all cases, a mere reference in a note below to 
books which he well knew not one in five hundred of his readers 
would or could consult. 

Alter presenting us with this imaginary picture of a state of things 
which had no existence, he proceeds to draw further upon his imagi- 
nation for “ the causes that instigated the clergy to this course of sys- 
tematic encroachment,” in which interesting field of inquiry we will 
leave him at full liberty to expatiate. 

He then proceeds to found another argument in favour of his con- 
clusions upon the prohibitions issued to the ecclesiastical courts during 
the thirteenth century, previous to the act of Cireumspecte agatis, in 
causes relating to church-repair. ‘The reader is probably aware, that 
from the period of the first separation of the ecclesiastical from the 
civil courts in the time of William I., there was for many centuries a 
Constant jealousy between them one of the other, each striving to 
stretch its own jurisdiction to the furthest limit. The consequence 
Was, that by the thirteenth century the ecclesiastical courts, being, of 


* Wilk. i. 714. Hist. of Church Rates, p. 51. 
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course, the weaker of the two, felt strongly the effects of the eneroach- 
ments made upon their jurisdiction by the civil courts, which (as 
appears from the complaints of the bishops at that period) had 
attempted to confine the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts to 
causes relating to wills matrimony alone, and to bring all other 
pleas (not excepting even those relating to tithes) under their own 
sole cognizance. Of course, therefore, when a cause relating to 
church repair was brought into the spiritual court, the party cited 
could at once, if he pleased, obtain a prohibition from the civil courts, 
on the ground that the spiritual court had no jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter; and when the cause was thus brought into a civil court, it was 
prosecuted no further ; the reason for which we shall notice presently, 
On this part of the subject, then, the reviewer makes the following 
remarks :— 

** The effect of these prohibitions was to stop the proceedings that had been in- 
stituted in the ecclesiastical courts; and the object of the laity in applying for them 
was doubtless to save their money without exposing themselves to the spiritual cen- 
sures which would otherwise have followed their disobedience. The attorney- 
general has accordingly described them as interpositions of the courts of common law 
*for the protection of refractory parishioners.’ Dr. Nicholl finds fault with this ex- 
pression, and maintains they were issued by the courts of law, not for the protection 
of refractory parishioners, but ‘ for the assertion and vindication of their own juris- 


diction.’ What were the motives of the judges for their interference is a question as 
unimportant as it is incapable of solution.”—(p. 319.) 


Now, under the reviewer's favour, this question is neither ‘ unim- 
portant,” nor “incapable of solution.” Our will is,” says King 
Edward’s Book of Laws, (as published by Britton between 1270 and 
1275,) “that holy church retain her privileges unblemished ; viz., tha’ 
she have cognizance of judging ..... of the repairs of churchyards and 
defects in churches,” (ch. iv. § 9, Kelham’s transl.) The question, then, 
was not as to the liability of the laity for the supply of these repairs 
and defects, but as to who should have “ the cognizance of judging’ in 
such matters. Nay, the very document which the reviewer has 
quoted in the same page (giving us as usual one of his slippery para- 
phrases instead of a fair ¢ranslation)—viz., the complaint of the bishops 
to the king in 1285, shews what was the real state of the case. In 
this complaint,—after stating that “ the church from time immemorial 
had been allowed the cognizance of all spiritual causes and many civil, 
until a royal prohibition was issued to the judge or prelate, yet that 
now the king's officers prohibit the ordinaries by a general edict from 
taking cognizance of any causes affecting laymen excepting only matri- 
monial and testamentary, and so the church is despoiled of her antieut 
liberty”—they mention as the eighth grievance arising therefrom that, 
“From this new edict it comes to pass, that when ordinaries wish to 
compel the rich and powerful to contribute to the fabric of the church, 
or to the support of other accustomed parochial burthens, the evil-dis- 
posed and powerful refuse to obey the church in such things, BECAUSE 
such things do not belong toa will or matrimony.”* |The prohibitions, 


* Wilk. ii. 117, 118. Hist. of Chureh Rates, p. 45. 
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therefore, were issued by the civil courts “ for the assertion and vindi- 
cation of their own jurisdiction” in the matter; and to say that they 
interfered for “ the protection of refractory parishioners,’’ implying that 
the rate required by the ecclesiastical courts was not sanctioned by the 
law of the land, is a mere gratuitous assertion, made without the 
slightest foundation for it. ‘These prohibitions were granted also in 
tithe-causes.* Were they granted for the protection of parishioners 
who would not pay their tithes ? 


But, proceeds the reviewer, “‘the real point for consideration is, what was the 
effect of the prohibitions they granted? ...... If the courts of common law, after pro- 
hibiting the spiritual courts from going on, had claimed for themselves, and exercised 
a right of compelling refractory parishioners to repair their churches and church- 
yards, there must have remained some evidence of the fact, some traces of the law. 
Cases, we presume, there are none, as Dr. Nicholl has not referred to any. Law 
authorities there are none. In Bracton we find nothing on the subject,” &e. ; from 
which he infers that there is “ neither precedent nor authority for the supposition, 
that after a prohibition, which stopped proceedings in the spiritual court, the de- 
fendant was still liable to prosecution in the courts of common law,” and that the 
payments demanded could not be obtained at common law. (pp. 319, 320.) 


Now all this is really marvellous. The reviewer is quite aware 
that these prohibitions arose from disputes respecting “the limits of 
the temporal and spiritual jurisdiction,” for he tells us so in the same 
page ; and yet, with astonishing simplicity, he assures us that they 
must be taken as proofs that the courts of common law could do 
nothing in the matter; for he has searched everywhere, and cannot 
find any cases in which, after such prohibitions, the clergy of the thir- 
teenth century carried on their suit in the courts of common law. Had 
he really the simplicity to look for them? Did he really suppose 
that the clergy, in the midst of their protestations against the interfer- 
ence of the courts of common law in such cases, would quietly follow 
up their suits in those very courts whose jurisdiction they disowned in the 
matter? To say nothing of their extreme reluctance at that time to 
have recourse to those courts under any circumstances, the supposition 
of their resorting to them under such circumstances as these is absurd. 
Had they even been willing to do so, they would have subjected them- 
selves at once, by that act, to the censures of their own courts, for the 
permission given to them to prosecute a layman before a lay judge 
was given with the limitation, “nisi de re spirituali fuerit.’’+ Of this 
reluctance on the part of the clergy to prosecute such matters before a 
lay judge the laity availed themselves, and by obtaining a prohibition, 
which took the matter into the court of a lay judge, secured them- 
selves at once from all further trouble in the matter, by having 
brought it into what the clergy considered a “ forum vetitum.” The 
consequence was an appeal, and that a successful appeal, to the king, 
to prevent such interference on the part of the civil courts. This 
reluctance of the clergy to follow an offender into the common law 
courts, even in a question of property, is noticed in a decretal epistle 
of Pope Alexander III., inserted in the common canon law, which says 


— 








* Wilk. i. 728 Hist. of Church Rates, pp. 47, 48. 
t Synod. Exon. c. 30. Wilk. ii, 148. 
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that, in strict law, the offender ought to be followed into his own court, 
“ ALTHOUGH, IN MOST PARTS, THE CUSTOM Is NOT TO 00 So.” * That 
circumstances subsequently overcame, in some measure, this reluc- 
tance, affords no argument in the matter we are now considering. 

The judgment of a lay judge upon a clergyman, was altogether repu- 
diated by the church at that period; and therefore, under no circum- 
stances, was one clergyman to bring another before a lay judge.t 

It is true that at an earlier period ecclesiastics had been sometimes 
appointed to the office of chief justice, but this was not the case in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. 

The disputes between the civil and ecclesiastical courts were at last 
terminated in 1285, by the statute of Circumspecte agatis, by which, as 
the reviewer says, Edward I. “defined the limits of temporal and 
spiritual jurisdiction.” He adds what it is important to notice: “ It 
imposes no additional burdens on the subject, and confers no coercive 
peeve on the spiritual courts which they had not before.” So far, then, 

e must allow, that the attorney-general is under a mistake in sup- 
posing that the tax (as he calls it) of church-rates was originally 
sanctioned in the reign of Edward I.; for if the spiritual courts had 
legally the power before to coerce parishioners to the payment of 
church-rates—as it is clear from Britton they had—the tax must have 
been sanctioned before ; and the statute, imposing no new burthen, 
and giving no new powers to the ecclesiastical courts, when it ordered 
that they should not be interfered with in this matter, is clearly a re- 
cognition, by the legislature of the day, of church-rate as a customary 
tax, and one which the people were to be compelled to pay. But the 
reviewer will not even admit this, for he says— 

** It does not recognise, as Mr. Hale seems to suppose, the obligation of laymen to 
uphold churches, but by divesting refractory parishioners of their former remedy...... 
it left them exposed, without resource, to the severity of ecclesiastical censures, if in 
matters pertaining to the spiritual courts they were disobedient to ecclesiastical 
authority.”—pp. 320, 321. 

Now, if he means that it is not a proor that laymen were obliged, 
at the time when. the statute was made, to pay church-rates by the com- 
mon law of the land, that may be very true; but to say that 
it did not recognise the obligation of laymen to pay church-rates, 
for it ony left them to the severity of ecclesiastical censures if they 
did not do so, is to assert what is contrary to common sense. Would 
he venture to say, that if the legislature of the present day were to 
pass a law, enacting that the ecclesiastical courts should be at full 
liberty to punish all who would not pay church-rates, that that law 
would not be a legislative sanction to church-rates ? Can he deny that 
such a law would prove that the legislature intended that people 
should be compelled to pay church-rates, and punished for neglect? 
That the power of punishing for neglect was given to the ecclesiastical 





* Siclericus laicum de rebus suis vel Ecclesia impetierit, et laicus res ipsas non 
ecelesiw esse aut clerici sed suas proprias asseverat, debet de rigore juris ad forensem 
judicem trahi, cum actor forum rei sequi debeat ; LiceT IN PLERISQUE PARTIBUS 
ALITER DE CONSUETUDINE HAKEATUR. (Decret. Gregor. lib. ii. tict. 25.) 


t Synod. Exon. c. 30. Wilk. ii. 148. 
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courts does not in the least affect the question of the obligation to 
church-rate being legislatively sanctioned by this statute. ‘The 
object and intention of this statute, then, being evident—viz., to 
secure the payment of church-rates, by vindicating the authority of 
the ecclesiastical courts to punish those who refused them—is it to be 
regarded as of no avail in a court of common law, if from circum- 
stances the spiritual courts have become unable to enforce the tax, the 
payment of which it was the great object of that law to secure ? 

The grand object, then, of all these statements of the reviewer is to 
uphold the doctrine of the attorney-general, that, in the present state 
of the ecclesiastical courts, if the parishioners “meet, and: refuse to 
make a rate, there are no means by which a rate can be raised ;”” and 
thus that, according to Mr. Perceval, “rates up to this hour are a 
voluntary contribution on the part of the parish, to which, if they re- 
fuse, there is no earthly power to compel them.’”’ Now, I hope I may 
be excused if I prefer a decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench to the 
opinion either of Sir John Campbell, Mr. Perceval, or the reviewer ; 
and by that I am told, that the parishioners are “ COMPELLABLE TO PUT 
THINGS IN DECENT ORDER,” (Newson ov. Bawldry, 1 Ann. Farresley, 
p. 69 ;)* and therefore I conclude, that the comparison of the power of 
the vestry with respect to church-rate—a rate customary from time 
immemorial, and the refusal of which was made punishable by a 
statute more than five centuries old—to the power of the House of 
Commons with respect to the supplies, is mere idle rodomontade, 
the produce either of party prejudice or of that want of information 
on the subject which, in one who undertakes to instruct others re- 
specting it, and is attacking the interests of one of the most important 
institutions in the country, is in the highest degree reprehensible. 

Not one of the grounds upon which the reviewer maintains (p. 322) 
that the custom of paying church-rates is a custom not cognizable by 
the common law is supported by the authorities he has quoted. Some 
of them, indeed, are direct proofs of the contrary to that which he has 
quoted them to prove. ‘The custom has been in use from beyond the 
time of Richard I. That itt was “ contested,” and “ with the aid of 
prohibitions from the common-law courts successfully resisted,” there 
is no proof whatever, all that can be proved being, that the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts in the matter was “ contested,” and occa- 
sionally, through the usuryed power of the civil courts, “ successfully 
resisted.” That it is not compulsory is in terms opposed to the de- 
cision, just quoted, of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

His “ conclusions,” therefore, in page 325, with the exception of 
the last, are utterly unwarranted. 

Let me advise this reviewer, before he again sits down to pen ‘an 
article upon such a subject, to make himself a little better acquainted 
with the real nature and bearing of the authorities upon which he 
founds his conclusions. To write an article which, by loose para- 
phrases of its authorities, formed from a hasty and partial view of 
them, may give to false conclusions the air of truth, is no difficult 
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* See Hist. of Church Rates, p. 27. 
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matter; and unfortunately, such an article will often deceive most of 
its readers, who will not care to search after the ponderous tomes from 
which its authorities are derived, to ascertain how far they have been 
correctly cited, especially if their prejudices are enlisted on its side. 
But a triumph gained at the expense of truth will be but short lived. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, WitiiamM Goope. 
London, Feb. 15, 1838. 
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REMARKS ON THE EPISTLE OF SAINT BARNABAS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Or all that collection of ancient writings which compose the works of 
what are called tHE Apostotic Fatuers, the epistle of St. Barnabas 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable, in regard of the importance of the 
person to whom it is ascribed ; the early period in which it appears 
to have been recognised as his; and the favour which it has met with 
in later times from some of our most acute and learned critics. Mr. 
Jeremiah Jones, however, in his laborious and useful work upon the 
canon of the New Testament, has endeavoured to shew that, so far 
from being the genuine production of the apostle whose name it bears, 
it is an Alexandrian forgery of the beginning of the second century, 
and has supported this opinion by some strong and, I think, convincing 
reasons. But, although I fully adopt his conclusion, yet truth obliges 
me to confess that I differ with him about one of his premises—viz., 
that the author was a Gentile : I think he was a Jew; and as, if my 
argument be good, it will complete his proof, by shewing that either 
supposition ‘will lead to the same inference, 1 will take the liberty of 
stating it here, as briefly as possible. Its strength consists in these 
five propositions :— 

I. That the author was a Jew. 

Il. ‘That, being a Jew, he made use solely of the Septuagint version. 

Ill. That .his peculiar mystical exegesis of scripture is precisely 
similar to that of Phi/o, and the Alexandrian school. 

IV. That those who first quoted and commended it were Alexan- 
drians, and very warm admirers of that philosophical way (as it was 
thought) of interpreting scripture. 

V. That the hypothesis of its being an Alexandrian forgery accounts 
for its ascription to St. Barnabas. 

I. That the author was a Jew, I argue (as all good critics before 
Mr. Jones had done) from the deep acquaintance he shews, not only 
with the Old Testament, but with the Jewish éraditions and apocryphal 
books. That the fact is so, the reader needs only to run his eye over 
the annotations of Menardus and Bishop Fell, in Le Clere’s edition, to 
be convinced. I will not burthen him, therefore, here with a repeti- 
tion of them; but only add, that there is an instance of the same 
thing in a passage which I quote below for another purpose, Barnab. 
Epist. sect. ix. edit. Voss., where he makes the number of Abraham’s 
trained servants the same as the number of those he circumcised ; and 
this confusion has greatly perplexed the commentators, But the 
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souree of it was this, thatthe Rabbins hold these 2°D°3M to have been 
proselytes, trained up* in the knowledge of the trae God; and the same 
they maintain to have been signified by the 72 WRN in the 17th chap- 
ter. See Vossius upon Maimonides de Idololatr. cap. 1. sect.ix. Now, 
we know from Philo Judeeus, rept rijc weperdune, that the Alewandrians 
were great supporters of tradition ; and it is notorious that apocryphal 
books were at this time highly valued by the philosophic school of 
Jews, and that the chief mint of such books was at Alexandria. 

Such considerations as these inclined (as I said) all good critics 
before Mr. Jones to conclude that the author of this epistle was, at any 
rate, a Jew ; but since he is very positive that the author himself says 
the contrary, it will be necessary to examine what he has alleged. 

1. His first proof is derived from these words of Barnabas: “ Before 
that we believed in God, the habitation of our hearts was corruptible 
and feeble, as a temple truly built with hands, For it was a om 
full of 1pOLATRY, a house of devils; inasmuch as there was done in 
it every thing contrary unto God.” Upon which he bids us remark 
that the Jews could not be said not to have believed in Gop, nor to have 
had ipoLatRY in their hearts. This objection Bishop Fell had anti- 
cipated by, Ist, quoting ] Peter, iv. 3—a passage addressed by a Jew 
to Jews; 2nd, by observing that idolatry is not to be understood here 
literally of the worship of graven images, but of the practically adoring 
other objects besides God. On the learned prelate’s first reply I shall 
not insist, because the reading which he relied on has been called in 
question ; but I hope to shew presently that his second observation 
(however slighted by Mr. Jones) is the true answer to an objection, 
urged with too great precipitancy, and founded upon a mutilated 
extract. But, to take things in order, I say that the unconverted 
Jews might be truly affirmed not to have believed in God, inasmuch 
as they had not a saving faith in him, which could purify their hearts, 
(the very thing here treated of,) and did not believe in him as he re- 
vealed himself—i. e., in his Son. Nay, had Mr. Jones so much as 
looked at the beginning of this very section, he would have found the 
author himself explaining how the Jews might be affirmed not to 
have believed in God; for he says, gre cat mepl rov Naod épd dpiv mic 
Travwpevot of radairwpot Ext rv dcdv (fors. roy oikovt) ijAmway cai OYK 
EIIl TON @EON, «. r. A. This haste and inaccuracy, in so able and 

iligent a writer, I know not how to account for; more especially as 
the rest of his objection is but a repetition of the same blunder. For, 
let any one look at the whole section from which the place is taken, 
and he will see that the Pseudo-Barnabas is there treating of the heart 
as the true spiritual temple, which it becomes when God dwells there : 
0 Oede karouel év huive mac; b ASyoe abrod rijs wiorews, ty KAHjots avTod rij 
trayyedias, } copia, kK... + « « abros ev ipiv karoKov 6. 
avoiywr hiv Ovpas rou NAOY, k. Tr. X. p. 246, edit. Voss. Hence it is 
plain that, whenever any other master had possession there, it might 








* Ch Prov. 22: 6, sy95 YOM, train upa child, &e. 


t The very learned Father Lumper, in his Historia Sanctorum Patrum, vol. i. 
P. 178, conjectures obfoc, and supports his conjecture with some ingenious criticism. 
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truly be called “ a house full of idolatry, a house of devils.” So St. 
Paul tells us that every covetous man is an édolator ; and to the same 
purpose is our Saviour’s parable of the an demoniac; to which, 
I think, there is here a plain allusion. And that this is the true sense 
of the place appears still more plainly from the words immediately 
following—* It was a house full of idolatry, a house of devils; inas- 
much as there was done in it whatsoever was contrary to God.” So the 
author of the homily de libero arbitrio, usually printed among the works 
of St. Basil, but which the Benedictine editor pronounces spurious, 
upon what appear to me very insufficient grounds, (Tom. ii. Preef, 
p. XXV1.)—otrw yeydvapey NAOX Beod, Kai oixnrhpwoy mvebvparos cyiov, 
ére yap taper vade eidwAwy, Kai oyeiov vevparwy rovnpias, Tom. ii. p. 
614.* And so also an excellent modern author, who (most likely) 
was thinking very little of Barnabas at the time—“If, therefore, any 
Isruelite desires to have this blessedness, this true Shechinah, dwelling 
in his heart, he must depart from pride and from all iniquity. He must 
cleanse the temple from all tdols."—The Personality §c. of the Holy 
Spirit, by Rev. A. M‘Caul, D.D. 

But, 2. Mr. Jones objects that this writer plainly draws a distinction 
between Jews and Gentiles, and always ranks himself among the 
latter: as, for instance, in sect. iv, where he says, “ Scriptum est enim 
de illo quaedam ad populum Jud@orum, queedam ad Nos.”’ 

To understand this, we must recollect what this author’s doctrine is. 
He holds that the whole Jewish law is to be mystically understood as 
a system of moral precepts addressed to Christians—the spiritual Is- 
rael: and this was the legitimate conclusion which a convert from 
the refined therapeutic school of Alexandriat would draw from his 
old principles. For they held that the Mosaic code was only under- 
stood literally by the gross and carnal, but was meant to be taken 
ahi by the perfect philosopher. In this way, as Philo tells us, 
they explained away the command to offer sacrifices: ob Zia xara- 
Ovopévor, AAN’ teporpérerc Tac Eavrdy Cravoias Karaoxevalew dkwvrvres>— 
which, the reader needs not to be told, is precisely the theology of this 
epistle. Now, the only change which it was necessary to make in 
this system, in order to accommodate it to Christianity, was to put 





* Jortin (Remarks on E. H.) cites a passage of Valentinus, preserved by 
Clemens Alex. Strom. ii. p. 489, very similar to this. Book i. p. 212. 

+ The reader will find much valuable information on the spirit and tenets of the 
Alexandrian Jews in Neander’s Church History (Rose’s Trans. vol. i.) and Dr. 
Burton's Bampton Lectures, Lect. iii. p. 65 to the end. 

¢ This disparagement of the literal sense of the Mosaic code soon made its way 
into the church. ‘“ Neque ethnici solum,” says Spencer, “et Christiani aliquot 
illiterati, sed et Parres nonnulli (quod fateri piget) legibus illis contumelias inge- 
runt.” Prolegom. ad Tract. de Legg. Heb. c. iii. s. 1. So Origen in Levit. Hom. 3 
“* Hee omnia (Pracepta de Sacrificiis) nisi alio sensu accipimus quam litere textus 
ostendit, cum in ecclesid recitantur, obstaculum magis et subversionem Christiane 
religionis quam rationem et edificationem prestabunt.” This, however, was not the 
general opinion of the church, for Homil. 13, in Genesin, he complains thus: “5 
ergo incipiam et ego veterum dicta discutere, et sensum in eis quarere spiritalem, 5! 
conatus fuero velamen legis amovere, et ostendere allegorica que scripta sunt, fodio 
quidem puteos, sed statim mihi movebunt calumnias Asuci Litera2—veritatem 
negantes stare nisi super terram.” 
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believers in the place of the spiritual or perfect; and it is in this sense 
that we find the Pseudo-Barnabus distinguishing himself from the Jewe 
—because they followed the letter, neglecting the spirit, of their law— 
andidentifying himself with the Gentiles (not simply as Gentiles, but) as 
believers in Christ—i. e., as spiritual Jews. Of this he discourses at 
large in ss, 5 and 10, edit. Voss, 

3. Nor is Mr. Jones’ last objection at all more to the purpose, being 
grounded only upon this, that the style of this epistle is, in the main, 
free from Hebraisms. But now, suppose the author an Alexandrian 
Jew, and this argument (otherwise of some weight) makes rather 
for, than against me, since the famous Septuagint version (if there 
were nothing else) proves the Jews of that city to have wholly lost 
their native language.* And this brings me to my sECOND PROPOSI- 
TION, which was, 

II. That this author makes use solely of the Septuagint version; a 
thing which any one who has read the epistle in the original needs not 
to be told.t But there is one famous passage in it, which contains an 
absurdity so gross that no one who did not regard that version with 
the same reverence as the Hebrew text could possibly have fallen 
into it :— 

“Learn then, my children, concerning all richly, that Abraham, 
who first gave us circumcision, looking forward in the Spirit to his 
Son, circumcised his domestics, taking the mysteries (ddypara, vid. 
Casaub, c. Bar. p. 11, Exer. xvi. 43,) of three letters; for the scripture 
says—‘ And Abraham circumcised of his house ten, and eight, and 
three hundred men.’ What, then, was the knowledge given to him? 
Learn first of the eighteen, then of the three hundred, Now, as to 
ten and eight, I is ten, and H eight. You have IHoove.....-. 
He manifests, then, Jesus in two letters, («. ».) and the cross in one, 
(T.) He who hath set in us the engrafted gift of instruction knoweth that 
none ever learned a more genuine doctrine from me than this. But I 
know that ye are worthy of it.” 


This notable piece of theology is introduced, you see, with all the 





* See Dr. Mangey’s Preefat. in Philonem. 
_t Besides that given in the text, another decisive instance is to be found in his 
citation of Isaiah, xlv. 1, where he reads Kupiy for Kvo~—a mistake which one who 
knew the Hebrew could not have fallen into. ‘Two instances of an apparent de- 
parture from the LX X have been shewn by Mr. Jones (On the Canon, vol. iii, 
p- 16 and 103) to arise from his taking the citations of St. Matthew and St, John 
as he found them in their gospels. ‘Two others, brought by Dr, Hody, agree 
as little with the Hebrew as the Greek, and are obviously loose quotations from 
memory ; the first is Esai, xxviii. 17: d¢ tAwioe ix’ abrov, Zhoeraceig roy aidva’ 
where, however, the ancient Latin version has non confundetur, which makes it 
very likely that the true reading of the Greek is, of karaseyuvOnatras, which is the 
lection of some MSS. of the LXX. The other is from Gen, ii. 1: wai brosmoey 3 
Btd¢ ty && nputpac rd ipya ray yetpwy abrod, kai cuveredsoev iy rp npiog TH 
Be ony’ where, as Menardus has remarked, he has plainly mixed up the place in 
Exodus along with it. The late excellent Editor of the Septuagint having quoted 
this passage of Barnabas, and another from ‘Theodorus, as probable evidence that 
some MSS. of the LX X had éBdopy, adds, “ Sed Barnabe Epist. 45, 46, et forte 65, 


et Theodorus ostendunt se éxry legisse literarum <> et § similitudo facile potuit 
librarios fallero—” 
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seriousness and hy of a man fully confident of the importance 
of the discovery which he is about to make; and he seems wholly 
unconscious of the complication of absurdities which it involves. | 
appeal to the reader, whether it is possible for any one to have made 
so capital a blunder, who did not regard the Greek text with all that 
habitual superstitious reverence for its verbal, and even literal, inspi- 
ration, which the Jews generally feel for the original Hebrew. Even 
with this excuse the error is so exorbitant as itself to be a sufficient 
proof (if it were necessary) that St. Barnabas could not be the author 
of such a production. But it seems less absolutely unaccountable 
when we recollect the romantic fables* by which the Alexandrian 
Jews contrived to raise their version to a level with the sacred 
archetype. 

III. His allegorical way of a scripture is precisely similar 
to that of Philo and the Alexandrian school; that Philo from whom, 
according to Photius, the deluge of allegory was first derived into the 
Christian church.t The proof of this proposition, also, has been so 
carefully laboured by the commentators, that it would be superfluous 
in me to spend time in establishing it. Rosenmiller, in the second 
chapter of the History of the Interpreters before Origen, has put some of 
the most remarkable parallels in a very striking light. Or the reader 
may turn to so common a book as Grotius de Verit. lib. v. c. 9, 
adding to the passages there cited Philo Hist. ring a p- 360 (edit. 
Turneb.) and wept azouias, p. 270. Or, if he wish for further satis- 
faction, let him consult Spencer's Prolegomena to his Treatise De 
Legibus Heb. Rit., Clemens Alex. Peed. lib. ii. c. 1, and Le Clere’s 
elaborate Commentary on the Pentateuch, on the places cited by 
Barnabas. 

The learned Brucker has satisfactorily traced the origin of the 
Gematraija, or Numerical Cabbala, (of which we have just seen so 
rare an example in this epistle,) to the dregs of Pythagorism, which 
finally settled at Alexandria. ‘To such a source} the name NOD"), 
which, as most learned men agree, is but the Jewish way of writing 
yewperpia, seems evidently to point. For as geometry—the indi- 
genous science of Egypt—is that one which soonest and best deve- 
lopes the powers of arithmetic, the Egyptians were presently remark- 
able for their knowledge of it; and as it was the policy of that nation 
(all whose philosophers were priests) to involve all their earning 10 
mystery, 80 this simple science was, in a short time, by means of fan- 
ciful analogies with morals and metaphysics, wrapped up (like one of 
their own mummies) in a fantastic robe, all covered over with strange 





* Philo de Vita Mosis, Lib. ii, p. 660, ( Parisiis, 1640,) raOarep tvOovcwrrTs 
movednrevoy. A little below he adds, that the LX X are to be looked on not* 
interpreters (épunveig) dAX' iepogavrag Kai rpopHrag. I need not add the History 
of Aristeas. 


+ "EE ob, olpat, cai wdc d dAAnydpuog Tig ypadig iv TH ixxAnoig AOyoc EOX# 
px)» eicpvijvar. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. CV. ef. Porphyr. apud Euseb. H. B 
lib. vi. c. 19. v : 

¢ Glassii Philol. Sacra. lib. ii. pars. 1, Tract. ii, sect, 3, But Rosenmiiller (# 
lib, sup. cit.) seems to prefer cuvpperpia. 
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figures and hieroglyphics. So Isocrates, the best informed’ of the 
Greek rhetors, tells us that, in Kgypt, rouc veorépouc ty "Aorpovojug Kat 
Aoyiopors, Kat yewperpla carpi Bew'—dy TaC dvvapecc ot pev 4 o's, es are'k 
of G2 & mAaoT@e mpdc ‘Aperijy cv\A\apPopévas arogaivew ereyelpover, 
(In laud. Busirck.) 

From the Egyptians it was borrowed by the Samian philosopher, 
and by him made a part of his motley system, as he that is curious 
may see plentifully illustrated in the As Pyrnacoricus of the 
laborious Meursius.* From Pythagoras, again, it returned, with the 
last wreck of his disciples, to its native port ; where, with other singu- 
larities of his school, it was adopted by the Therapeute + into their 
semi-pagan Judaism. From the synagogue it was soon transferred 
into the church; where, however, the use which the heretics made of 
it, in no long time, brought it into disrepute. “Awe éé mrevOovs—says 
Ireneeus—oi rndcxavrny OeooeGeiay, Kai rd péyeBoc rijs aAnBis ippirov 
dvvapéwe, Kal ras Tooavrac oiKovopias ToD Oeod, dut rod A Kai B, cal de’ 
apOuarv, ovrde Yuypwe cal BeBracpévwe Scacvpovrec—lren. c. Heer, lib. i. 
¢. 13, So the author of the additions to Tertullian’s Preescriptions 
says of Marcion and Colarbasus : “ Quod ex ordine literarum alpha- 
beti, /usw quodam cabbalistico, multa inepta et periculosa dogmata, 
extrnxerunt, abusi ad hoc exemplo Christi qui Apoe. i. 8, inquit, Ego 
sum A & Q.” Absurdities so extravagant, that they would be almost 
wholly incredible, had we not unfortunately too many late examples 
of the same thing in the reveries of Hutchinson and Cocceius. Some 
Christian writers have, indeed, fairly beaten the Jews at their own 
weapons, as when they extract the name WwW" from the dimensions of 
the ark and Solomon’s temple, with a thousand other feats. But the 
reader who will consult S. Epiphanius de Myss. Num. will get a 
better idea than I could give him of what profound sense there is in 
scripture arithmetic. Epiph. Opera. edit. Petav. vol. ii. p. 305. 

Another favourite point with the same school was, their mystical 
precepts concerning diet, much in the same taste as Barnabas’ won- 
derful discourses upon the Mosaic laws on that subject. The Egypt- 
lans, like the Jews, observed a distinction of food, but, in general, for 
a different reason—viz., because they thought some animals too sacred 
to be eaten; as we may see in Herodotus, Euterpe, c. 65, and Cal- 








* Brucker, I find, wrote a separate dissertation, to shew that Pythagoras’ 
Numbers were the same as Plato’s Ideas. An instance of much the same arithmetical 
extravagance may be seen in Dr. George Cheyne’s Principles of Nat. Rel. Part 2. 

tf See Clerici Prolegomena ad H. E. p. 26,27. For an account of the Nume- 
rical Cabbala see the following : Glassius ut supra; Reuchlin de Cabbala Judaica ; 
P. Galatinus de Arcan. Cath. Verit. lib. ii. c. 17; Hottinger, Phil. Thes. Lib. i. 
. 3, s. 5, p. 487; and Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, Book ii. c. 1. Reuehlin and 
Gale have observed the great resemblance between the Cabbala and Pythagorism ; 
but, as might be expected, in such hands, it becomes a proof that the Greeks borrowed 
all their learning and wisdom from the Jews. Gale's method of proving the Tal- 
mudic Traditions Pythagorean is rather singular: “ The Pharisees,’? cays he, call 
them ri)y mapddoow rev ToeoBuripwy, believing them to have been delivered 
down orally from Moses; but our Lord calls them iyraApata avOpwTwy—i. e., of 
the Pythagorean Philosophers.” 


Vou. XIIL.— May, 1838. 3s 
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cagninus de Rebus Egypt. p. 230.* The source of this most degrading 
of all superstitions has been well shewn by Warburton, DL. book iv. 
sec. 4, to have lain in their method of hieroglyphic writing. But the 
practice itself, when a necessity arose for vindicating it, was, of course, 
defended by the Hyper-Platonic sophists of the Alexandrian school on 
the same principles as animal worship—that is, by saying that these 
brutes were considered as the syMBOLS of intellectual entities.—See 
Jamblichus de Myss. sec. vii. c. 1, and Vossius de Idol. lib. iii. c. 74, 
But they also, like the Jews, abstained from some animals under the 
notion of their being polluted; the origin of which superstition, I 
think, was this: the whole learning of that extraordinary people was, 
as is well known, confined to the priesthood, who were the only 
practitioners of medicine in Egypt. Now these physicians prided 
themselves (as Diodorus tells us, Bibl. lib. i. p. 52) particularly on 
their skill in dietetics ; and in order to induce the vulgar to observe 
implicitly the regimen which they ordered, they soon took ad- 
vantage of their own sacred character to throw a mysterious air of 
religious observance over their prescriptions, representing everything 
which they deemed unwholesome as polluted and impure also. But 
when the inquisitive philosophers of Greece came to pry into these 
venerable secrets, it was necessary in this case, as well as the other, 
to invent a symbolical meaning, which should conceal the true and 
simple reason under the specious mask of a moral emblem. This 
device, also, was borrowed by Pythagoras; an explanation of whose 
precepts upon diet, very closely resembling our author's, may be seen 
in the commentary of the Alexandrian philosopher Hierocles, on the 
Golden Verses, p. 294, edit. Warren. When the Jews, after the 
great captivity, began to study their law with a more curious eye than 
their forefathers had generally turned upon it, they found a great deal 
that harmonised with, and much that went beyond, the purest dictates 
of that philosophy with which they had now become acquainted. 
But the philosophy which was so happily applied to the elucidation 
of the moral law, and to the explaining of many things both in it and 
the prophets concerning the sublimer parts of natural theology, seemed 
to fuil altogether of affording any light to the ceremonial, And their 
minds being now wholly set upon speculative science, they were little 
disposed for that religious explanation which lay so much out of the 
way of their present studies, and still less inclined to acquiesce in these 
rites—as their ancestors had done—simply because they were et- 
joined ; and accordingly, they soon followed the tempting example of 
the Pythagoreans, and resolved the whole Mosaic ritual into a mass of 
theoretic and moral allegories. In this spirit, Philo, speaking of the , 
distinction of clean and unclean animals, says, xpos ry priv éxioxepr, 
ob« olda dy éxei Adyor, wpdc dé rijy broreiay dvaycatéraroy.— De Agric. 
160 


“IV. The first who cites this epistle is Clemens Alexandrinus the 
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* The Heathens, judging of others by themselves, sometimes believed that the 
Jews thought the pig a sacred animal.— Plutarch, Sympos., lib, iv. quest. 5. 
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next, Origen.* Both were of the school of Alexandria, and both much 
attached to allegorical expositions and vain philosophy... Barnabas 
everywhere represents his strange mysticism as the true yréats; and 
every one who is acquainted with their writings knows that this is the 
uniform language of these two fathers. The name, for instance, 
which Clemens all along gives to his Perfect Christian is 6 ddhOn¢ 
yworixog. But on this I have no room here to dilate, and can only 
refer the reader to the excellent note of Grotius on Matthew, xxviii. 20, 
and.Suicer’s article, in his Thesaurus, on the word yvéarc. 

V. In support of my fifth proposition, I observe, that the ancients 
generally make the Mark who was first Bishop of Alexandria the 
same with that John Mark who was sister’s son to Barnabas, and 
tend that. he was ordained by that apostle, whom the Greek (chiefly 
Alexandrian) authorities cited by Dr. Cave in his Apostolici affirm 
to have come to Alexandria immediately on his departure from Rome. 
So.important, indeed, was this thought, that the forger (an Alexandrian 
too) of the Recognitions of Clement was pleased to invent a very. full 
and particular account of his arrival in that city. For we must re- 
member that, as the pagan nations were always eager (as Livy tells 
us), “ consecrare origines suas, et ad Deos referre auctores,’’ so the 
Christian churches prided themselves upon being reputed of aposto- 
lical foundation; and hence it was (as the learned have observed) 
that any apostle who so much as visited any of them was presently 
set down in their catalogue of bishops; so that sometimes (as we ma 
seein Valerius’ note on Kuseb. H. K. lib. iii. c.21,) the episcopal see is 
filled (with a witness) by two prelates at atime. This interest, then, 
which the Christians of Alexandria felt in St. Barnabas may have 
given occasion to the ascribing to him what was looked on as so phi- 
losophical and mysterious a work; since it doubtless seemed very 
desirable that the founder of a church in so literary a place should 
himself enjoy some literary reputation. “Illud quoque,”’ says the 
great Casaubon, “me vehementer movet quod videam, primis eccle- 
si temporibus, quam plurimos extitisse, qui facinus palmarium judi- 
cabant, celestem veritatem figmentis suis ire adjutum; qué facilius 
videlicet nova doctrina a gentium sapientibus admitteretur. Officiosa 
hee mendacia vocabant, bono fine excogitata; quo ex fonte dubio 
a orti sunt libri sexcenti, quos illa setas et proxima viderunt ab 

minibus minimé malis (nam de heereticorum libris non loquimur) 
sub nomine etiam Domini Jesu et apostolorum, aliorumque sanctorum 

ublicatos.”—Exercit. 1, N. x. in Baronii App. in Annales. . Not that 
would absolutely determine that the person who originally wrote 
this epistle intended to pass it off as St. Barnabas’s, any more. than 
Novatian made his Treatise de Trinitate for the purpose of imposing 





* I was greatly surprised to find Mr. Faber (in the Appendix of his Apastolicity 
of Trinitarianism) citing Tertullian de Pudicitid, cap. 20, as a testimony to this 
epistle ; because, if he had looked at the place itself, he must have seen that Ter- 
tullian is there speaking of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which he attributes to St. 
Barnabas. Indeed, the thing is so notorious, that one is surprised to see the learned 
author fall into the mistake under any circumstances.—See Usher's Preface to the 
Ep. Barnab. in the first vol. of Le Clerc’s P. P. Apostolici. 
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it on the world as Tertullian’s. 
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It is very probable that it was after- 
wards ascribed to him by the Alexandrian booksellers,* because they 
thought (for reasons already given) that they would make more of it 
when vended under this name than any other. See S. Hieronym. 
Apol. ii. ec. Ruffin. t. ii. p. 332, C. : 

Dr. Bentley (in his Dissertation on Phalaris) has opened some of 
the reasons which made literary frauds so frequent at Alexandria. 
“To forge and counterfeit books,” says that illustrious critic, “ and 
father them upon great names, has been a practice almost as old as 
letters. But it was then most of all in fashion, when the kings of 
Pergamus and Alexandria, rivalling one another in the magnificence 
and copiousness of their libraries, gave great rates for any treatises 
that carried the names of celebrated authors, which was an invitation 
to the scribes aud copyers of those times to enhance the price of their 
wares by ascribing them to men of fame and reputation,” &c.—Introduct. 
p- 10. And he cites as authorities Ammonius, Comment. in Preed. 
Arist. p. 10, edit. Venet.; and Galen, Com. 2, in Hippoer. de Nat. 
Hom. But, in truth, the root of the matter lay deeper than this 
learned writer seems to have suspected. For we must remember, that 
Egypt was the great workshop of the system of ancient legislation ; 
the first principle of which was, that it is lawful to deceive for the 
public good.t ‘The circumstances of the people afforded their rulers 
greater advantages for acting fully up to this principle in Egypt than 
in any other country; so that it became early fixed in the minds of 
their priesthood and learned men with a tenacity which it was impos- 
sible to disturb, Jamblichus, speaking of Hermes 'Trismegistus, fairly 
adds, @ éy Kai oi iypérepor tpdyova ra abréy ric codiac ebphpara dyer 
Gecury, ‘Eppot ravra ra oixeiu ovyypappara érovopefovrec, de Myss. ¢. i. 
s. 1; and Diodorus Siculus tells that King Mnevis—rpooromOijvat 
abr@ roy “Eppijy cedwkevat vopouc, Ww peyadwry &yabar airiove évopeévove. 
Bibl. lib. i. p. 84. Now then, when the fanatical school of the latter 
Platonists (whose head-quarters were at Alexandria) sought to resus- 
citate the carcase of pagan superstition, and give philosophy a fresh 
hold upon the popular mind by an alliance with religion, there was no 
more likely method could be devised than that of recommending their 
own doctrines under the venerable names of the ancient sages. Their 
principles did not stand in their way; and the mysterious veil un- 
der which the old Egyptian learning had lain concealed, as well as 
the destruction of almost all the true records of it, in the political mis- 
fortunes of the country, gave great facilities for the successful prac- 
tice of this jugglery. From them the early heretics soon borrowed 
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{ 
* Alterum fraudis genus erat cum viro aut scriptori celebri integrum opus tribue- 
bant, ut cum Dionysio Areopagite tributi sunt libri qui sub ejus nomine circum: 
feruntur......... Populi nempe cupidi sciendi quid sensissent primi illi Christian, 
quidve iis contigisset, omnes Bibliothecarum angulos perscrutabantur, omnes Libra- 
riorumn officinas excutiebant, ut viderent num quid eorum superesset ; quod cum anim- 
adverterent homines lucri eupidi, hiantes et credulos facilé deluserunt, et ineredi- 
bilem copiam librorum recens conscriptorum antiquis scriptoribus fallente titulo tri- 
buerunt.—Clerici Ars Crit. p. iii. s. ii. c. 1; ef. Daillé de Vero Usu, PP. p. 145 
and Mosheim de caussis Supposit. libror. sec. i. et xi. p. 217. 
t Cf. Brucker. Hist. Philos, vol. ii. p. 379. 
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the trick ;* and if some, even of the orthodox, did not wholly shake 
off their-old pagan principles when they undertook the profession ofa 
holier faith, the misfortune is surely rather to be lamented: than 
wondered at. But whether this epistle were a pious or an impious 
fraud—whether it emanated from the indiscreet. zeal of some mis+ 
taken Christian, or the dishonest knavery of some covetous boek- 
seller, 1 am afraid it is too certain that the fathers were not much 
inclined to scrutinize very exactly the true value of an evidence which 
tended to support any of their favourite opinions. “ Nec refert,” says 
the great Father Pagi, speaking of the fable of Aristeas, “ quod sancti 
Patres Historiam istam tanquam veram narrationem operibus suis in- 
seruerint; nam ea utrum esset vera, necne, non erat cur criticé in- 
quirerent, quando quidem Greeca LXX seniorum versio, qua tune 
ecclesia utebatur adversus Judeeos, qui contextum Heb. inter dispu- 
tandum Christianis passim opponebant, illius fidem egregié tuebatur.” 
(Cited by Dr. Hody, Preef. in Lib, de Text. Orig., &c.) So that 
Clemens, finding this work to abound in that mystical theology which 
his own prejudices led him to value, did not (we may be sure) think 
it necessary to examine very accurately into the external proof of its 
genuineness and authenticity ; though we see that elsewhere, when he 
is disposed to give a contrary exposition of his own, he does not suffer 
the authority of an epistle, which he here tells us was written by an 
apostle, a man full of the Holy Ghost, to stand in the way of his 
geniust (Peedag. |. ii. c. 10 i) nor is this Epistle of St. Barnabas the 
only suspicious book appealed to in the Stromata, He cites with 
equal gravity the Sibylline Oracles, the Gospel of the Hebrews, the 
Gospel of the Egyptians, the preaching of St. Peter, the acts of St. 
Peter, the story of Aristeas, &c. For we must be careful to distin- 
guish, in the writings of the fathers, when they are concerned with the 
real grounds of their own faith, and when they are only using plau- 
sible topics to persuade others. In settling the canon, for instance, 
upon which they knew the whole integrity of their religion depended, 
they were, as became them, cautious, deliberate, and discriminating. 
But in the case of those books that had no claim to such a place, and 
yet might be made use of in their contests with heathens or heretics, 


a ——— mimes meee nee, 





* Had we the Treatise of Amphilochius Iconiensis, repi rév Vevderrypagwy 
TOY Tapa Toig aiperixotg, which was quoted in the second council of Nice, it might 
throw much light on this whole subject. Cf. St. Augustini, Ep. xlviii, ad Vincent, 
The modest author of the Apostolical Constitutions (speaking in the person of the 
~ meen talks of—ra tm’ dvépart npwv mapa tov doeBdy cparovOevra PiBXia,! 

Ab. vi. ce. 16. ’ 

+ l was surprised to find that the Bishop of Lincoln, in his excellent Life of 

rer has not noticed this remarkable inconsistency, where he speaks of Barnabas’ 
“pistie, 

¢ Clerici Ars Critica, p. ii., § i. c. 16, which is entitled Historia Rhetorica, and 
the places cited by Daillé de Vero Usu PP. p. 146, especially St. Basil, Ep, 64, 
t. ti, p, 849, who, explaining away some strange words of Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
observes, bri ob Coyparewe eipyrar dX’ dywrisrixwg. The following, from Je- 
rome’s Apology against Jovinian, is so full an account of the matter that I choose to 
cite it at length. ‘* Legimus, o eruditissimi viri, in scholis pariter, e¢ Aristotelea 
lla, de Gorgia fontibus manantia, simul didicimus ; plura videlicet esse genera dieendi ; 
et, inter extera, aliud esse yupvaotuwe scribere, aliud Coypariuwg. In priori 
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the rhetorical nature of their early education, and the agonistic tem 

of the times, inclined them sometimes to be less scrupulous. This 

distinction appears to me of great importance to be observed by any 

one who desires to understand the true sentiments and character of 

the ecclesiastical writers. WILLIAM FitTz@ERALp. 
Trinity College, Dublin, Jan. 15, 1838. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
( Continued from p. 398.) 


Tue extracts given in the last number from the correspondence which 
passed between the court of Charles II. in exile and the remnant. of 
the bishops in England, closed with Clarendon’s prediction that, at 
that critical time, the church would be either “ totally ruined, or 
else that it would be restored to a great lustre.”* The latter part 
of his prophecy was happily rigor ree and, though there was 
indeed “too much reason” for the “ doubt’’ which he expressed, that 
if the crown were the next day restored, ‘‘the church would not be in 
many years repaired,” yet, within little more than a year and a half, 
Bishop King, in his funeral sermon for Bishop Duppa, already quoted, 
taking up Clarendon’s own expression, could speak of “that lustre” 
to which, in the king’s “ miraculous restoration,” God had “ restored 
the church,” and in which men might “now see it.” Bishop King, 
himself (as he tells us) Bishop Duppa’s “ only associate in several 
travels undertaken to bring to effect’ the great object of their solici- 
tude, thankfully pointed out “ how careful bis majesty was to preserve 
and support the church, at that time when, in his exiled condition, he 
could not well support himself.”+ The king, as we have seen, was 
not less careful to secure the appointment of fit persons to the vacant 
sees, by consulting the elder bishops, than to preserve the episcopal 
succession itself; and how much of the “ lustre” to which the chureh 
was restored was owing to the high character and endowments of 
those who were then called to its chief seats, it is needless to point 
out at large. The mere recital of their names is sufficient. 


vagam esse Responsionem, et Adversario ndentem nunc hee, nunc illa fae 

caer, argumentari ut libet; aliud loqui, aliud agere ; panem, ut dicitur, ostender¢, 

pidem tenere. In sequenti autem, aperta frons, et, ut ita dicam, ingenuitas nece* 

saria est. Origenes, Methodius, Eusebius, Apollinaris, multis versuum millibus 
et yrium. i 


scribunt adversus Celsum Considerate quib 

loqui non quod sentiunt, sed quod necesse est, dicunt dieunt 
Gentiles.” IToAA)) 1% says Chrysostom, 9 rig axarnc icyic: parte pn 
pera Sodepaic rpocaytoOw rijc ectwo. Maddow dt oddi drdrny rd rowiTe 
eet wadtiv, dX’ OIKONOMIAN riva, cai cogiay, «, r. \.—De Sacerd. lib. i. 


* Vid. sup. p. 397. t Vid. sup. p. 398. 
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Upon # resolution of filling up the vacant sees, there was delivered to his 
majesty this list of the nine surviving prelates who had outlived the persect- 
tion and confusion of the times :— * 

' J. Dr. William Juxon, Bishop of London. 

2. Dr. William Piers, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Dr. Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely. 
Dr. Robert Skinner, Bishop of Oxford. 
. Dr. William Roberts, Bishop of Bangor. 
Dr. John Warner, Bishop of Rochester. 
Dr. Brian Duppa, Bishop of Sarum. 
Dr. Henry King, Bishop of Chichester. 
. Dr. Accepted Frewen, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 
“ The first step taken towards supplying the vacant sees was his majesty's 
nomination of the good old Bishop of London, Dr. William Juxon, to be 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The congé d’élire was granted Sept. 3, 1660. He 
was elected Sept. 13, and confirmed in King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at 
Westminster, Sept. 20, by virtue of the king’s letters of commission directed 
to all the bishops then living.”* 

“Thursday, Sept. 20.—This day was a day of rejoicing to all that love (that 
whereof God is the author) order in the church. For, this morning, that 
most reverend father, William, now Lord Archbishop, was translated from 
London to Canterbury. The solemnization was in King Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel, where (besides a great confluence of the orthodox clergy) many per- 
sons of honour and gentry gave God thanks for the mercy of this day; there 
being scarce a man whose heart was not touched with the sight of that holy 
prelate, who (by the confession of all the world) is a person of such primitive 
sanctity, such wisdom, piety, learning, patience, charity, and all apostolical 
virtues, that God hath now shewn He hath mercy left for the distressed Church 
of England. Consider how, where, and in what times he was preserved, 
was made bishop of the great city when twas most giddy, kept the king's 
purse whe. necessities were deepest and clamours loudest; in highest places 
and greatest business, and yet universally beloved ; always drawn and forced 
into preferment ; and remember his valiant piety at the death of Strafford, 
and of Strafford’s master; and then you'll grant (what our martyred sove- 
reign sealed at his last breath) that this is the good man whom God and the 
King have now placed at the helm of the church of England.”+ 

“ Monday, Sept. 24.—Dr. Brian Duppa, the worthy and learned Bishop of 
Sarum, who, after his majesty was beheaded, had retired to Richmond in 
Surrey, where he spent most of his time in great devotion and solitude, was 
translated to Winchester, September 24, 1660, to the great joy and comfort of 
many lords and gentlemen, as well as the reverend clergy, who all had a deep 
sense and memory of his prudence and piety, owing them as a lasting tribute, 
not only for his great example of virtue and godliness, but for those excellent 
seeds and principles so happily laid in the youth of the king.”’} 

“Friday, Sept. 28.—The king’s letter missive to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, London, recommending Dr. Gilbert Sheldon as a person meet to be 
preferred to the see of London, considering his virtue, learning, wisdom, and 
Garity, and other good gifts wherewith he is endued. Given at Whitehall, 

28th day of September, in the twelfth year of our reign.”"§ 

“Monday, Oct. 1.—The filling of the archiepiscopal see of York — 

congé 
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majesty’s nomination of Dr..Accepted Frewen, Bishop of Coventry and 
field, to be translated thither. Towards which he had obtained his 
@élire September 6, and was accordingly elected September 22, had the royal 





* Bishop Kennett's Register and Chronicle, p. 252. 
+ Ibid. p. 264, from the “ Publick Intelligence,” No, 39. 
¢ Ibid. p. 265. § Ibid. 
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assent October 1, was confirmed October 4, enthronized in the person of Tobias 
Wickham, prebendary of that metropolitan church, October 11, and had the 
temporalities restored October 26, 1660.’"* 

“ Thursday, October 4.—After well providing for the two metropolitan sees 
of Canterbury and York, and for the see of London, the next care was to fill 
up the see of Winchester, by the translation of Dr. Brian Duppa, Bishop of 
Salisbury, who was confirmed Bishop of Winton, the 4th of October, 1660. 
And upon that translation Dr. Humphrey Henchman was elected Bishop of 
Sarum, confirmed the 23rd, consecrated the 28th instant. 

‘“‘The solemnities of the translation of the most reverend father in God, 
Accepted, now Lord Archbishop of York, were performed on Thursday, 
October 4th, to the great satisfaction of all that had formerly known the 
learning and wisdom of that worthy prelate, not only when he was Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, Vice-Chancellor of Oxon, and President of Magdalen 
College, but also during those very many years he served his late majesty as 
chaplain in ordinary. 

‘‘ Upon this translation of Bishop Frewen, the see of Lichfield was not sup- 
plied for about the space of a year, in expectation that Mr. Richard Baxter 
would take it, (for the king intended it for him conditionally he would con- 
form.t) .... At length Mr. Baxter, the corypheus of the presbyterian party, 
refusing it, lest he in a high manner should displease the brethren, it was 
offered to Dr. Richard Baylie, President of St. John’s College and Dean of 
Sarum, who had been avery great sufferer for the king’s cause, but, he refusing 
it .... it was thereupon conferred upon Dr. John Hacket.’’} 

“Thursday, Oct. 23.—These four reverend and eminent persons, Dr. Gilbert 
Sheldon, Lord Bishop of London, Dr. Robert Sanderson, Lord Bishop of Lin- 
coln, Dr. Humphrey Henchman, Lord Bishop of Sarum, and Dr. George Mor- 
ley, Lord Bishop of Worcester, were confirmed at St. Mary’s Church, in 
Cheapside, commonly called Bow Church, being all persons of such known 
prudence, learning, and piety, that the church of England may promise to her- 
self great happiness and settlement in their several jurisdictions.’’§ 

“ Dr. Gilbert Ironside .... about this time being nominated to the see of 
Bristol, was consecrated thereunto (being first created doctor of divinity) in 
St. Peter’s Church at Westminster, on the 6th of January, 1660. ‘That which 
I am to take notice further of him is, that, though he was never chaplain to 
any spiritual or temporal lord, or to any king or prince, or enjoyed any dig- 
nity in the church, (except the little prebend forementioned,) he was looked 
upon as the fittest person to enter upon that mean bishoprick.”|| 

“Sunday, Oct. 28.—The consecration of Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Bishop elect of 
London, Dr. Humphrey Henchman, Bishop of Sarum, Dr. Robert Sanderson, 
Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. George Morley, Bishop of Worcester, and Dr. George 
Griffith, Bishop of St. Asaph, in the chapel of King Henry the Seventh at 
Westminster; the office being performed by Brian, Bishop of Winton, assisted 
by Accepted, Archbishop of York, Matthew, Ely, John, Rochester, and Henry, 
Chichester, by virtue of a commission from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
directed to them for that purpose, dated October 24, 1660." 

“« Dr. Sheldon, Bishop of London, (than whom none knew, valued, or loved 
Dr. Sanderson more or better,) was by his majesty made a chief trustee to cym- 
mend to him fit men to supply the then vacant bishopricks. And Dr. Sheldon 
knew none fitter than Dr. Sanderson, and therefore humbly desired the king 
that he would nominate him: and, that done, he did as humbly desire Dr. San- 


* Ibid. p. 270. 
t Some extracts will be given in the sequel, in reference to this proposition. 
¢ Ibid, p. 272. § Ibid, p. 288, from the ‘* Publick Intelligence.” 
Ibid. p. 2905. 
© “They had been commended to the king by Dr. Sheldon.” “ And particularly 
Dr. Sanderson was importuned by Sheldon to accept that dignity.”"— Note, in Kennett. 
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derson, that he would, for God's and the church’s sake, take that charge and 
care upon him. Dr. Sanderson had, if not an unwillingness, certainly no for- 
wardness to undertake it; and would often say, he had not led himself, but 
his friend would now lead him, into a temptation which he had daily prayed 
against, and besought God, if he did undertake it, so to assist him with His 
grace, that the example of his life and his earnest endeavours might promote 
His glory, and help forward the salvation of others,’’* 

“Dr. John Barwick, that useful agent and frequent sufferer for the royal 
cause, declining to accept the bishoprick of Carlisle, was by his majesty pro- 
moted to the deanery of Durham. . . . He took possession of this deanery on 
the Feast of All Saints, 1660... . At Durham he enjoyed a very large revenue, 
wherewith he both repaired the publick buildings, sacrilegiously ruined, and 
relieved the poor, and kept hospitality, entertained strangers of all ranks, not 
delicately indeed, (which he never affected,) yet handsomely and generously. 
But, above all things, his chief care was, that God’s most pure worship should 
be celebrated with the utmost decency, (which by the rage of the fanaticks 
had been long abolished both at Durham and lloughton,) and that a bishop 
should be chosen for the consolation of the widow church. His next concern 
was, that all the prebendal houses, and especially the decayed fabrick of the 
cathedral, should not only be every way secured against the injuries of the 
weather, but also embellished with such ornaments as became the house of 
God. lle took care likewise to erect a grammar school from the ground, and 
make it a nursery of good literature. ... Ile took upon himself, with great 
readiness and affection, and with a most holy zeal, both to bring all the 
officers of the church under good discipline, and to a regular life, and to aug- 
ment the stipends and salaries of the poorer sort, not only of the mother 
church, but of all the churches which depended upon it.”+ 

“ Saturday, Nov. 3.— This morning the right reverend father in God, Gil- 
bert, Lord Bishop of London, was installed by proxy in that famous cathedral 
of St. Paulin London. ‘The installation was performed (according to ancient 
custom) within the great choir, by virtue of a mandate from the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, directed, as of course, to Dr. George Hall, Archdeacon 
of Canterbury, (son to Joseph, late Lord Bishop of Norwich,) who there 
attended the solemnity, and installed that most reverend and worthy Doctor 
Nicholas, Dean of St. Paul's, the lord bishop’s proxy; and (which we cannot 
forget) the same ancient chair or see, which so long had stood in this great 
cathedral, till by the iniquity of these times it was pulled down and thrown 
aside, was preserved to this day for its ancient and sacred use, and restored to 
the place where it formerly stood, (when the organ and rest of that famous 
choir were broken and embezzled,) so as the choir itself seems to have been 
this day installed, and the bishop preserved to settle this busy and populous 
diocese, as his most reverend predecessor the whole province, and whoever 
considers the archbishop, the bishop, the dean, and the archdeacon, must con- 
fess this was a most worthy installation.’’} 

“Sunday, Dec. 2.—This day seven bishops were consecrated at St. Peter's, 
Westminster, by the most reverend father in God, Accepted, Lord Archbishop 
of York.... 

“The first that was consecrated was that eminent and faithful son of the 
church of England, Dr. John Cosin, Master of Peter House in Cambridge, 
late Dean of Peterborough, now Lord Bishop of Durham; in whom a man 
May read the reward of a learned, pious constancy against all extremities. 
For this is he whom our busy firebrands, in the year 1640, would persuade 
the world was warping towards popery; when (to their shame and our 
church's honour) no divine, of our own or of foreign nations, hath been a 


ne 
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* Ibid. p. 296, from Walton’s Life of Bishop Sanderson. t Ibid. p. 303. 
¢ Ibid. pp. 303, 304, from the “ Publick Intelligence,” No. 45. 
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greater buckler for the protestant cause, and that in the midst of its greatest 
and strongest adversaries. 

‘The second bishop was Dr. William Lucy, now Lord Bishop of St. 
David's, a a person not only of a noble, ancient family, but of signal candour 
and virtues requisite in a churchman, which, in these worst of times, have 
gained him great esteem from the very enemies of his order and function. 

‘The third was that learned Dr. Benjamin Laney, Master of Pembroke Hall 
in Cambridge, late Dean of Rochester, who, after many years’ faithful service 
to his late majesty (as chaplain in ordinary), and especially at the treaty at 
Uxbridge, went into France to attend his present majesty, who hath now 
made him Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 

‘* The fourth was that reverend Dr. Hugh Lloyd, D.D., who hath done and 
suffered so much in Wales, in the service of his majesty and the church, for 
which and other episcopal qualities he is now consecrated Lord Bishop of 
Llandaff. 

“The fifth was that learned and pious man Dr. Richard Sterne, Master of 
Jesus College in Cambridge, whom that renowned martyr, William, late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, chose to be near him when he was put to death, 
(for endeavouring to prevent those confusions which we have all since sufti- 
ciently tasted ;) whose death possibly had such influence on this pious bishop, 
that his notions and conversations have been ever since so exemplary as if, 
from that hour, he himself also had expected marty rdom ; for w hich piety, 
great learning, and prudence, he is now (by his majesty’ s favour) Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle. 

‘* The sixth was that great instrument of our church’s honour, Dr. Bryan 
Walton, whose learning, prudence and integrity, have been signally manifest, 
not only at Oxford, in that excellent discourse written in defence of the church 
of England, called ‘An Answer to an Ungodly Pamphlet,’ &c., but also by 
that eternal work of setting forth the Holy Bible in all the oriental languages, 
which (without the least shadow of boasting) is the most absolute and 
famous edition of the bible that the Christian world hath or is like to enjoy ; 
for all which virtues he is now most deservedly the Lord Bishop of Chester. 

“The seventh is that accomplished Dr. John Gauden, who, upon all occa- 
sions, hath taken such worthy pains, in the pulpit and at the press, to rescue 
his majesty and the church of England from all the mistakes and heterodox 


opinions of several and different factions, as also from the sacrilegious hands of 


those false brethren whose scandalous conversation was consummate in de- 
vouring church lands, and then with impudence to make sacrilege lawful ; 
whereof his sacred majesty (the greatest defender of the faith and patrimony 
of the church) hath took such special notice, that therefore he hath made him 
Lord Bishop of Exeter.”* 

“Tuesday, March 18, [1661-2.]—The death of Dr. Henry Ferne, Bishop 
of Chester, . . . domestic chaplain to Dr. Morton, Bishop of Durham, . . . con- 
secrated Bishop of Chester, in Ely House, Holborn, on Shrove Sunday, Feb. 
9, 1661, in the room of Dr. Brian Walton, deceased. Great matters were 
expected from him as to benefaction and learning ; but within five weeks he 
was suddenly taken away from among the living, to the great grief and reluc- 
tancy of all the true sons of the church of E ngland, and of the loyal party, on 
Sunday, March 16th, in the house of his kinsman, Mr. Nevill, in Paul's 
Churchyard, 1661, aged 56 years.t... 


ee ae ee a 





* Ibid. p. 323, from the “ Publick Intelligence.” 

t “The very exact editor of the Life of Dr. Jobn Barwick i in English, has put 
this note, p. 240:—'In a manuse ript note on Dr. Price’s Mystery and Method of 
his Majesty’s happy Restoration, ps 38, I find it observed, that the king gave autho- 
rity to Dr. Duppa, then Bishop of Salisbury, and other bishops (not there named), t 
consecrate Dr. Hammond, Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Lucey, Dr. Ferne, and Dr, Walton, and 
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* Much might be said of his remarkable devotion and piety, exemplified in 
his constant prayers and fastings, both publick and private, through his whole 
life, but especially in the sad times he lived; as also of his temper and dispo- 
sition, which was so sweet and harmless, so even, so ingenuous and Chris- 
tian, that such who have conversed with him have desired to sit at his feet 
continually. The character given of him by one that knew him from a youth 
was, that ‘if he had any fault, it was, he could not be angry.’ And others of 
his intimate acquaintance observed, that * he was never known to be guilty of 
censuring others, either privately or publickly, and that also such was his 
public spirit, that he never declined any service that might tend to the ad- 
vancement of the church or state.’ 

“‘ He was celebrated in the late times for his clear resolutions of the differ- 
ences between the king and parliament, and between the churches of England, 
Geneva, and Rome; which he performed with so mighty a strength and per- 
spicuity that the two adverse parties confessed, that ‘the church of England's 
cause never looked so orderly and devoutly in any writings as in those of Dr. 
Ferne.’ ’”* 

“Tuesday, March 25.—This evening was buried at the Abbey in West- 
minster that right reverend and learned prelate, Dr. Henry Ferne, late Lord 
Bishop of Chester, who, by his indefatigable study, preaching, and writing, 
testified that he valued the service of his majesty and the church of England 
above his health and life in this world, for which he is now rewarded in a 
better.”’+ 

“Thursday, April 24.—This day that reverend and virtuous prelate, Brian, 
late Lord Bishop of Winchester, was buried in Westminster Abbey, his corpse 
being very decently attended thither from York House in the Strand, at 
whose funeral the right reverend father in God, Henry, Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester, who succeeded this reverend prelate in that see of Chichester, be- 
stowed a very worthy sermon,{ as due to the memory of so pious a bishop, 
and the long and great amity that had been betwixt them.’ 

‘On the third of January, 1663-4, he [ Dr. Sancroft] was nominated by the 
king to the deanery of York; and having been elected by the chapter on the 
23rd of that month, he was installed by proxy on the 26th of the following 
February. He retained this situation only for the short space of ten months, 
and appears to have found it no lucrative preferment; for it is stated that he 
expended, in building and other charges, 200/. more than he received. He 
was enabled, however, during the short period he held this preferment to 
render considerable service to the cathedral church; for. having found the 
accounts in a state of confusion, he brought them into order, and made out a 
correct rental. 

‘Towards the close of the same year (1664) the deanery of St. Paul’s fell 


Se —_ — — — . _ ee 


that the warrant was brought from Brussels by Mr. Allestrey in May, 1659.’ ” 
Cf. sup. p. 393. Dr. Barwick, it will be recollected, had, as well as Dr. Ferne, 
been chaplain to Bishop Morton. Vid. sup, p. 390. 

* Ibid. p. 644. + Ibid. p. 649, from ‘* Mereurius Publicus,” No. 12. 

I “A Sermon preached atthe Funeral of Brian, Lord Bishop of Winchester, in the 
Abbey Church of Westminster, April 24, 1662, by Dr. Henry King, Lord Bishop 
of Chichester, on Psalm exvi. 10. 

“*P. 11. You had one famous light, whose learning and exemplary life shone 
brightly in the orb of our English church, extinguished very lately, (Dr. Ferne, 
Bishop of Chester,) and when that earth which covered him is scarcely made up, 
behold here another worthy follows, ready to take his final lodging in the same dust... 
_“* RP. 44. This worthy person, having completed seventy and three years, with some 
few days over, exchanged this painful life into an everlasting rest, leaving his virtues 


ne a imitated by those that can, and his loss to be lamented by all that are left be- 
ind.’ "—T bid. 


Ibid, Pp. GOS. 
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vacant by the death of Dr. Barwick, and the king shewed his further favour to 
Dr. Sancroft by conferring on him that more lucrative preferment. He was 
elected to it on the 10th of November, and installed on the 10th of the follow- 
ing month. About the same time he was appointed to the prebend of Ox- 
gate, in the same cathedral, and elected a residentiary, having been installed 
in that situation the day preceding his installation in the deanery. 

“A stronger proof can scarcely be afforded of the general estimation in 
which his character was held than by the fact of so many preferments flowing 
upon him, in this short space of time, from so many various quarters. It ap- 
pears that Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Henchman, Bishop of London, 
were warmly interested in his success, and used their interest with the Crown in 
assisting his advancement.”’* 





SACRED POETRY. 


IDEAL ANTICIPATIONS 


‘¢ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him.”’—1 Cor. ii. 9. 


Deep in the caves of mind, 
Beyond where thought hath birth, 
A form of heavenly beauty is enshrin’d. 
Amid the shadows of our earth, 
And all throughout Art’s weary reach, 
Wherever Sense can teach, 
In every nook around our house of pain, 
For something fair we seek, but seek for it in vain. 


Though wrecks of Eden’s grace, 
And gleanings dimly bright, 
Nature hath stored in her own hiding-place, 
And half reveals to human sight ; 
With her light wand, if Fancy flies 
Before the ear and eyes, 
Within her glass there is a fairer sky, 
And dim and dun the lights of cold reality. 





‘ The two following letters, written by the Bishop of London to Dr. Sancroft 
at the time of his promotion to the deanery of St. Paul’s, happen to be preserved 
in the Harleian Collection.”— See v. 378, 107, 109. 

*€ October 22nd. 
Paul’s deceased ; to-morrow I attend at Whitthall, in 
hope to obtain that you may succeed. Do not think of relinquishing anything but your 
deanery until you receive directions from my Lord of Canterbury. God preserve 
you. ‘ Your most affectionate friend, Humrr. Lonpoy.’ 


‘This day the Dean of St. 


“ London House, October 25th. 
‘In my last I gave you notice, that the Dean of St. Paul’s deceased on Saturday 
last ; now I tell you, that his majesty has most graciously appointed you to succeed him 
tn this church. My Lord of C anterbury adviseth you to hasten hither as soon as 
your oceasions will permit, and I desire the same.’ 


“ There exist in the Harleian Collection above forty letters from this Bishop of 
London to Dr. Sancroft,”"—D’Oyly’s Life of Sancroft, vol, i. pp. 181—138. 
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Or when the dark deep hall 
With stars is lighted up, 
Full of strange eyes; and haply one o’er all 
So blue and bright, that fancy’s cup 
Runs o’er; still all that is beheld 
Speaks more left unreveal’d ; 
As when in woodland haunts and alleys green, 
Behind each rock and tree, flies nature's fairy queen. 


And some, in marble mould, 

Have toil’d with form and mien 
That unportrayed image to unfold, 

And named some fabled thing unseen— 
Something they know not, yet would love, 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove— 

Then turn away; ‘tis in the bosom pent, 

And all that art can do is vain and impotent. 


And some with tuneful shell, 
And all th’ enchanting beat 
Of sounds made musical, have sought full well, 
With wreathed phrase and windings sweet, 
And images most manifold, 
The unearthly grace to mould ; 
As when good Homer pour’d his soul in song, 
And Spenser wander’d forth in magic fancy strong. 


In wonder’s twilight porch, 
And spirit-haunted ground, 
’Mid shapes and shades lit by his wizard torch, 
He sought for something yet unfound. 
Behind the veil a form hath stood, 
For ever fair and good ; 
More than his soul hath known, or spirit sung, 
Led by th’ enchantress Hope her fairy haunts among. 


Yea, what is human love, 
When her impassion’d sense 
Makes all in earth below, and heav’n above, 
To speak her own deep eloquence, 
Till they obsequious homage pay 
Unto a thing of clay? 
She borrows from that heav’n-born ray within, 
And thence a halo weaves around a child of sin. 


Vain soul, where dost thou run, 
Wander’d from thine own place, 
In which obedience held thee round thy sun? 
Thy clue regain, thy thread retrace, 
Ere the gate close for evermore, 
For dark and low the door. 
Ah me, is this the door, and this the way! 
Alas, I tremble sore ; let us kneel down and pray. 


To calmer thoughts ’tis giv'n 
That image to descry, 
Most lovely, , yet unloved; the veil is riv’n 
If cleansed by prayer the earth-dimm’d eye, 
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Embosom’'d in celestial light 

Far in the womb of night ; 
And we may aye approach Him, till we see 
Unharm’'d, and Faith be lost in boundless Charity. 








As one that turns away 
From grave or death-bed dear, 
Buoyed by a manlier sorrow, through life’s day 
That cherish’d form in heart to bear, 
Till all things done for that dear sake 
Shall of that love partake ; 
So may we watch Thy steps, till, unreproved, 
We too may drink Thy light, and love as we are loved. 








O blessed and calm Ilope, 
May I in thee grow bold, 
In thee of all affections hold the scope, 
And the soul’s anchor, and behold 
In thee, as in some watery well, 
The eternal citadel. 
While o’er thy breast no ruffling gales draw near, 
Nor earth-born clouds come o’er to dim that vision clear 





Then hence, ye thoughts of praise, 
Suggesting visions vain, 
And ye heart-stealing schemes, with syren ways, 
"Tis ye that lay on prayer the chain ! 
Ye hopes that cling to earth, come home ! 
Ye lead the soul to roam, 
And clothe with wings, till, all her wanderings o’er, 
She sits at home and sighs to find that she is poor. 


But, locks of blending grey, 
And thoughts that haunt the wind 
Which comes to bear Summer’s last leaf away, 
Wrecks and decays which fancy bind, 
Full welcome are the hopes ye bring ; 
By your sweet odorous wing 
Near we, refresh’d, to happier shores, and strive, 
As we would live, to pray,—and as we pray, to live. 


Through the dim vale of life, 
Thus walk’d the good of old ; 
Ker thus unharm’d,’mid scenes of worldly strife, 
’Mid kindred, home, and pastoral fold, 
With scrip and staff in hand appear, 
Like some girt traveller ; 
Firm fix’d the pilgrim eye, and yearning still 
For some calm spot of rest beyond Eve’s gleaming hill. 


TO A ROBIN WHICH SETTLED ON THE AUTHOR WHILST 
MINISTERING AT THE ALTAR. 


Poor trembling bird! thy instinct doth not fail thee, 
He that hath made thee still doth guide thee best ; 
When all thou trustest threaten to assail thee, 
Here art thou sure of pity and of rest. , 
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CORRESPON DENCE.—ON CHURCH RATES. 


O that whome’er the heartless world hath slighted 
Would watch thy wings, would wisdom learn of thee ! 
O that affection scorned, and feeling blighted, 
Would bid them thitherward for comfort flee! 


Securely here to ask repose and healing 
The restless, weary, wounded soul may come ; 
Securely here the outcast suppliant, kneeling, 
May pray for shelter, and will find a home. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begsto remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON CHURCH RATES. 


My vrEaR Sir,—My position, to which one of your correspondents 
(Mr. Goode) in the April Number has called the attention of your 
readers, (namely, that of “the one churchman who has asserted that 
church-rate is only a voluntary offering on the part of the people,’’) 
must appear, at first sight, so questionable, and has been rendered so 
unenviable by the kind of praise which the “ Edinburgh Review” has 
awarded me, at the disparagement of abler and better men than my- 
self, who, | am sure, have entered upon the question of church-rates 
with as much sincerity as I could possibly do, that I hope I shall not 
be charged with egotism if, in my own vindication, when my name is 
thus obtruded upon public notice, I request permission to insert in the 
“ British Magazine’ "some documents upon the point which have fallen 
in my way since the publication of my pamphile t, and which have, 
necessarily as it seems to me, tended to ‘confirm me in the view whie ‘h 
I then maintained. Ido not make this request in ignorance or dis- 

regard of the fact, that I have to reckon the “B ritish Magazine’ as 
one of the authorities with which it has been my lot to differ on this 
occasion; but as, | suppose, truth, and not victory, is the object of us 
all, I trus that you will not think me unreasonable in making it. 

r have not, (at least I trust I have not,) on other occasions, shewn 
myself so unmindful of the rights and interests of the church as to 
leave room, in any candid mind, for a suspicion that my present posi- 
tion is the result of any wavering or hesitation in her behalf, Some, 
at least, will give me "credit when I say, that nothing but what has 
scemed to me the compulsory force of truth has indue ed me to take a 
line at variance with so many whom | love and esteem, and with 
whom I had much rather find myself ranged in this as in other 
matters, 

My position is, that the obligation of the people to contribute to the 
repairs of the parish churches, up to the year 1813, was altogether 
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what—except in the cases specified by that act—I believe it to con- 
tinue still, a religious, and not a civil, obligation—an obligation which 
can only be enforced by those appeals to conscience with which only 
the spiritual courts, as such, have to do; that the idea of church-rates 
forming part of church property, in the sense in which that term is 
used, to imply something recoverable by an action at common law, 
cannot be maintained; and that, if there was at the first (as some 
learned men have asserted) an endowment to that effect on the part 
of the original lords of manors, who built on their estates our present 
parish churches, such endowment was so soon and so wholly lost sight 
of, that no claim can be rested upon it. 

I. The first document I will cite is the “homily for repairing and 
keeping clean, and comely adorning churches,” put forth in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. The mere fact of there being a homily at all 
upon the subject seems corroborative of my view, for if it were a civil 
right, a lien upon estates according to the law of the land, it should 
seem a superfluous and roundabout way to enforce it by a set homily. 
But if we read the homily itself, the view is still further confirmed, for 
there is no allusion whatever in the homily to any such claim. It is 
throughout an appeal to conscience, on the score of the indecency and 
impropriety of the neglect, not on the score of fraud or dishonesty. I 
will only cite part of the last sentence (the homily is short, and those 
who feel interest in the matter can turn to it) : 


“ But have Godin your heart, be obedient to his blessed will, bind yourselves every 
man and woman to your power toward the reparations and clean-keeping of the 
church, to the intent that ye may be better encouraged to resort to your parish 
church.” 

Il. The Eighty-fifth of the Canons of 1603—4, which makes espe- 
cial reference to this homily, and may therefore, I suppose, be con- 
strued as concurring in the position apparently maintained in it. 

“85. Churches to be hept in sufficient reparation.—The churchwardens, or quest 
men, shall take care and provide that the churches be well and sufficiently re- 
paired, &c., as best becometh the house of God, and is prescribed in an homily to that 
effect.” 

‘The canons are in everybody’s hands, so I need not trespass upou 
your space by quoting more at length. What means the high com- 
missioners had of enforcing the decrees of the ecclesiastical ordinaries, 
as they are enjoined to do in the next canon, I do not know; but 
as the bill of rights has declared all such courts to be illegal and 
pernicious, I presume we cannot avail ourselves of it, whatever it may 
have been. 

111. A metropolitical letter of Archbishop Abbot, (1619,) in which 
this passage occurs :— 

«* And because I do receive complaint almost out of all countries, that the churches 
are neither repaired, nor seemly adorned, as is fit for the house of God, I pray your 
lordship that, together with this other charge, your subordinate officers may stir up 


your clergy in solemn sort, in their sermons, to call upon the people, for reforming this 
so irreligious an abuse.”— Wilkins, iv. 460. 


Is this the course which a man would take to vindicate a right of 
property ? 
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IV. A petition from the inferior clergy—viz., of the rectors, vicars, 
and curates of this nation, (1664,) in which this passage occurs :— 


“That you would compel such obstinate persons as refuse to pay their due rates 
and assessments to the repair of their respective churches, and other charges re- 
lating to the worship of God, to be responsible for such stubborn refusal to the civil 
magistrate, seeing they undervalue and despise all ecclesiastical authority.”— 


Wilkins, iv. 580. 


I ask again, if there was endowment and right of property, or if 
there had been at this time common law of the land, in the matter, is 
this the course that would have been taken ?—or how could such a 
petition have been necessary ? 

V. My last is from the valuable volume just published by Mr. 
Round, of Bishop Ken’s prose works. At page 492—4, we have his 
Articles of Visitation and Inquiry, This extract must be given at 
greater length :-— 


“ You, the churchwardens and sidesmen, are to maintain the chureh in sufficient 
repair, which is to be done by a tax, made by the churchwardens and parishioners, 
after public notice given of the time and place where they meet; and those that re- 
fuse are to be sued in the ecclesiastical court only. And for the better direction of 
persons concerned, here followeth the particular consultations of the learned civilians 
about church-rates ; — 

*]. Every inhabitant, dwelling within the parish, is to be charged according to 
his ability, whether in land, or living within the same parish, or for his goods there— 
that is to say, for the best of them, but not for both. 

“2. Every farmer dwelling out of the parish, and having lands, or living in the 
said parish, in his own occupation, is to be charged to the value of the same lands, 
or living, or else to the value of the stoek thereupon, even for the best, not for both. 

“3. Every farmer dwelling out of the parish, and having lands, or living, within 
the parish, in the occupation of any farmer or farmers, is not to be charged ; but the 
farmer or farmers thereof are to be charged, in particularity, every one according to 
the value of the land which he occupieth, or according to the stock thereupon, even 
for the best, but not for both, 

“4. Every inhabitant and farmer occupying arable land within the parish, and 
feeding his cattle out of the parish, is to be charged with the arable lands within the 
parish, although his cattle be fed out of the parish. 

“5. Every farmer of any mill within the parish is to be charged for that mill; and 
the owner thereof, if he be an inhabitant, is to be charged for his liability in the same 
parish, 

“*6. Every owner of lands, tenements, copyhold, and other hereditaments, inha- 
biting within the parish, is to be taxed according to his wealth, in regard to a 
parishioner, although he occupy none of them himself; and his farmer or farmers 
also are to be taxed for occupying only.” 


It should seem from this last clause, that ren¢ was not chargeable 
with church-rate unless the owner resided in the parish—only the 
farmer’s profit. This seems contrary to the meaning of Archbishop 
Stratford’s canon; and seems to make the rate a charge on persons 
rather than on property. The same seems the effect of clause 3, and 
perhaps also of clause 2; while the first, which leaves it at the 
option of the vestry to rate lands or goods, seems to witness so strongly 
against any lien upon the land, that I shall be curious to see how 
those who will come to the consideration of these extracts with differ- 
ent views from those which I have been led to entertain will think it 
possible to set it aside. Perhaps some of them will be kind enough to 
give us the benefit of their thouzhts upon the extracts I have here 


Vou. XTII.— May, 1838, 3 U 
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collected. I need not, I trust, assure them, that any observations of 
theirs will receive attention and respect from, 
My dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
ARTHUR PERCEVAL. 


P.S.—My attention was called to the first two extracts by an anony- 
mous pamphlet, privately printed in Cornwall; to the writer ‘of 
which I beg to take this opportunity of returning my thanks for his 
courtesy in sending me a copy of it. 


East Horsley, April 4, 1838. 


ON THE RATING OF TITHE COMMUTATION RENT CHARGE, 


9? 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ Judex,” in his exposition of the law of 
rating lands and tithes under the new parochial assessment act, has 
conferred an obligation on the community by the perspicuity with 
which he has brought the matter before the public. The following 
observations are intended as supplemental to the statement which he 
has made, and they may probably be serviceable in putting the tithe- 
owner on his guard against the infliction of an excessive assessment, 
and in furnishing him with arguments to support his appeal against it, 
should circumstances render such a proceeding necessary. 

1. It is decided in the case of Rex. ». Joddrell, the charter of the 
tithe-owner’s rights in the matter of rating, that “the sessions ought to 
ascertain the ratio which the rent of land bears to its average annual 
profit or value, and assess the tithe-owner for his tithe in the same 
ratio.” Now it may be observed that the appeal which was thus 
decided was against “ the occupiers of lands” in the parish of Yelling ; 
but as other profits besides those arising from lands were assessable to 
the poor previous to the passing of the Parochial Assessment Act, it 
may be inferred, that had the appeal been against the occupiers of 
any other species of property yielding an annual profit which was 
rateable, the learned judge who decided the case would have directed 
the sessions to ascertain the ratio which the rated value of such profit 
bore to its average annual value, and to rate the tithe-owner for his 
tithe-rent in the same ratio. It would appear, therefore, that the 
method to arrive at the amount at which the tithe-rent charge ought 
to be assessed should be to ascertain the ratio which the rated value 
of all lands, and of other rateable profits accruing in a panish, bears to 
the annual profit or value of such lands, and such other rateable pro- 
fits, and to assess the tithe-owner for his tithe-rent in the same ratio. 
The case of Joddrell applies to real property only; this would apply 
to all rateable property; a distinction which may be of consequence 
in many cases, in fact in all parishes which are not wholly agricul- 
tural. 

2. The Poor Law Commissioners, in their reply to an inquirer as to 
what sum should be deducted from the tithe commutation rent charge 
on account of rates, say, that the amount of rates paid in the preceding 
year is a true criterion to calculate what may be the amount for the 
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next succeeding year, and consequently advise that this should be the 
amount deducted. ‘Their letter is by no means clear; aig th it is 
hardly too much to say that parish officers generally have been led 
from it to suppose that the amount of the last year's rates is the only 
deduction to be made from the gross commutation rent charge. It is 
true that the letter, carefully considered, does not bear this interpreta- 
tion; but a plainer style of writing is desirable when the persons 
addressed are overseers and churchwardens, amongst whom, in coun- 
try parishes, the schoolmaster has at present been but very partially 
abroad. This criterion would be unjust, were it not accompanied in 
the last paragraph in the letter by a limitation not unfrequently over- 
looked; namely, that “this principle should be applied to all the pro- 
perty in the parish.” But to apply this principle as thus laid down, 
the assessment must be varied every year; for the rent for which any 

property might reasonably be supposed to let must depend upon the 
burdens to which it is subject. lf, when the rates on an acre of land 
amount to five shillings, the rack rent or assessable value is fifteen 
shillings, it seems to follow that if the rates are reduced to four shil- 
lings, the assessable value is increased to sixteen shillings at the least. 

This plan, therefore, would lead to great inconvenience, much ex- 
pense, and to appeals without end. Surely it would be a simpler 

plan, and “ do injustice to none,’ if the amount deducted on account 
of rates, instead of being the amount actually levied in the past year, 
were to be fixed at the annual av erage amount of the rates lev ied in 
the three or five years which elapsed immediately previous to the 
valuation of the parish on which the assessment is made. Constant 
changes would be thus avoided, and none need be made but upon 
appeal, except whenever a new valuation of the parish was considered 
necessary, At all events it would be an “injustice” to the tithe- 

owner were he to be allowed to deduct only from his gross rent 
charge the amount of the rates for the last year, provided that amount 
is less than the ave age amount of the rates at the time when the 
valuation was made on which the remaining property of the parish is 
assessed, unless the same principle is applied to that also ; but by the 
plan above proposed, * injustice would be done to none.’ 

3. The Poor Law Commissioners interpret the judgment of the 
court very liberally, by allowing a deduction from the farmer’s profit 
for his “ labour, and trouble, ands superintendence ;”’ they will not there- 
fore grudge an allowance to the tithe-owner for the perception of his 
rent charge, for he cannot collect it without some expense,—and what- 
ever this is, it will be a deduction from his profits. ‘The commissioners 
allow fourpence i in the pound to be paid to a collector for collecting a 
poor rate; a lesser sum can scarcely be allowed for collecting a rent 
charge. 

4. If the foregoing observationsare correct, we may arrive at a means 
of ascerti tining the : assessable value of a given rent chi arge, Suppose the 
three years’ av erage rates on the tithes at the time when the valuation 
for the paroc hial assessment at present acted upon was made to have 
been 5s. in the pound ; suppose the ecclesiastical dues to be 4/, 10s. ; 


and suppose the commutation rent charge to be SO00L : 
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£ wd; £ «6. 
The value of such rent charge* for I838is ... ... 486 1a 


Deduct average value of rates ... 0... ... oe eee 125 0 O 
pemeem eee ase boc sea tts’ dew Caw ee” Se 


Expenses of collecting 4861. 15s. at 4d. in the pound 8 2 3 
137 12 3 


349 2 9 
Now, it is generally supposed by writers on the subject, that the 
tenant's clear profit is equal to the landlord’s rent ; dividing therefore 
this sum by two, we have 174/. 11s. 44d. for the assessable value of 
the rent charge. It may, however, be sufficiently near the truth, in 
average cases, to state the assessable value of a tithe commutation rent 
charge at three-eighths of its whole amount. I am, yours &c., 


K. W. 


DR. PYE SMITH AND THE EXAMINATION IN THE 
GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Sin,—I have read with some surprise the letter of Dr. Pye Smith 
on the subject of the projected examination of the candidates for the 
degree of B.A. in the University of London, respecting their profi- 
ciency in the original Greek of the holy Gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, I should imagine that no one who reads that letter can 
think the reasons therein ‘alleged in the least degree tenable. But I 
put a case, and illustrate it by an example, to shew that such an exa- 
mination ought to have been hailed with the highest satisfaction by 
every lover of truth, either within or without the pale of our catholic 
and apostolic church. I give the example first :— 

A few months ago, I had occasion to call at the shop of a very re- 
spectable chemist in a southern cathedral town, I had been curate 
of the parish in which he maken about five years before; which cir- 
cumstance, I presume, induced him, after the business upon which I 
went there was concluded, to draw from his desk, in the corner of the 
shop, an old volume, and, after having highly extolled it, to ask my 
opinion of it. 1 looked at the title-page, and hastily run my eyes over 
the leaves, he watching me, for the very brief space that the operation 
lasted, with evident signs of self-gratulation. I then gave back the 
volume, saying, “ It was a very good book of the sort.’ I Jaida par- 
ticular emphasis on the words “of the sort,” which therefore made 
him ask me, * What do you mean, Sir?” I answered, “It is only 4 
Ruman-catholic edition of the New Testament, with, of course, Roman- 
catholic notes.” Oh no, Sir! ‘tis pubiished by the Knglish college at 
Rheims: that is a protestant college, of course.’ I answered nothing, 
but, taking the book once more, | bid him read the first note I chanced 
to meet with—it related to the doctrine of the mass. I found another 
note—it upheld some other popish doctrine. Are you satisfied ?” 


* The ditlerence between the commutation rent charge and the rent charge for 
TSBS is sixpence farthing in the pound, owing to the 


variation in the price of 
corn, 
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[said “* W—h—y, Sir, I certainly did not read the notes, but was 
studying the ‘ Table of Controversies’ at the end of the book, and re- 
ferring to the texts there quoted. I have found nothing objectionable 
there; you will see there is nothing wrong in that.” ‘¢ Nothing,”’ | 
said, pointing with my little digit, and exhibiting to his astonished 
eyes every corrupt doctrine, one ‘after another, “maintained by the 
church of Rome. He began to make excuses, “that he had only had 
time, during the last few ‘days, to refer to some of the texts quoted in 
the ‘controversies. ’’ How I stopped him, how I administered a 
rebuke to him, what I said, and how he looked, have nothing to do 
with the matter. Adding only, that in my time he was a churchman, 
at this time an independent, 1 proceed to the moral of my tale. 

Dr. P. Smith wrote a book against the heresies of the Socinians. 
We may reasonably presume, therefore, that he would regret ex- 
tremely ‘that any of the ingenuous y youth of the London University 
should be converted to those God- denying doctrines. Now, the said 
Socinians published an “Improved Version of the New Testament ; 
respecting which improvement a judgment has been delivered by an 
acknowledged scholar, (the Vice Chancellor of England, in re Lady 
Hewley’s Charities, ) “ That he had looked at a variety of passages, 
and did not remember to have seen any translation which could be 
considered more unsatisfactory, more arbitrary, more fanciful, more 
foolish, and, he was sorry to say, more false, than this thing, called by the 
unitarians an improved version.’ And again, “that they wilfully 
altered the word, and substituted a ereed instead of a translation,” &c. 
Now, is it not within the bounds of reasonable expectation, that some 
of the students of the London University, re ally anxious for the truth, 
but having no man, or rather, in the pride of the heart, (or haply in 
its humility) not seeking “some man to guide them,” may possibly 
ineet with this “improved version,” and study the same, till infected 
with the heretical doctrines of the school of Socinus? Is it more im- 
probable than that I should find an independent studying, with a 
teachable spirit, the “ ‘Table of Controversies” in a Roman-catholic 

edition? And what better plan could be proposed, for the purpose of 
preventing the possibility of such evils, than to require these said in- 
genuous youth, in the course of their academical studies, to examine 
critically those holy books wherein all our hopes of salvation are re- 
vealed ? Without ente ring into the inquiry, what further benefits 
might, under God, arise from such a critical acquaintance with his 
word, | consider hie single consideration amply sufficient to overturn 
the flimsy objections alleged by the Doctor against such a course of 
study and examination. 

I beg leave to offer these remarks to Dr. P. Smith, and “ the united 
committee, appointed to consider the grievances under whic h dissenters 

how labour, with a view to their redress.’ And L remain, Sir, your 
faithful servant, Cc. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


SERVICE IN THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 


Sirk,—It was with great pleasure that I read in your number for last 
November an article respecting the church in Wales. It filled me 
with delight to learn for the first time that such effectual measures 
are taken for the spiritual instruction of the poor in the principality. 
But I cannot avoid saying, that it at the same time caused my heart 
to grieve for the far different condition of our benighted peasantry in 
Ireland. Why is it that we have had so very different a measure dealt 
to us here ? 

It might be useless (perhaps it would be wrong) for me to answer 
the question, even if I were sure that I could answer it aright. How- 
ever, there can be no harm in my endeavouring to shew that Ireland 
requires the very same measures which appear to be pursued in 
Wales; that she needs them much more than Wales does; nay, that 
unless a plan somewhat similar to that pursued in Wales be eventually 
adopted and pursued in Ireland, the established church here cannot 
possibly do its duty. If you will allow me room for my remarks in 
your Magazine, I shall feel grateful. 

I take it for granted that the proper view of the position and duties 
of the church in Ireland is this :—The great majority of the people are 
Roman catholics. Protestantism is the religion of the state; therefore 
protestant clergymen are placed in the several parishes to have the 
public service in a protestant form, and to teach the people their duty 
to God and man as protestants learn it from the Bible. For this pur- 
pose, every parish minister is expected to look after the spiritual inte- 
rests of all his flock, of whatever creed, but particularly to bring those 
who are in error back to the ways of truth; and, if this be difficult, 
that he be for that reason deficient in nothing which would render it 
more easy. Now, taking it for granted that this is a fair view, what 
is to be said of those counties or parts of counties iti which by far the 
greatest portion of the population are nonconformists, degraded to a 
pitiable degree by their errors both in doctrine and practice, whilst 
this nonconforming portion, almost to a man, speak a different language 
from the clergyman placed over them? You will perhaps ask, is this 
the case in Freland ? ? Ireply, itis; and that to an extent, | feel as- 
sured, far, far exceeding the prevalence of the Welsh language in 
Wales,—whilst at the same time the peculiar circumstances of this 
country render the fact one of vastly greater importance. It is not 
improbable that many on your side of the channel, like many men of 
wisdom and learning (but without sufficient personal knowledge on 
this matter) here, may think that this is an exaggerated view of 
things. But as facts are of some weight, especially when they come 
under our own immediate cognizance, I will mention facts, of whieh 
I can myself vouch for the truth. The parish in which L am placed 
is decidedly the most protestant and most English-speaking (if 1 may 
be allowed the expression) parish for miles round. — Its population 1s 
about 5,000; 420 protestants, and the remainder Roman catholics. 
The total population of the surrounding parishes I do not recollect; 
but this I know to be fact, that the proportion of protestant to Roman 
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catholics stands higher in this parish than in any of the adjacent, be- 
cause in this there is (for an Irish country parish) a very large pro- 
portion of resident gentry. ‘The protestant population of the adjoining 

rishes is as follows—A 50, B 90, C 160, D 260, which on a low 
calculation would leave the gross population, A 500, B 900, C 1600, 
D 2,600, in all 5,600; to which adding this parish we get 10,600; 
that is, about 1,000 protestants and 9,600 Roman catholics. Now in 
this parish Irish is spoken by the Roman catholics, | may say, univer- 
sally and habitually. In it they almost always converse. ‘The same 
might be said of a very large number even of the protestants. The 
latter, however, can all speak English, and there are but few of them 
who do not understand it as wellas they do Irish. Not so the Roman 
catholics ; a great many do not speak a word of English. I cannot 
exactly determine the numbers, but they have many times come to 
speak with me upon various matters, when, if I could not have con- 
versed in Irish, 1 should have been under the necessity of using an 
interpreter. That thisis a much more frequent circumstance in the 
adjoining parishes, | am fully aware, It is true, the number of those 
who speak Irish exclusively may be on the whole comparatively small ; 
but 1 would state fearlessly, that of the 5,000 inhabitants in this 
parish, there are not more than 1,000 (if so many) who could tho- 
roughly understand a simple, plain sermon, if preached in the English 
language. As to their understanding the liturgy in the English lan- 
guage, | would say it was out of the question. Neither do I think it 
would be possible fully to explain to four-fifths of the inhabitants of 
this parish the differences between protestantism and popery, even in 
the most simple and familiar conversation, without resorting to the 
Irish language. As I have stated above, the case is stronger in the 
adjoining parishes. 

Now, if all this be true, there are around this spot 8,000 individuals 
who could not be instructed properly without the Irish language ; and, 
sad to relate, in only one of these parishes is there a protestant clergy- 
man who knows anything of Irish, and in none of them is there ever 
an Irish service, Nay, I do believe, that the same sad state of things 
exists in very nearly the same proportion throughout the whole of this 
large county. I may be overstating the case, (though I do not think 
1am,) but when the great aversion which exists in the minds of the 
lrish-speaking portion of the Roman catholics to listen to any religious 
instruction in the English language is taken into account, I do not fear 
to say that the demand for clergymen speaking the Irish language 
exists fully to the degree thus made out. And yet what is the real 
state of things? What is the number of clergymen in this county who 
could have an Irish service for their unfortunate flocks? Just two— 
or at the most three, And these three, since they have become mas- 
ters of the language, have been, by a concurrence of circumstances, 
prevented from having any regular Irish service for their flocks. In- 
deed, I believe there is not a regular Irish service held in any place 
throughout the whole of Ireland, although there are many counties in 


whieh the language is as much, if not more cherished than that from 
Which I write. 
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You may perhaps think that the Irish language is so fast dying 
away that the case will very soon be altered, and therefore that these 
remarks are of little importance ; but this is by no means the fact. The 
English is indeed increasing to a great extent; but I fear not contra. 
diction when I say, that the number of those who understand the 
English language so very imperfectly that they speak Irish whenever 
they can, is greater than it was a hundred years ago, and that the 
number of those who cannot possibly be instructed fully in the differ- 
ences between protestantism and popery without the Irish language is 
JSast increasing. 

I have, I fear, extended this letter to too great a length, but I have 
said but little of that which I wished to say; should you think ir 
worth printing, I may perhaps, at a future period, furnish you with 
further facts referring to the same subject. I may add one fact more 
before I conclude; namely, that the Romish priests, although their 
service is in Latin, cannot do without the Irish language in the Irish- 
speaking counties, Are the flocks more theirs than ours ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, C. M. W. 


THE DWELLING OF BALAAM. 


Sir,—In one of Bishop Heber’s admirable parochial sermons, in dis- 
cussing the conduct and character of Balaam, he remarks that, 


“He has been generally, but very absurdly, supposed to have lived on the 
banks of the Euphrates, at a great distance from Moab ; an idea plainly inconsistent 
with scripture, which implies that the distance of his home from the mountains of 
Moab was at most a short day's journey. More probably he was the high-priest of 
Midian, and the successor of that good Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses.” 

The few commentators to which I have access hold a different 
opinion ; and I confess that, as far as [ can understand the plain words 
of scripture, I should be inclined to agree with them rather than with 
the bishop. Not to enter into the question, I would mention the fact 
of Balak’s going out to meet Balaam “unto a city of Moab, which is 
in the border of Arnon, which is in the utmost coast.’ The whole 
history seems to refer, too, to one over whom Balak had less control 
than he would have held over the priest of his native country ; whilst 
the departure of Balaam to “ his people” sounds as if they were not 
inhabitants of the same land. 

My object, however, is not to argue, but to jnquire. If any of 
your correspondents could be kind enough to inform me of the sources 
from whence the bishop’s opinion is derived, and the grounds upon 
which it is formed, I should feel exceedingly gratified ; and those who, 
like myself, have been startled by this novel interpretation, so op 
to the general supposition, cannot fail to thank you for assisting them 
in seeking after the truth, which, even in a matter so indifferent as the 
present, it is still most desirable to attain. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obliged and obedient servant, S. P. R.+ 





















CORRESPONDENCE. 


CANON OF THOULOUSE. 


Sir,—I beg to thank you for giving a place to my former letter, on 
the subject of the council of Thoulouse, in your Magazine, and at the 
same time to acknowledge the very courteous manner in which Mr. 
Maitland has been pleased to notice my remarks upon his critical 
labours. 

With regard to the writers with whose opinions Mr. Maitland has 
obligingly furnished me, I have to remark, Ist, That as there is no 
evidence to prove that Oberhauser did anything more than follow 
Fleury, his opinion cannot fairly be deemed a sanction of Fleury’s 
version of the clause in question. 2ndly, It would have been more 
satisfactory if it could have been shewn that Richard and Father 
D’Achery had, after a full examination of the circumstances men- 
tioned in my former letter as militating against Fleury’s version, come 
to a decision as to the most correct way of interpreting the canon ; 
the form in which Father D’Achery’s opinion is recorded is singularly 
unfortunate, being expressed in a marginal note, which even Mr, 
Maitland is not certain was added by the hand of Father D'Achery 
himself. And, as Mr. Maitland observes, ‘“‘we have the document 
itself before us,” the phraseology of which appears to me to be at 
variance with the opinion of the above-named individuals. It still 
appears to me extraordinary that “a canon beginning with such a 
prohibition,” if such be the more correct mode of expression, “ should 
have been so headed,” especially in a work edited by men so well 
acquainted with what they were about as Labbé and Cossart. By 
whom the titles to the canons in that work were prefixed I know 
not, but a title allowed to stand in a work in which we may observe 
that even single words, the correctness of which appeared doubtful, 
did not escape their notice, affords a strong presumption that such 
title expresses the view of the editors as to the meaning of the clause 
in dispute—viz., “ Quomodo agendum cum agrotis infamatis de heresi, 
vel suspicione notatis.” Their opinion is certainly worth something in 
such a case; and I do not, viewing the matter in this light, agree with 
those who think that, with regard to the canons framed in the 13th 
century, “it is seldom worth while to say anything about” the titles 
of documents in connexion with the documents themselves. 

In using the words “ reconciled persons,” I merely intended, so far 
as those words were concerned, to convey my notion of the tenour of 
the canon, and in doing so certainly did not take so great a liberty as 
Mr. Maitland has done, when expressing his view of the canon, for 
the expressions, “ Because in that character he might get access to 
orthodox persons under circumstances peculiarly favourable for their 
seduction,” and “ who has shewn that he is not a heretic by receiving 
the communion from his priest,” do not appear in the canon, _I do 
hot find fault with this; I only wish to point out the fairness of allow- 
ing me to pursue the same course. It is, however, a matter of little 
consequence, as a reconciled person and a non-heretic were much in 
the same predicament, except that, if ‘ aliquem infirmum’’ may not 
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be considered as intended to apply to a reconciled person, the discre- 
pancy between the title and the canon becomes still more extraordinary ; 
the canon, in this case, does not contemplate sick heretics at all, and 
might with great propriety have been divided into two distinct canons, 
headed, “* De Medicis” and “ De Aégrotis.”’ 

With regard to the xiith canon of the council of Beziers, I beg to 
observe that I did not introduce it “as if it was the same, or had 
some particular agreement, with what had been just quoted from the 
council of Albi,’ but to shew that the matter contained in the canon 
corresponded with the title: and indeed there is from canon ix. to 
canon xiii, a very intimate connexion between the canons and their 
respective titles. 

The word “ addentes,” as is candidly admitted, in the council of 
Albi “a few years after,” is not decisive, and, I think, it is not difficult 
to see “ why they should refer to the council of Thoulouse, and merely 
call their decree an addition.” As I understand the canon, its 
tenour appears to be as follows: “ The council of Thoulouse decreed 
that no persons accused or suspected of heresy should avail them- 
selves of the assistance of a physician ; but, finding that the said decree 
of the council of Thoulouse has not been strictly complied with, and 
that physicians have attended persons accused or suspected of heresy, 
we not only reiterate the decree of the council of Thoulouse, but 
further decree in addition, that no physician shall hereafter presume 
to practise,” &c. 

The forbidding, by canon xvii., of the reception of “ heeretici et 
credeutes’’—I find nothing about “ convicted’’—into the service of pre- 
lates, barons, knights, and lords of the soil, as bailiffs and stewards, is 
perfectly consistent with the direction to hunt after them in caverns 
aud other places of concealment, because such reception, as their per- 
secutors knew right well, would have afforded to the said “ heeretici 
et credentes’’ a powerful protection ; the very canon proves something 
more than the mere probability of such protection being afforded and 
taken advantage of. But the canon goes further, and directs that 
even “ the perfectly distinct class” of the “ diffamati de heeresi’’ should 
not be taken into the service of the aforesaid prelates, barons, knights, 
and lords of the soil. Let the reader connect this provision with ‘he 
fact stated by Mr. Maitland, and then judge how long a physician 
“suspicione heereseos notatus” would be left at large. Again, let the 
reader decide upon the justice of thus punishing, by depriving him of 
the means of getting his bread, (for so, according to Fleury’s ver- 
sion, would be the effect of the canon,) a man against whom sufficient 
proof of his delinquency could not be adduced to convict him—a man 
who was merely “ diffamatus.’’ The “ good catholic’? would feel little 
inclination to employ a physician who was “ diffamatus,”’ lest he 
should himself incur the suspicion of heresy, of which every true son 
of the church was obliged to clear himself, as appears by canon Xil., 
“De juramento a singulis catholicis preestando ;” and so far did the 
framers of the canons of the council of Thoulouse carry their jealousy 
on this head, that in canon v. it is decreed “ De eo qui non est con- 
victus quod sciverit heereticos esse in terra sua,” (so runs the title of 
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the canon, ) that “ poenis legitionis puniatur,” simply for not having dis- 
covered that a heretic was on his soil. Indeed, when all circumstances 
are taken into consideration, especially the fact mentioned by Mr. 
Maitland, it would appear that the danger was to be apprehended, 
not from a “medicus diffamatus” whom no one would venture to 
employ, but from the physician to whom no suspicion attached ; and 
therefore, to make everything doubly sure, the sick person suspected 
of heresy was forbidden to employ any physician at all, a prohibition 
rendered still more severe by the addition of the decree of the council 
of Albi. But whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the 
force of the argument derived from this source, the phraseology of the 
disputed clause ts still before us, and it is worthy of remark, that Ober- 
hauser, Richard, and Father D’ Achery, are certainly in my favour, as far 
as regards the most correct way of expressing the meaning which they at- 
tached to the canon, whether that meaning be the correct one or not. 
With respect to the quotation from Carena, I perceive that p. 285 
has been printed for p. 235, and “ Greg. XIV.” for “ Greg. XV.;” a 
correction is also necessary in the first line of the extract, which will 
render the passage still more favourable to my view of the phraseology, 
for instead of “ ne catholici opera medici utantur,’’ should be read, 
“ne catholici opera medicorum heereticorum utantur.’” Why Carena 
should be suspected of having made a mistake I cannot see, as the 
phraseology employed by him is fully borne out by my quotations from 
Livy. The title of the book quoted from is as follows, “Ceesaris 
Carene Cremonensis, I. C. Sacree Theol. Doctoris, Eminentiss. et 
Reverend. D.D. Camporei auditoris, Judicis conservatoris, consultoris, 
et Advocati Fisealis S. Officii. A Sanctissimo. D. Nostro Urbano VIII. 
et Eminentissima Universali Inquisitione specialiter deputati Trac- 
tatus,” &c.* It also appears, from the laudatory style in which the 
book is prefaced by two members of the society of Jesus, Horatius 
Martinius, theologue and consultor of the Holy Office, and Leonard 
Vellius, of the college of Cremona, that Carena was considered, by 
persons well qualified to judge of his merits, a writer who might be 
trusted. I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JouHn Evans, 
Whitchurch, March 20th, 1838. 


BANNS OF MARRIAGE FORBIDDEN FOR SCANDALOUS CONDUCT, 


Sik,—May I be permitted, through the medium of your Magazine, to 
ask the opinion of your clerical readers on the following case ?— 

A clergyman in this neighbourhood was very lately called upon to 
publish the banns of marriage between two persons who had been 
disereditably connected for some time previous. The fact had just 
become notorious in the parish, and the parties did not deny the 
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I give the reference according to the division of the work itself, part IT. tit. xvii. 
sect. v., as there was a prior edition in 1641; and that edition is, I believe, in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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charge. The man belonged to a parish at some little distance ; thither 
he went to reside when his conduct became known to the woman's 
friends; and there it was intended that the marriage should take 
place. There were circumstances, it seems, connected with the case, 
not necessary to be here detailed, that made it more than usually 
scandalous. The clergyman felt very strongly that such persons were 
improper objects for the church’s blessing, and therefore unfit to enter 
into the holy estate of matrimony, until they had given some evident 
token of repentance ; and after the publication of the banns for the 
third time, he forbad them himself, and then went down to the house, 
where he understood one of the parties was still living, that he might 


explain what he had done, and carrying with him a paper to the fol- 
lowing purport :- - 


“ We, and , being unfeignedly sorry for the 
heinous sin we have committed and fearing lest others should be encouraged 
by our bad example, do hereby request and authorize the clergyman of to 
make known publicly in church this our humble confession, and to ask the prayers 
of the congregation for us.”’ 


Signed } ne: 


Had he met with the parties, and obtained their signatures, I sup- 
pose he might, with the consent of his ordinary, have read his paper, 
as intended, in the church, and thus renewed, in some degree, the 
ancient practice of penance, of which we are taught, in the commi- 
nation service, to regret the disuse, As it happened, however, he did 
not meet with either of them, but only with some of their friends, who 
were naturally rather more than surprised, I believe, at what had 
taken place. Of course he explained his motive to them—the scandal 
universally given by what had happened, and the propriety of making 
all the reparation for it that lay in the power of those who had occa- 
sioned it. How far he succeeded in making them agree with him | 
have not yet heard. But to conclude my account—when he was 
asked for the certificate of the publication of the banns, he gave it, 
coupled with his objection as stated above. 

Now I can vouch for the substantial correctness of what I have 
related ; and I think many will agree with me in considering that it in- 
volves much that is important, as regards both the duties and liabilities 
of the clergy under existing circumstances. The following questions 
seem to embrace the points which most need consideration :— 

1. Whether it is not desirable to refuse the church’s blessing to such 
persons ? 

2. Whether, considering the late change in the law respecting 
marriages, any legal penalty is incurred by so doing, and what ? 

3. Whether it be a sufficient objection to say that, by such refusal, 
you drive the parties into a union merely legal—that is, without the 
church's blessing—such union being rather like a heathen marriage 
than a state of concubinage ? 

4. Whether such a case as the above affords an opportunity of re- 
curring to the ancient practice of penance, and ought to be so used ? 

With regard to the third of these questions, it may be as well te 
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state, that the clergyman already referred to says, that, according to 
his present view of the case, if placed again under similar cireum- 
stances, he should urge the parties, supposing them to have made up 
their minds to continue their connexion, (the wickedness of which he 
would not fail to set before them,) to license it by the legal means 
now afforded. In this way he thinks that, though they would not be 
really married, the profligacy of their connexion would be, in a great 
degree, obviated, and they would be in a state in which, if they con- 
ducted themselves decently, they might be judged, on their repentance 
for past sin, fit for the church's blessing, should they desire to receive it. 

And now, without further remark, [ would commit the subject to 
those who will examine it attentively in all its bearings, according to 
the dictates of sound church principles, and remain, Sir, yours, &e. 

Ss. P, 


AN INQUIRY RESPECTING THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


Sir, —Will you have the kindness to indulge me with a short space in 
your columns to make an inquiry which appears to me deserving of 
attention? Supposing—as is usually held and maintained—that our 
church considers the church of Rome as a church of Christ, I wish to 
ask, how the nineteenth of our articles can be reconciled with that 
view? From the practice of our church, in admitting Romish priests, 
who have recanted their errors, as lawful ministers of her communion 
without re-ordination, (which in respect of other dissenters would take 
place,) it is reasonably enough concluded that she regards the church 
of Rome as a church of Christ. But the nineteenth article, “on the 
church,” appears to me to convey an opposite conclusion. It ex- 
pressly says, “ The visible church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men, in the which the pure word of God is preached, and the sacra- 
ments be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” The necessary 
and immediate consequence from which is, that if “the pure word of 
God is’ not “preached, and the sacraments be” not “duly minis- 
tered according to Christ’s ordinance, a “congregation,” in such a 
case, is no “ visible church.”” Now, our church declares against the 
church of Rome in both the particulars referred to in the article; in- 
asmuch as she says in one place, that “ the church of Rome hath erred 
in matters of faith ;” consequently “the pure word of God is” not 
“ preached” in her; and in another, that “the cup of the Lord is not 
to be denied to the lay-people ;” consequently, as the church of Rome 
withholds “the cup’ from the laity, the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is not “duly ministered” by her “according to Christ's 
ordinance,” in the sense of the church of England. Hence, one who 
takes the import of an article in its “literal and grammatical sense,” 
would, I think, upon reading the article above referred to, conclude 
that the church of England regards the church of Rome as no part of 
Christ’s church. How is the difficulty between the two different 
conclusions, from premises equally plausible, to be reconciled? It 
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certainly would not do to sacrifice one at the expense of the 
other. Should this letter be thought worthy of an insertion in your 
periodical, I should be greatly obliged by having the subject elucidated 
and explained by any one of your numerous and intelligent corres- 
pondents. And I do not think that I should be the only one who 
would be gratified by a satisfactory explanation. I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, W.H.E.R. 







CLERICAL ATTENDANCE AT BALLS. 


Sirn,—In Number LXXIV. you declare your wish to receive the 
opinions of a highly respected individual, mentioned by name, upon 
this question, or of others. 

Perhaps if I explain the grounds upon which I, as a clergyman, am 
not unwilling to be present on such occasions, it may induce those 
who think differently to pause awhile ere they condemn us,—to sift tlie 
matter carefully before they judge their brethren. 

In the first place, it may be well to observe, that if convocation or 
the bishop of the diocese were at once to forbid the presence of any 
clergyman in a ball-room, as used according to the present habits of 
the laity, those who think and act as I do would feel the whole 
responsibility removed from themselves, and would simply have to 
obey without a murmur. 

But no such peremptory command having been issued, it remains 
for us to shew how and why we have used our Christian liberty re- 
specting this custom; which, if ungodly, must be proved so by some 
weightier arguments and higher authority than I have hitherto seen 
employed against it. 

I say, then, that in the present state of society there are many per- 
sons whom I am glad to meet, who perhaps are also glad to meet me, 
without the ceremonial of an actual visit. We choose, therefore, the 
neutral ground of the assembly-room for the expression of our kindly 
feelings toward each other, which without such intercourse might fade 
away. Nor let it be said that other means of intercourse, equally 
effectual and more spiritual, might be devised or do now exist. As 
for the future possibilities, 1 cannot say; but I utterly deny the pre- 
sent existence of other means equally direct or effectual. For on 
such occasions it is quite certain that in one half hour more of social 
kindness, or casual but useful information, may be enjdyed or obtained 
than in a whole month of calls and visiting. It surely would not be 
expedient for the clergy to devote their time to a perpetual search 
after society ; that would indeed be unclerical, whether carried on in 
the ball-room or elsewhere; yet their occasional attendance at ballsin 
their own neighbourhood will afford them at once almost all that 
general intercourse with people of their own rank which is the real 
origin of common sense in every man. 

1 have known arguments upon the weightiest matters both in science 
and morals carried on with perfect ease in the midst of a ball-room, 
when the animation of the surrounding scene appeared only to give 
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more steadiness to the minds of the reasoners, and more gracefulness - 
to their mode of expression. For my own part, I can sincerely say, 

that on examining the state of my feelings after a moderate participa- 

tion in such a scene, I have usually found a greater kindness of 
heart, and, let me venture to add, a higher degree of Christian charity, 

resulting from it. And how could it well be otherwise? For had I 

not, within the space of two or three hours, conversed with many 

whom I should not have met excepting on that occasion? Had I 

not heard of their welfare, or partaken of their anxieties? Had not 

the wholesome conflict of opinions been carried on without that bitter- 

ness which in private life it is too likely to produce ? 

Again, it may chance to be the case that a clergyman is possessed 
of private property far greater in amount than his clerical income, 
Will it be thought his duty to issue his anathemas against the ball- 
room, and withdraw himself entirely from all places of public resort 
except the churches? I cannot bring myself to this opinion. Such 
does not appear to be my duty to my neighbour. I am aware that 
the whole subject requires delicate handling; for on this point we 
have no ancient or direct examples to guide us, and we must argue 
from difficult and remote analogies. 

How are those clergymen to act who are the owners of large lay 
properties, involving them in the secular affairs of their neighbourhood, 
and subjecting them to various claims from the society in which they 
move ? 

It is evident that there are three ways of acting in such a case. 
1. The behaving altogether as a layman; which, in a priest, is an 
offence punished by excommunication. 2. An outward and (if I 
may so say) a carnal separation from the world, which, if enforced 
upon the clergy, might induce fathers to prevent their sons taking 
orders, and the legislature to prevent lay property from falling into 
ecclesiastical hands. 3. The difficult, yet, as | conceive, the only safe 
course, the via media, the temperate exercise of our discretion, in 
short, such conduct on our part as would render neither our absence 
from, nor our presence in, the ball-room at all unusual or unpleasing 
to the laity. 

Suppose it should be considered likely that at the marriage feast in 
Cana of Galilee there was music and dancing, (both of them common 
at Jewish festivals,) as well as a plentiful supply of wine; would it 
not be fanatical, or something worse, to make his example of no 
effect who chose with his disciples to be present there ? 

At the same time, if an ordained person has really convinced him- 
self that he becomes worldly-minded, or selfish, or sensual, by par- 
taking in any degree of those amusements which are one feature of 
modern society, to him doubtless they are sinful ; but let him beware 
how he condemns his brother, to whom they are not so. If he says, 
“they cannot be otherwise,” his ipse dixit will not satisfy me. If he 
quotes Alexander Knox or Bishop Jebb as his authorities, these also 
are not sufficient. For who is there at all acquainted with the lives 
of those excellent men that is not aware how unfitted they both seem 
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to have been, from bodily disease and infirmities, for entering into 
general society ? Many such individuals exist among us, and retire- 
ment is their vocation, their safety, their usefulness, their glory. 
When they attain high degrees of learning as well as godliness, their 
still small voice engages the attention of the church, and fills the 
entire circuit of the temple. 

But apply to their opinions on this point that sublime rule which 
they, above most others, acknowledge as the test of truth; and the 
quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, will avail them little or 
nothing. We shall find the gospel silent, and the judgment of the 
church uncertain. 

That wicked world which the scriptures condemn is a much more 
substantial and seductive thing than the outward mask of society 
which it is in the habit of wearing, and under which it is frequently 
but not always concealed. We may fight against that mask, we may 
succeed in tearing it into pieces, but the real enemy remains unhurt, 
laughing at our mistake. That enemy will follow us into comparative 
retirement, the worldly mind will work mischief in the most secluded 
families, and is then most effective and venemous when veiled under 
the semblance of separation from the world. 

Moreover, some of those who take (what shall I say ?) the monastic 
side of this question are in the habit of magnifying to an absurd ex- 
tent the pleasures, or the beauties, or the luxuries, of refined society, 
By this, they rouse the envy of the lower orders ; but those who know 
better, cannot be influenced by arguments which betray a childish 
ignorance of the matter in dispute. 

We may examine the ancient rituals, which enter into almost every 
circumstance of life in the earlier church, we may note every passage 
in the fathers that can be brought in any way to bear upon this ques- 
tion, and I believe the result will invariably prove an utter failure as 
to shewing how far intercourse with general society should be carried 
on by a Christian. In all that I have said, | am speaking of general 
rules. Exceptions to these will, of course, occur. Individuals will 
feel themselves called upon to take a higher line than that which be- 
longs to many thousands of their brethren. As an individual, my feel- 
ings might be such as theirs, or I might feel uncertain as to the path 
into which a merciful providence may be directing me. The ques- 
tion before us, however, concerns not individuals only, but the whole 
clerical body, which cannot be far short of twenty thousand ordained 
members, embracing within the pale of our establishment the children 
of the peasant and the peer. 

Lastly, should it be objected that those who continue to attend the 
more festive meetings of general society dare not withdraw from them, 
as being afraid of worldly reproach and ridicule, it should also be 
remembered that in the present state of social manners those who 
advocate an outward separation from the world are quite as willing to 
use those modes of warfare as the world which they condemn. It 
may indeed be fairly doubted which line of conduct would expose @ 
clergyman to most obloquy. Perhaps the light-hearted satire of the 
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laity may be found easier for him to bear than the darker feelings of - 
dislike which are engendered among those who not only consider this 
compliance with worldly custom inconsistent with his profession, but 
are seeking by all means to compel him to act otherwise. 

I have no hesitation in saying that I believe this feeling alone has 
induced several clergymen to profess retirement from the world as 
being their safest and easiest way of acting, as being a refuge from the 
persecution which the so called religious world would otherwise carry 
on against them, and as the ticket of admission to a society whose 
discipline, whether good or bad, is, like that of the monastic orders, 
useful to some individuals, but injurious to many more. 


ANGLO-C AMBRENSIS, 


ATTENDANCE OF CLERGYMEN AT BALLS. 


Sir,—I should have loved to have seen so great a man as Dr. Pusey 
give us his opinion on clerical ball-going in reply to the humbie re- 
quest of “ Clericus Juvenis” in your number of the last month. I am 
one who venerate the good old paths of Christianity, and therefore 
would inform your correspondent that the authority of councils and 
canons is as much against dancing as against sporting; and I do wish 
that the excellent bishops of the present day would not overlook the 
subject in their pastoral charges. Meanwhile, and in the absence of 
an abler pen, I merely point out the following authorities :— 

“ Christians must not go to weddings, and (balare vel saltare) bleat 
or dance, but sup or dine chastely as becomes Christians.’’-—Conc. 
Laod. ce, 52, habit. a.c. 364. The universal council of Constanti- 
nople, &c., forbad dancing, especially at weddings.—Alsted. 

Concilia choreas damnant, ut Basiliense, Carthaginense, quartum ; 
Agatheuse, &c., et decreta prohibent. lege institutum Zacharie, caus. 
26, q. 7, can. Siquis, &c. De Conciliis, lege distinct. 34, can. Pres- 
byteri, et de consecratione, dist. 1, can. Qui die, et de cons. dist. 5, 
can. Non oportet. Steph. Tzeged. Loc. Commun. p. 438; who 
quotes also S. Augustin contra Petilianum, c. 6, et in psal. xxxii. and 
St. Chrysostom. Hom. 56, sup. Genes. and in Matt. xiv. &c, Marlorat 
(in Matt. xiv.), Calvin (in Matt. xiv.,) &e. 

In another table, Tzegedine cites against dancing the councils of 
Laodic., Agath., Ilerdian., Altisiodore. Besides canons de quibus caus. 
26, q- 7, can. Siquis. Also lib. 3, Decr. Gregorii. cau. cum decorem, 
&c., et lib. 3. Clementinarum. ‘Tit. 14, ch. 1; as also philosophers, 
Plato in Protag. 17, Cicero pro Mureena, Amilii probi in Vit. Epa- 
minondee ; and in another table, Pet. Martyr, Erasmus, Pellican, Cal- 
vin, Aristotle, Seneca, Macrobius, Sallustius, Plautus, Pollux, &e. 
Pope Clement the Fifth, Innocent the Third, &c. 

I may probably gain some more information for “ Clericus Juvenis,’’ 
which, if you will allow a small space, shall appear in your pages. 
I take great interest in the question of the impropriety of the ministers 
of God being present at such ignoble exhibitions, and I am glad to 
perceive an increasing seriousness and acknowledgment of the awful 
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responsibility of the ministerial office pervading the minds of so many 
of the unrivalled clergy of the church of England ; and thus, by their 
sobriety and soundness of character, may they ever “ cut off occasion 
from them which desire occasion.” I am, Sir, &e., 

March, 1838. Ciericus Fenix, M.A. 


DOMINUS DEUS NOSTER PAPA. 





Sir,—In your number for March last, your learned correspondent, Mr. 
Maitland, says, that he “shall be very much obliged to any body 
who can give him the authority, if there is any, of the statement so 
commonly made by protestant writers’’—namely, of the title of our 
Lord God the pope being given by papists to that distinguished person- 
age. Having cast my eye over your number for April, without per- 
ceiving an answer to Mr. Maitland’s inquiry, 1 beg your permission 
for referring him to Bishop Jewel’s “ Defence of the Apologie of the 
Church of England,” part v. p. 480, edit. 1611. At the same time, 
as attention to the subject may have been roused in some of your i 
readers, who perhaps wand not the means at hand for making the 
above reference, I will crave admission into your valuable pages 
for the following transcript. 

Bishop Jewel had demanded in the Apologie, “ Which of the ancient 
holy fathers ever called you Lord and God?’ 'To which his opponent, 
Mr. Harding, answered, “ None, that wise is, so speaketh, absolutely : 
nevertheless, in some certain sense, S. Clement calleth every bishop, 
Terrenum quendam deum, a certain earthly god, as it is written, I have 
said, Ye are gods,” &c. This quotation trom St. Clement, Bishop 
Jewel in the margin terms “a vaine forgery; and thus proceeds to 
comment on the answer :— 

“So that ye make not the pope an absolute God, ye thinke ye may 
otherwise call him god safely, and without prejudice. A proper shift 
to maintaine a vaine man in the possession of his godhead.” He then 
cites several instances of heathen kings and emperors who “ entituled 
themselves by the name of god ;’’ and adds, 


“ By this your so handsome distinction, M. Harding, of God absolute, and God 
not absolute, I see not but every of these might wel and safely have maintained his 
title without blame. Certainly in this arrogant vanity, scarcely any of all these was 
ever comparable to the pope. Pope Nicholas saith, Constat summum pontificem a pio 
principe Constantino Deum appellatum; ‘It is well knowen, that the pope, of the 
godly prince Constantine, was called God.’ Likewise the pope was not content to 
suffer one of his parasites to say unto him in the late councill of Lateran, J'u es alter 
Deus in terris, ‘ Thou art another God in earth.’ Likewise Cardillus the Spaniard, 
in defence of the pope’s late chapter at Trident, oftentimes calleth the pope, Terrenum 
Deum, ‘an earthly god.’ By the same stile and right, whereby Holophernes some- 
time said, Nabuchodonosor est deus terre, ‘ Nabuchodonosor is the god of the earth,’ 
Judith, v. 

“ Upon the pope’s own clementines, ye shall find the matter thus taken up, and 
— with great indifferencie and modesty, and thus specially noted in the margin : 

apa ree Deus est nec homo. And to leave other his like blasphemous and fond stiles, 
in another like gloss ye shall find it written thus, Credere Dominum Deum nostrum 
genes non potutsse statuere, prout statuit, Hareticum censeretur ; ‘To believe that our 

rd God the pope might not decree, as he decreed, it were a matter of heresy. 
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Here have we found by express and plain words, even in the pope’s own authenticall 
and allowed booke, Our Lord God the pope.” 

[n another place, page 473 of the Defence, Bishop Jewel thus argues 
with his opponent :— 

“ But why shew yourself so squeamish, and so dangerous in these words, the pope 
may do whatsoever God may do. You may remember that your canonists have moved 
questions, whether the pope be God or no. You may remember that the pope hath 
suffered himself to be called God. For thus one said unto him presently before his 
face in the councill of Literan without rebuke, Tu es alter Deus in terris, ‘Thou art 
another God in the earth. You may remember, that the pope suffered his canonists 
thus to publish and to blaze his godhead to the world in printed books, Dominus 
Deus noster papa, ‘ our Lord God the pope." ‘Thus, and even with those selfe-same 
expresse words, hath it been printed often, and in sundry places; yet have I not 
heard of any pope that ever found fault with the printing.” 


Bishop Jewel gives his authorities in his margin, from which I copy 
the following references: “ Christop. Marcell. in Concil. Latera. sess. 
4. Cardillus pro Concil. Trid. Extrav. Johan. 22. Cum inter in 
Glossa. Impress. Lugduni, an. 1555. Paris. an. 1513.” 

In Pool’s annotations on 2 Thes. ii. 4, the title, “ Dominus Deus 
noster,” is quoted, and some others, with reference to “Concil. Later. 
sess, 4.’ And Bishop Newton, in his “ Dissertation on St. Paul’s 
Prophecy of the Man of Sin,” also cites this and the like phrases, as 
being “the language even of public decretals and acts of councils ;”’ 
giving for his authority Bishop Jewel’s Apology and Defence, and 
Pool’s Annotations. To these he adds Downham’s Treatise on Anti- 
christ, which I cannot refer to; also Barrow’s Treatise of the Pope’s 
Supremacy, in the introduction. But in this the phrase does not 
occur. In fact, the authorities both of Pool and of Bishop Newton 
seem to resolve themselves into those originally cited by Bishop Jewel. 
1 am, Sir, with much respect, your faithful servant, A. 


ANSWER TO A QUESTION OF “DAVUS,” 

Dear Str,—Should you not receive any better answer to the question 
respecting Jerome’s Version of the Psalms, which appeared in your 
last Number, I beg leave to inform the querist that Jerome’s own 
account of the matter is as follows: * Yours, H. Coppineron, 

‘*Quia igitur nune cum Hebreo disputans, quedam pro domino Salvatore de 
Psalmis testimonia protulisti, volensque te illudere, per sermones poene singulos 
asserebat non itahaberi in Hebrxwo ut tude LX X interpretibus opponebas, studios- 
issimé postulasti, ut post Aquilam et Symmachum et Theodotionem, novam edi- 
tionem Latino Sermone transferrem. Unde impulsus a te, malui te vires potius 


meas quam voluntatem in amicitia requirere. Certé confidenter dicam, me nihil 
duntaxat sententia de hebraica veritate mutasse. ” 


oe — -— ——————— 


In reply to the question of “ X. Y.,” in the last number, p. 482, 
Archeophilus begs to state that the extracts in question were made 
from the “accounts of the churchwardens of the parish of .4//hallows 
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Staining, in the city of London,’ to which, if “X. Y.”’ desires it, he shall 
have access. But Archeeophilus is sure that the only memorial of the 
‘¢vij ballyts consarneng y° rebells,” among the parochial documents, 
is the extract already made. See, however, Percy’s Reliques, &c., 
vol. i. p. 285, seq. edit. 1794. 






QUESTIONS. 


Sik,— Would you, or one of your correspondents, be kind enough to 
give me some information on the following subjects :— 

1. Does our church admit the efficacy of the baptism administered 
by the clergy of the established church of Scotland ” 

2. Could room be found in your Journal for some hints for a be- 
ginner in the study of divinity, and for a list of some of the best books 
to begin with 7 

3. Why is it that the collect for Palm Sunday says, that the reason 
of our Saviour’s sufferings was “that all mankind should follow the 
example of his great humility,’ and does not give the greater reason, 
which is given in the sixth article—viz., ‘to reconcile his Father to 
us, and to be a sacrifice not only for original guilt, but also for actual 
sins of men?” Yours, &e. D. 


P.S.—I have observed that neither the Oxford Tracts, nor Mr. 
Russell, in his “Judgment of the Anglican Church,” has quoted 
William Lowth (the father) as upholding the use of tradition. There 
are some very strong remarks by him on the subject, in a little work 
called * Directions for the Profitable Reading of the Scriptures,” re- 
printed by Rivingtons, 1821. 
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The Christian Fathers of the First and Second Centuries ; their principal Re- 
mains at large ; with Selections from their other Writings, partly in original, 
and partly in approved translations. By the Rev. E. Bickersteth, Rector of 
Watton, Herts. London: Seeleys. 1838. pp. 436.—Christian’s Family 
Library. 

Tuts volume of the Christian’s Family Library contains the first 

Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, the Epistles of Ignatius and 

Polycarp, Justin Martyn’s dialogue with Trypho the Jew, with ex- 

tracts from ove of his Apologies, &c., and selections from Athena- 

goras and Theophilus, with a short biographical notice of 'Tatian and 
lreneus. The Epistle of Justin to Diognetus has, it is said, never 
before been translated, and the translation has been made by thie 
editor, or a friend. The dialogue with Trypho is from Henry Brown's 
translation. It would be well to state the translation used in every 
instauce, It cannot but be useful to bring these writings into more 
general circulation ; but, of course, whole treatises are always preler- 
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uble to any selections. This volume certainly contains both ; but the 
writer of this notice is not aware of any particular rule on which the 
selections are nade. He supposes it to be on the principle of taking 
what appears to the editor the most fitted for edification. But be the 
principle of the selection what it may, the dissemination of such a 
volume will certainly do good. And there is a passage in Mr. Bick- 
ersteth’s preface which so exactly tells the good which it will do, that 
it is quite desirable to quote it :— 


‘‘ The editor has seen, with much hope, the attention of the church re-directed to 
the ancient Christian fathers. Seriously differing, as he does, from the authors of 
the Tracts published at Oxford, and strongly protesting against many of their state- 
ments, he cordially thanks them for their noble and enlarged plan of re-editing, in so 
acceptable a form to the English reader, the writings of the fathers, and hails it as a 
token for much good. The early Christian biography of Mr. Evans, the translation 
of Mr. Chevallier, and the Book of the Fathers; Mr. Faber on Justification, with 
the writings of Dr. Burton, Mr. Carey, and Mr. Palmer, are interesting specimens 
of the good that may be gained through such studies. A new translation of 
Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History is also publishing by Mr. Bagster. A fresh study 
of the early fathers is well caleulated to enlarge our views and unite our hearts. 
There is much danger of our sinking into the narrowness and partialities of our own 
localities and periods, By conversing with Christians of other and earlier days and 
distant countries, we are much more likely to be enlarged to a fuller knowledge and 
proportion of divine truth, and to be raised above the minor things which have too 
long divided Christians of different, or of the same denominations,” —p, xviii. 


This passage, coming from Mr. Bickersteth, may be recommended 
to the attention of those who can see nothing but popery in every act 
of all the Cxford divines. There are, however, parts of this short 
preface which the writer of this notice is not quite sure that he entirely 
understands, The following is one :— 


‘The principle that the fathers are Nreprut to the right interpretation of the 
scriptures is unsound. It is founded on the supposition that the scriptures are not 
light, but darkness; are not a sure guide to truth, but rather a means of error, and 
so directly opposes the divine testimony, Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light 
unto my path,” 

“ The argument, that the word of God must be first interpreted before it can be 
used, and that in its interpretation we must resort to the fathers, goes on the prin- 


ciple that the word of man interpreting, will be clearer than the word of God inter- 


preted; that is, that man’s word will be clearer than God's; a rushlight brighter 
than the sun ! 


*‘ All errors in interpretation arise, directly or indirectly, from another cause, 
clearly stated by our Lord—the wilful love of sin. This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men love darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
are evil,”"—p, xiv, xv. 

Now in the second paragraph of this quotation, does Mr. Bicker- 
steth mean to say, that all commentaries are useless and presumptuous ? 
If he does, it is intelligible ; but yet we know that, in the Christian 
Student, Mr. Bickersteth himself recommends a variety of com- 
mentaries of all kinds. Now, on this principle, it does not matter 
who or what the commentator is. ‘To go, for instance, to Patrick 
or Henry, to Whitby or Lowth, or Scott, is just as much to hold that 
“man's word will be clearer than God’s, and a rushlight brighter 
than the sun,” as an appeal to Cyprian, Augustine, or Chrysostom. 
Dr. O'Brien's Inaugural Lecture at Dublin, noticed in this month’s 
Magazine, will supply some excellent suggestions on the nature of 
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the studies requisite for understanding and illustrating the word of 
God. 

This single specimen of the passages to which the reviewer refers 
must suffice : it is brought forward to shew what it is which causes a 
difficulty, but is not meant to disparage the rest of the volume. 











The Christian Priesthood and the Church of Enyland vindicated from the 
Attack of a Pamphiet entitled ‘ Via Media,’ &c., ina Letter to the Author. 
By the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, B.C.L., one of her Majesty’s Chap- 
lains. London: Rivingtons, and Leslie. 1838. 8vo. pp. 54. 







Tuts short pamphlet is exactly what one would expect from its author 
on such a subject—full of strong and able statements. It contains so 
much that will interest and instruct, that it ought to be read by all 
who take an interest in the subject of the authority of the priesthood. 
























An Introductory Lecture, delivered in the Divinity School in Trinity College, 
Dublin, on the First Lecture Day of Michaelmas Term, 1837. By James 
Thomas O’Brien, D.D., Archbishop King’s Lecturer on Divinity. Dublin: 
Milikens. London: Longman and Co. 8vo. pp. 80. 


‘luis address is one which, for its soundness of argument on the few 
points on which it touches, and for its sober and serious advice, de- 
serves to be read by all students in divinity. It shews the necessity 
of steady application, and of mental culture, to the future divine; and 
in the conclusion, urges on each student the imperative necessity of 
availing himself of the season of preparation in a very earnest and 
forcible appeal. There is in the notes much information about the 
present divinity course in Dublin; and there is a very amusing ex- 
tract from Professor Moses Stuart, &c. &e. 


The ‘Typical Part of our Lord’s Teaching, (a Dissertation, shewing that the 
Miracles of Christ were prefigurative of the system of Divine Economy 
which he came to introduce). By Josiah William Smith, of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn. London: Seeleys. 12mo. 1837. 


Tuk object of this little treatise is explained by its title-page. Most 
persons will concur with Mr. Smith in the view which he takes, of the 
proper application of each miracle, or class of miracles: the only 
question which will arise between him and his reader will probably be, 
how far he is justified in declaring that these miracles were intended to 
Le types of the gospel dispensation. 

The following passages give Mr. Smith’s definition of a type, and 
what he deems requisite to bring our Lord’s miracles under that defi- 
nition :— 








‘* A type, as distinguished from a similitude, symbol, or allegory, is a real person, 
transaction, or thing, which, in addition to other more ostensible purposes, was designed by 
God to be in some respects a prefigurative representation of a future person or tant 
action of greater excellence."—p. 31. 
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‘* The Saviour's miracles may, we apprehend, be safely regarded as types, where 
the typical interpretation is either expressly pointed out, or may be gathered in- 
directly, without any forced exposition, from the language of the inspired writers, or 
the words of our Lord ; secondly, where the circumstances immediately connected 
with the supposed type clearly indicate a prefigurative intendment ; thirdly, where 
the supposed type is of the same class with some other miracle which is undoubtedly 
typical ; or, lastly, where there is a peculiarity of adaptation, in one or two striking 
particulars, which cannot be satisfactorily accounted for without attributing it to a 
typical connexion. 

‘* Up to this point, but no further, does it seem safe to venture. Let the resem- 
blance be ever so striking, the adaptation ever so complete, unless there is some pecu- 
liarity which cannot be duly accounted for except upon the supposition of a prefi- 
gurative intention ; or, unless there is some other substantial ground of argument 
besides the mere coincidence, we can never be sure of the existence of a preordained 
typical connexion : we may, indeed, admit it to be possible, and perhaps probable, 
but there can be no certainty whatever,’’—pp. 35, 36. 

The question is, therefore, whether Mr. Smith fairly brings the 
miracles of our Saviour under his definition and argument. But 
this is a question which can only be settled by reading his book, to 
which those whom the subject interests are referred. It is only just 
to remark, that although written on a subject where speculation aud 
imagination are too often busy to little purpose, its tone is argumen- 
tative and sober. 


—- -—— 


Divine Emblems, embellished with etchings on copper, after the fashion of 
Master Francis Quarles. Designed and written by Johann Abricht, A.M. 
London: Ward. 1838. post 8vo. pp. 90. 


Tuis strange book consists of about a dozen short poems, written in 
different metres, with a few prose sentences following, some of them 
scriptural, applicable to the verses, and a short epigram and etching 
attached to each. The editor explains his personifications in an 
address to the reader. Body and soul, Satan, mammon, and the 
world, are represented by two children, Satan as usually depicted, a 
fool, with cap and bells, and a globe. ‘The style of the verse may be 
guessed at from the subjects it treats of. It is quaint, sometimes low. 
The etchings are mostly spirited. 


—_—_—_—_- 


Sermons. delivered in India during the course of the Primary Visitation, By 
Daniel Wilson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan. London : 
Hatchard. pp. 575. 1838. 


No opinion which the writer of this notice can pronounce upon a 
volume of sermons from the pen of Bishop Wilson can be expected at 
all to promote its circulation. He will, therefore, only make known 
briefly its contents, as the best recommendation he can afford. It 
consists of twenty-six sermons, divided into four courses of six in each 
of the three first, and seven in the fourth; and the twenty-sixth ser- 
mon, as an appendix, on the death of the late Bishop of Madras. 

The general subject is stated to be, the general tendencies of 
ny to promote the highest interests, temporal and spiritual, 
of man. 


Under the first division are given some of the beneficial tendencies 
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of Christianity, as connected with ite chief doctrines. Under the 
second, the beneficial tendencies of Christianity, with reference to the © 
application of its doctrines to the human heart. 

nder the third, as apparent in the effects of its doctrines on the 
conduct and life of its true disciples. 

Under the fourth, as connected with its advance towards its ul- 
timate consummation—the conversion of the world. 

The sermons, although published as a connected series, were, it 
appears by the preface, not originally written as such; they therefore 
do not so much depend one on another as to destroy their efficiency 
as distinct discourses, the connecting passages being inserted subse- 
quently, and chiefly in the introductory paragraphs. ‘They were 
preached, as the title-page implies, at different places, and of course 
speak frequently of, and refer to, subjects of local interest; but these 
allusions to the state of the country, and the circumstances and habits 
of the Indians, both native and naturalized, are not devoid of interest 
to those at home. ‘They are written in short and powerful sentences, 
but in very plain and simple language. In the preface is an affection- 
ate address, and dedication of the volume, to his numerous hearers in 
the different parts of India, and to the members of his “ several former 
flocks in England, and especially in the numerous districts of the 
parish of St. Mary, Islington.” By these they will doubtless be read 
with the additional pleasure arising from a grateful remembrance of 
the author’s labours among them. 





Meditations on Texts of Scripture, and Miscellaneous Pieces in Verse. By the 
author of “ Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life,’ ‘‘ Talents Im- 
proved,” &c. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. pp. 144. 1838. 


Tuts little book was published for the benefit of the author, free of 
expense, in consequence of a loss sustained in the republication of 
her other works. The poems, written at different times, are here col- 
lected; they vary in length from ten to twenty stanzas. 





Scandinavia, Ancient and Modern, being a History of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, comprehending a Description of these Countries ; an Accountof the 
Mythology, Government, Laws, Manners, and Institutions, of the early In- 
habitants, and of the present State of Society, Religion, Literature, Arts, 
and Commerce, with illustrations of their Natural History. By Andrew 
Chrichton, LL.D., and Henry Wheaton, LL.D., with a Map and Twelve 
Engravings, by Jackson. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. London : Simpkin 
and Marshall. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 400, 432.—Edinb. Cab. Lib., xxiii. xxiv. 

Tus is an interesting and useful work upon an important subject. 

Whether it is the only work in English containing the complete 

history of these countries, the reviewer cannot undertake to say, but 

he believes it to be the only one suited to the generality of readers 

The first volume is divided into seven chapters, the first of which con- 

tains a geographical description of the country, the probable etymology 

of some of the names, and an explanation of some of them,—climate, 
productions, &c. The second contains the fabulous, or pagan age, of 
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Scandinavian history ; the third, the heroic age; the fourth, the instis 
tutions, ‘manners, learning, and laws of the ancient Scandinavians) 
This chapter is very interesting, and contains many romantic illustra~ 
tions of their manners and customs. 

The three following chapters contain more authentic history, from 
the time of Canute the Great to the Reformation. There are a few 
chronological tables, or lists of the kings of the different kingdoms. 

These three last chapters contain, as must be expected, much 
dry matter—but which, at the same time, could not well be dispensed 
with—uninteresting to the English reader, excepting where the 
history comes into collision with those of other countries, when it 
cannot fail of throwing light upon occurrences which otherwise would 
seem obscure. ‘The author apologizes in the preface for devoting so 
much space to the fabulous history, and that of the heroic ages, it having 
been complained of; but it appears to the reviewer that they are not 
only interesting and amusing, but that the history would have been 
very incomplete with-ut these two chapters, as they are of very con- 
siderable assistance towards understanding the authentic history of 
afterages. Fabulous histories and traditions contribute very much to 
the formation of the habits, manners, morals, and institutions, of bar- 
barous nations, and to the preservation of them when they become 
enlightened. They are generally, though fabulous, degenerated 
from truth; and therefore, while they are the only memorials of 
past ages, they ought not to be entirely disregarded. 

The second volume commences from the period of the Reformation, 
and comes down to the present time. The fifth chapter is a history 
of the participation of the northern kingdoms in the French revolution- 
ary wars, 1798—1810. The seventh, a description of their manners, 
institutions, and commerce, with some statistical information ; and the 
eighth, their natural history. 

There seems to the reviewer some confusion in the work, It is 
very difficult, in many cases, to tell of which of the three countries, 

Denmark, Sweden, or Norway, the author is speaking. They are 
unavoidably much mixed up, but still there might have been some guide 
to the reader without disturbing the text. When in one chapter the 
reader has the three kingdoms spoken of individually, several times 
over, it requires a greater exercise of attention, and a more frequent 
reference to some foregoing page, or chronological table, than is either 
agreeable or convenient. The work is intended for readers who are 
generally very little acquainted beforehand with the subject; and 
what to them will be difficult to understand, to a native might be clear 
enough. ‘There are also, especially in the first volume, many Scan- 
dinavian terms, which should have been explained, either in brackets, 
or by an explanatory index. The former plan is occasionally adopted, 
but not sufficiently. Many of the books of reference are so circum- 
staneed. The work is set forth in the titlespage as being by Dr, 
Wheaton and Dr. Chrichton; but it seems by the preface that’ itis 
worked up by some other, from materials afforded by them; there 
s, however, no other name given. Independently of the few imper- 
fections above noticed, the work is agreeably written, and contains 
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much useful information upon a subject with which people ought to 
be acquainted. 
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Thoughts of the Times; or, Men and Things. By J. B. Browne, Esq. 
London: Longman and Co. 1838. 12mo. pp. 255. 


Tuat Mr. Browne is a clever man, of considerable acquirements, it 
would be hard to deny ; but whether his ability and his acquirements 
are not more highly rated by himself than they ought to be, is another 
question. ‘The subjects are not trifling ones, as will be seen from the 
following list: 1, History ; 2, Religion ; 3, Poetry ; 4, Utilitarianism ; 
5, Imagination and Fancy, Wit and Humour ; 6, On the Advantages 
of living in Stirring Times; 7, Absenteeism ; 8, Of the Men to be 
loved and the Men to be admired. 

U1i some of these eight subjects Mr. Browne speaks very flippantly, 
and very dogmatically; on others of them he reasons very justly. 
The most offensive in these respects is the essay on Religion, which 
contains many remarks, such as any clever man, without any pro- 
found knowledge, but a superficial acquaintance with things as they 
are, would make. ‘There is some coarse daubing in the picture ; e. g., 
some of the remarks about high church Arminian clergy, as a political 
body, and other points of the same kind. Mr. Browne says, that the 
clergy of the Reformation were thrown by circumstances into the arms 
of civil freedom, but that their case is not ours. He then adds, p. 55, 











‘The popish hatred of dissent, incident not only to popery, but to all religious 
establishments, has again raised its head, and extended its pernicious shoots far and 
wide. Hence the superstitious jargon of apostolical succession, a distinction to which 
one protestant sect cannot possibly be entitled to the exclusion of all the rest, the 
doctrine of the inalienable nature of ecclesiastical property, and other similar 
absurdities. A still more unfortunate result of this resurrection of exploded in- 
tolerance is the air of restraint and consequent mediocrity which is insensibly creep- 
ing over the writings of our divines. The works of clergymen are easily discernible 
from those of other men.” 

That is to say, by their restraint, and consequent mediocrity. 

Let us just examine this subject, as it is an assertion often made, 
and deserves a moment’s consideration from its flippancy and folly. 

Mr. Browne finds it easy to rail at the clergy for mediocrity and 
restraint, but if he will look over the annals of literature within the 
present century, he will find that learning and science have been 
materially indebted to the clergy, more so than to any other single 
class of men. ‘They have their occupations, decupations which tle 
them down constantly; but amidst all this they have still been among 
the most successful writers of their age, and that in numbers far beyond 
the fair proportion they might be expected to supply. ‘There are 
many other passages even of more sweeping indiscriminate character 
than the above, to be found in this essay on religion—each with @ 
grain or two of truth in them, just enough to float the assertions among 
which it is placed. However, to finish this portion of the subject at 
once, Mr. Browne will do much better to avoid such commonplace 
clevernesses as the greater part of his Essay on Religion consists of, 
and if he ever writes upon the subject again, to bestow real thought, 
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and acquire solid knowledge, upon it. He is, it is presumed, a liberal 
in politics, but he appears to mean well in some respects as to religion, 
and it is a pity that good intentions should fail of their object. 

In the other essays there is really very much valuable matter, 
especially where the author touches on laws or on political economy. 
For instance, in the essay on history, there are some excellent remarks 
on the French law—not of primogeniture, but for abolishing the pri- 
vileges of primogeniture; they are sharply and cleverly put, and must 
tell. Again, there is an article on utilitarianism, which is nearly tan- 
tamount to massacre on the followers of Jeremy Bentham ; andanother 
on absenteeism, which is almost as hard on Mr. M‘Culloch. The 
essay on poetry is rather in the modern style—criticises Faust, Dante, 
Wordsworth, Shelly, &c.; but the reviewer declines reviewing a re- 
viewer in this department. The severe sentence passed on Moore 
may be recommended to all his admirers; and although government 
gave him a pension, it will be difficult for them to find any one to 
defend him from the severity of that sentence. 

With these remarks the reviewer must close his notice of Mr. Browne. 
There are many opinions in it in which he cannot agree; but there 
are marks throughout both of thought and power. One of the chief 
things against the volume is its being advertised with a couple of puffs 
from the “ Spectator” and the “ Examiner.” 





An Inquiry into the Nature and Prospects of the Adamite Race, as Viewed in 
Connexion with the Scheme of Christianity. London: Whittaker and Co. 
Svo. pp. 230. 

Tue author begins by attempting to shew—at least it looks very much 

like it—that man was not created body and soul, thus to constitute 

perfect man, but that he is an emanation from the Deity, placed in an 
animal body—i. e., “ the image of God’’ in a body of flesh; that the 
breath of life breathed into him was the image of God ; that the words 
translated, “ man became a living soul,” should only be, man became 
an animated body. 

In a note (p. 17) the author says that— 

“We are not warranted in saying, that ‘two whole and perfect natures—that is to 
say, the GopuraAp and the manhood were joined together in one person never to be 
divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very Man,’ for perfect man includes 
the spiritual image of God as well as the body of flesh, and Christ himself, ‘the 
image of God,’ merely assumed a body of flesh like that worn by incarnate man, so that 


in Christ there was no more a union of natures than exists in every man, who, also, 
: . . . . . ‘ ° > 
during his existence on earth, is an image of God clothed with a body of flesh.” 


The main alleged design of the work is to shew, that the Christian 
scheme is a necessary portion of God’s eternal purpose in man’s crea~ 
fon, that without it the creation of man would be an inconsistency, 
and that this doctrine shews in the brightest light the beauty of the 
Christian scheme, To what sect of Christians the author belongs it is 
difficult to se y: for his arguments, if not his assertions, go to deny the 
doctrine of the fall of man, because he was not created in a different 
state from that he is at present in, and consequently that of original sin ; 
aud also that of infant baptism, excepting as a sign of admission into 
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the church of Christ, because the only real ground of sinfulness is the 
knowledge of good and evil, which infants have not. He denies that 
there is any gradation in crime, because the scripture says, “‘ There is 
uone righteous, no, not one,” and that “ he that offendeth in one point 
is guilty of all.’’ He maintains that a man’s creed is of no consequence, 
that whether Jew, Mahomedan, or infidel, he has been so brought up, 
and that his non-acquaintance with Christianity is therefore nothing 
at all, because he was not in the way of hearing of it. This selection 
of opinions will probably be sufficient to shew the nature of the book. 


a 


Brendallah. A Poem. By Thomas Eagles, Author of “ Relvedder,” “ Baron 
Kolff,” “‘ Mountain Melodies,” &c. London: Whittaker and Co, 1538. 
8vo. pp. 254. 

As Mr. Eagles continues to write, it is clear that some readers must 

relish his poetry. ‘The writer of this notice delivered his sentiments 

on the subject in mentioning “ Relvedder,” &c., in the course of the last 
year ; and on opening this volume of Brendallah, he fancied that he 
recognised the style, and on looking at the title-page the former volume 
came with some freshness to his remembrance. It is still a problem 
to him what the class of readers are for whose taste such poems are 
written, and he would be happy if one of them would give a better 
account of these poems than he can do, as he bas not leisure to study 

them properly. In one or two respects Mr. Eagles appears to have im- 

proved ; his sentences are less inclined to violate the rules of gram- 

mar now in ase in her majesty’s dominions ; but his metre might occa- 
sionally receive further improvement still. 

The following stanza, which is not the best, nor perhaps the worst 
in the book, will serve to give some idea of the sort of stanzas which 
Mr. Eagles indites with so great diligence, and in sober seriousness :— 

‘* To th’ vizier’s malice th’ king has gi’en thee up ; 
And now the guards are hither hastening quick ; 
If thou art found, upon a lofty group 
Of fagots thou wilt burn, so seize the nick— 
The nick of time, ere horrors heavy, thick, 
Upon thee thundering fall.’ 
‘“*T will not fly! 
I’ve grown with life disgusted, tired, sick ;— 
To it prolong, no more, no more, I'll try! 
I'd rather, on my soul, at th’ present moment die!” 

‘There must be so much bon-hommie about an author who writes 
254 pages of poetry of this complexion, that oné feels almost sure, with- 
out reading it, that he is an amiable man; and if he has the failing o! 
indulging in writing what he thinks is worth publishing for its poetical 
merits, it must not be thought a very grave offence,—nor must Mr. 
Kagles be displeased if he does not find so large a circle of admirers 
as he could wish. 





The Responsibilities of Medical Students. A Sermon preached in Guy’s Hos 
pital. By the Rev. F. Maurice, A.M., Chaplain to the Hospital. London: 
Darton and Clark. 


Iv is a matter of great regret that space cannot be given for notices ol 
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single setmons which can do any justice to this. It must suffice ito 
say, that for those medical students whose previous education and 
habits of thinking enable them to grapple with the preacher’s line of 
argument and thought, it is difficult to imagine any words which could 
present to them a more awakening and elevating sense of their pro- 
fessional duties and responsibilities. 





A Sermon at St. Warburgh’s, Dublin, in Aid of the Association for the Relief of 
Distressed Protestants. By the Rev.M. O’Sullivan. Dublin. 1838. 

To say that a sermon of Mr. O’Sullivan’s is powerful and eloquent, is 

only saying that it is his. But this, in addition to its other excellences, 

contains a view of the merits of the English and Roman Reformation, 

which is very able, true, and original. 





A Letter to the Rev. Sydney Smith. By a Country Clergyman. London: 
Burns. 

A very just, able, and well written rebuke to Mr. Smith, stating with 

great force the reason why help so able as his to the cause of the 

church commands no sympathy or gratitude from clergy. 





Plain Directions for making a Will, in conformity with the Law, and particularly 
with reference to the Act, 1 Victoria, c. 26; to which is added, A clear Ex- 
position of the Law relating to the Distribution of Personal Property in the 
case of Intestacy. By J.C. Hudson, of the Legacy Duty Office, London. 
London: Longman and Co, 12mo._ pp. 92. 

Tne writer of this notice does not pretend to any accurate acquaint- 
ance with the provisions of the late act, which gave rise to this little 
treatise; but he conceives that the name of Mr. Hudson will be a suf- 
ficient guarantee for its legal accuracy. He will only therefore say, 
that the introduction to it ought to be read by every individual who 
has any property to leave; and that the book appears very plainly 
written. It is on these grounds highly to be recommended. 





Narrative of a Recovery from Tic Douloureux, By the Rev. C. E. Hutchinson, 
Vicar of Firle cum Beddingham, Sussex. London: Roake and Varty. 
8vo. 1838. 

Tue author of this narrative is the sufferer himself; and when it is 

said the narrative contains an account of his sufferings, and of ever 

remedy prescribed for him during four years, (from 1828 to 1832,) it 
will no doubt be a matter of interest to many of his fellow sufferers, 
and also to those who feel a sympathy with all which human nature 
suffers. The details are very circumstantial, and enable those who 
have never suffered from this calamitous infliction to know its nature, 
probably better than by any other account. It appears that the 

Carlsbad waters in this case were the instrument by which it pleased 

Providence to mitigate this pain, and remove the disease—it is to be 

hoped, for ever. Mr. Hutchinson, however, warns sufferers from this 

complaint, that they must not always expect relief from the same 
remedies which have proved efficacious in the case of others. The 
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pamphlet is written with great simplicity, and cannot be read without 
interest. ‘The case of Mr. Hutchinson had been so much spoken of, 
that he was induced to print this statement as a sort of general answer 
to the continual deluge of letters of inquiry to which he was subjected. 

The profits are to be given to hospitals, 












Scottish Episcopacy and Scottish Episcopalians. Three Sermons preached in 
St. James’s Episcopal Chapel, Cruden, &c. By the Rev. J. B. Pratt, M.A., 
Episcopal Minister, Cruden, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Erroll. 
Aberdeen: A. Brown and Co. London: Whittaker and Co. 8vo. pp. 111. 







In a short compass and a convenient form, Mr. Pratt has contrived to 
put together much most interesting matter and able argument. The 
sermons and the notes contain much that relates to Scottish episcopacy, 
its history and present state, and the grounds on which it stands aloof 
from the establishment of Scotland and from popery. [very thing 
relating to that pure church and excellent body of men, the episcopal 
church of Scotland, is invested with a deep interest to all good church. 
men, and to them these discourses of Mr. Pratt are calculated to give 
much gratification. 




































The Biographical Treasury, a Dictionary of Universal Biography, intended as 
a Companion to the ‘Treasury of Knowledge.” By Samuel Maunder, 
London: Longmanand Co. 8vo. 

Ir appears from this volume that a large mass of information can be 

packed into a small compass. On consulting a few of the lives, the 

writer of this notice found them written judic iously enough: the only 
remark that he would make is, that the actors and singers of our own 
days have too large a share of ‘the work, Madame Malibran and the 

Duchess of St. Albans each occupy more space than William Pitt, 

and than many illustrious characters of history. ‘The maxims round 

the margin appear to be calculated to promote moral excellence and 
virtue. 
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The Cathedral ; or, the Catholic and Apostolic Church in England. Oxford : 
Parker. London: Rivingtons. pp. 307. 

As this volume is written entirely by one who has honoured this 
Magazine with so many of the poems now published in a collected 
form, it will hardly be” expected that much should be said upon it 
here, even did the time at which it appeared allow of a review of it in 
this month. The only remark which need be made is, that in all the 
poems in the volume which the writer of this notice has read, he has 
found the same exquisite taste and sensibility, the same piety, the 
same imaginative beauty and delicacy of sentiment, which charac- 
terize the pieces already printed i in this Magazine. T he idea on which 
it is composed is something like that which is found in G. Herbert's 
«Temple ;” and the author adds — 







“Tt has been suggested by the author of ‘the Excursion,’ in his preface to that 
work, that his poems might be considered as being capable of being arranged as the 
parts of a Gothic church, of which the minor pieces ‘ might be likened to the little 
cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses.’ The present design has been to exccute 
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such a plan, bya selection of subjects more or less appropriate to the parts which they 
are made to represent, from the liturgy, and the doctrine and discipline of the 
church ; care being taken to adhere as much as possible to the relative proportions 
of such a structure.” 


To those to whom the poems in this Magazine have given so much 
gratification it will scarcely be needful to say another word. They 
will rejoice in finding such a companion to the “ Christian Year,” and 
« Lyra Apostolica.” It may however be inquired, what is the source 
of the engravings? Are they portraits, or fancy sketches? If the 
latter, there is one which is objectionable in some respects. If the 
former, it would be better to state the cathedrals from whic. they are 
taken. The sketches are very good. 





1. Pietas Londinensis. London: Burns. 1838. 
2. The Daily Service. A Sermon preached at Lincoln’s Inn. By R. W. 

Browne, Assistant Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, &c. &c. 

Tur first of these works is an abridgment of Paterson's Ecclesiastical 
State of London in 1714, and contains, besides the list of the set times 
of prayers &c. in the London churches, given lately in this Magazine, 
a sensible preface, and the P.S. to the original work, urging the neces- 
sity of daily public prayer. 

By request of several of the members of the congregation, the daily 
early service at Lincoln’s Inn chapel has been restored; and on this 
occasion Mr, Browne very properly entered on the advantages of such 
a service, and combated the objections made to it, especially that com- 
mon one, as to the weariness likely to be produced, whereas, as he 
justly shews, that weariness is more to be attributed to the want of a 
regular and systematic habit of devotion—that is, to non-attendance 
on the service, than to the mere repetition of it. 





The British Flora Medica, by Drs. Barton and Castle, (the first three 
numbers of which were published by KE. Con, Southwark, under the 
title of « Flora Domestica,”) has been completed in XVII. parts, and 
is a highly interesting work. It contains a description of all medical 
plants indigenous to Britain, and of those which are well known as 
being cultivated in gardens; together with anecdotes and cases illustra- 
tive of the nature of these plants, and a great many coloured plates. 
The plates will afford much assistance in recognising the plants, and 
all who consult the book will derive much satisfaction from the 
fulness of the descriptions. Its interest is not confined to the medical 
profession, but it would be an agreeable and useful addition to the 
library of any clergyman or gentleman residing in the country. 


The Rev. H. Hughes, of Bedford Chapel, Charlotte-street, Blooms- 
bury, has published an able Sermon, entitled, 4 Protest against the In- 
troduction in Great Britain of any System of National Education not 
based upon the Revealed Word of God. 


The Hon. and Rey. C. N. Wodehouse has published his Sermon 
preached at the Bishop of Norwich’s Ordination, with some notes 
directed against parts of the Oxford ‘Tracts. 


Among single Sermons lately published, the following may be no- 
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ticed:—Dr. Niblock’s Desolations of Zion, in which he strongly advo- 
cates the cause of the conversion of the Jews; Mr. Taddy’s on thie 
Dependency of Civil Government on Religion, and the Alliance of Church 
and State; Rey. J. H,. Gurney’s, at Lutterworth, on the Wiclif 
sommemoration ; the Rev. G. H. Woodhouse’s, at Wolverhampton ; 
Rev. EK. Thompson’s, The Bible the only Safeguard of the Country ; 
the Rev. J. Beaven’s, before the University of Oxford, on King 
Charles’ Martyrdom, entitled, Varnings from History, Political and 
Ecclesiastical; the Rev. R. C. Coxe’s, the Lowly Station Dignified. 


The Rev, G. Pearson, Christian Advocate, has published a Sermon 
preached before the University of Cambridge, on the subject of the 
Doctrine of ‘Tradition as maintained by the Church of England and the 
Primitive Church, which contains a defence of the church in a just and 
legitimate use of tradition, and is intended to point out what that use 
is. There are many valuable statements and references to be found 
in it and in the notes. 


A Letter from Dr. Hook to his Parishioners, on the use of the 
Athanasian Creed, ought to be in every body’s hands. 


A Second Series of Mr. Irons’ able Parochial Lectures is just pub- 
lished. ‘The subject is, the Apostolical Succession; but the time at 
which it is published precludes further examination or remark. ‘The 
same must be said of Mr. Lathbury’s History of Jesuitism in England. 


The Archbishop of Cashel (Dr. Laurence) has republished his tract 
called the Doctrine of the Church of England upon the Efficacy of Bap- 
tism vindicated from Misrepresentation, and added an Appendix anda 
great deal of matter in reference to the views of the Oxford Tracts on 
Baptism, which his grace is unable to approve. 

A new edition of Bishop Taylor’s Marriage Ring has just been pub- 
lished (at Mr. Baisler’s), with a preface, and some additional retlec- 
tions and prayers. 

It is impossible to pass over two such works as that of Mr. Palmer 
on the Church, and that of Mr. Newman on Justification ; but it would 
be equally unjust to two such writers to notice their works without 
due examination. The learning of the one, and the hard thinking of 
the other, of these volumes requires very different treatment from the 
mass of ephemeral publications which commonly occur, and this 
must be the apology for delaying a notice of them. 


Many other works for review must also stand over for the present. 








MISCELLANEA. 


THE AUCHTERARDER CASE. 


Tue appointment of a clergyman for the parish of Auchterarder, in Perthshire, 
has given occasion to a law suit, which has been much referred to ip 

Scotch journals, and has excited some interest on this side of the Tweed. It 
relates to the question of patronage which had been completely abolished im 
Scotland, but was restored by the act of Queen Anne} in 1711. The preamble 
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declares, that by the ancient law of Scotland, the presenting of ministers to 
vacant churches belonged of right to the patrons, until taken from them by an 
act passed in 1690, and given to the heritors and elders of parishes. This act 
of 1711, was, however, for a long time very unpopular in Scotland. Two par- 
ties were hostile to it: one, on religious grounds, claimed for parishioners the 
right of electing their pastors ; another alleged that it had been passed under 
Jacobite influence for the purpose of facilitating the restoration of the Stuart 
famiiy. It accordingly formed a subject of contention during the greater part 
of the 18th century. In the mean time, the General Assembly of the church 
occasionally made regulations which had a modifying tendency; for instance, 
in 1736, a resolution was passed, declaring it to be the principle of the church 
that no minister should be intruded into any parish contrary to the will of the 
congregation. This seems to have been the model of the declaratory act 
adopted by the same body in May, 1834, nearly a century after; but it goes 
much further, as it gives the congregation a veto, and forms the question on 
which the present case turns. This document, entitled, ‘Overture and 
Interim Act on Calls,” declares, that it is the fundamental law of the church 
that no pastor shall be intruded on any congregation, and proceeds to ordain, 
that if the major part of the heads of families in full communion with the 
church, disapprove of a person in whose favour a call is proposed to be moder- 
ated, that disapproval shall be deemed sufficient ground for the Presbytery 
rejecting such person. Notwithstanding this decree, on the church of Auch- 
terarder becoming vacant, in August, 1834, the Earl of Kinnoul, the patron, 
presented, in due form, the Rev. Robert Young to that living. The Presbytery 
were, of course, required to take trial of the qualifications of the presentee, 
and on his being found qualified, to induct him. The Presbytery, on the 
contrary, acting in accordance with the before-mentioned ‘ Interim Act,” 
afforded opportunities to the male heads of families in communion with the 
church to give in dissents, and having ascertained that there was a majority of 
dissents, they rejected the said Robert Young. This decision of the Presbytery, 
dated July 7, 1835, the Earl of Kinnoul held to be u/éra vires and illegal, and 
forthwith a process against it was instituted before the Court of Session in the 
name of the Earl of Kinnoul, and Mr. Young. Judgment was given on the 
8th of last month. All the proceedings, the pleadings of counsel, and 
opinions of the judges, have just been published, in two volumes, at Edin- 
burgh, under the authority of the Court, by ‘‘ Charles Robertson, Esq., Advo- 
cate, one of the collectors of decisions, by appointment of the Faculty of 
Advocates.”” Those who wish rightly to understand this interesting case, 
may therefore peruse these volumes with a perfect confidence in the accuracy 
of all the details. The judges were divided in opinion, eight supporting the 
claims of the Earl of Kinnoul and Mr. Young, and five being in favour of the 
Presbytery. The following is an extract from the judgment :—* Find that the 
Earl of Kinnoul has legally, validly, and effectually, exercised his right as 
patron of the church and parish of Auchterarder, by presenting the pursuer, 
the said Robert Young, to the said church and parish: find, that the defen- 
ders, the Presbytery of Auchterarder, did refuse, and continue to refuse, to 
take trial of the qualifications of the said Robert Young, and have rejected 
him as presentee to the said church and parish, on the sole ground, (as they 
admit on the record), that a majority of the male heads of families, communi- 
cants in the said parish, have dissented, without any reason assigned, from 
his admission as minister: find, that the said Presbytery in so doing have 
acted to the hurt and prejudice of the said pursuers, illegally, and in violation 
of their duty, and contrary to the provisions of certain statutes libelled on, 
and in particular contrary to the provisions of the statute of 10 Anne, c. 12, 
entitled, An act to restore Patrons to their ancient rights of presenting Mi- 
histers to the churches vacant in that part of Great Britain called Scotland.” 
: ie 1 decision remains with the House of Lords, for the Presbytery have 
ppeaied, 


Vou. XUL.—Muy, 1838. ba 
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REGISTRATION BILL. 


“ Persons having children born subsequently to the operation of the act are 
obliged to give the information necessary for the purposes of the act to the 
registrar WHEN HE APPLIES FOR THE SAME. But they are not obliged to send 
him the information. 

« If they do not have their children registered till six weeks have elapsed since 
the birth, and wisn to have them registered then, they must pay a fee to the 
registrar. But they are Nor compelled to have them registered at all, nor con- 
sequently to payanything. J'he onLY point on which the act is compulsory upon 
them is, that they must give information when required to do so by the proper 
officer.” 
ant Lewes Journal (a Radical paper) thought proper to call a statement 
made in this Magazine respecting the Registration Bill not being compulsory, 
a deliberate falsehood, and having followed this up by a statement which 
deserves no other name, it is better to re-state the matter clearly. As the 
editor of the British Magazine was charged with deliberate falsehood in that 
paper, it is right to state that it was for an article quoted expressly from an 
Oxford paper, and that the words on which the falsehood was attempted to be 
charged were a fair deduction from an official letter of Mr. Mann, chief clerk to 
the general registration office, which letter was subjoined to the article in 
question, and formed its foundation. What can be said of persons who make 
such a charge, and dare not quote the article on which they animadvert ? 


A I ET LT 


REASONS AGAINST THE FORMATION OF A SECOND GENERAL 
SOCIETY FOR SUPPLYING CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION TO THE 
BRLTISH COLONIES.* 

I, Tuat one general society already exists, which has long and exclusively 

devoted itself to this object; namely, the Society for Propagating the Gospel 

in Foreign Parts : and it cannot be supposed, that persons who repose confi- 
dence in that society would desire the establishment of a second society for 
precisely the same objects, or would contribute to its funds if established. 

11. Therefore, that in the event of the formation of a second society for the 
spiritual instruction of the colonies in general, it must either fall to the ground 
for want of support, o1 be supported by a cclass of subscribers different from 
those who repose confidence in the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 

II{. That the only difference by which persons willing to subscribe for mis- 
sionary purposes can be distinguished into separate classes—(for the purpose of 
this argument)—is, difference of religious views ; and it would be impossible 
for two societies, supported by classes of subscribers differing generally in re- 
ligious views, to occupy one field of labour without rivalry or jealousy of each 
other’s operations. 

IV. That nothing could so strongly tend to perpetuate distinctions of party 
in the church, as the incorporation of existing parties into rival societies, in- 
stituted for one purpose, and occupying one field of labour. 

V. That the missionaries of two such societies, meeting on the same ground, 
would, in most cases, feel and act as the representatives of opposite parties, 
rather than as the common servants of one Lord, and members of one church; 
from whence great scandals and schisms would arise, and the preaching of the 
gospel would be materially hindered. 
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* This execllent paper was drawn up in consequence of an anonymous statement 
which has been put into circulation, and was apparently calculated to create the in- 
conveniences here specified. It has been recorded here for its able and practical 
views of the question. 
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VI. That the Society for Propagating the Gospel enjoys the confidence and 
is under the government of the bishops of our church, to whom we owe respect 
aud obedience ; and that any opposition to that society would be felt at home 
and abroad, and would practically operate, as opposition to them. 

Vif. That it would be impossible to conduct a society discountenanced by 
the bishops of our church, upon strict church principles; and that it could 
not expect to meet with the support of those who believed in the divine 
authority and essential importance of episcopal government. 

VIII. That no division of the sphere of labour could be, in practice, effected 
between two societies professedly instituted for one and the same purpose, and 
supported by different classes of subscribers; no part of the globe being so 
fully supplied with the means of Christian instruction as not to afford plausible 
grounds for the direction of additional efforts to that quarter. 

IX. That particular societies (such as the Upper Canada Clergy Society, 
and the Australian Church Missionary Society), instituted for limited and 
local objects, may co-operate, without rivalry, with a large society embracing 
the same objects under a wider and more general system; and are likely to 
obtain the support of those who prefer the local to the general claim, without 
tending to create disorder or disunion in the church. 

X. That all who would be willing to contribute to a general society for pro- 
moting Christian instruction in the colonies, in preference to a number of local 
societies, or any of them, have already such a general society as they desire 
in the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

XI. That the pecuniary saving to the cause, which might arise from consoli- 
dating the separate agencies and separate machinery of the smaller societies, 
cannot be worth a thought, in comparison with the jealousies and disorders 
which would ensue. 

X11. That if, in the event of a general society being formed without the 
concurrence of the Newfoundland School Society and Upper-Canada Clergy 
Society, the Australian Church Missionary Society would (as they profess) 
* feel ita point of duty to avoid all encroachment upon the spheres which those 
societies have marked out for themselves,” it must also be their duty now to 
avoid encroachment on the sphere which the Society for Propagating the Gos- 
pel has marked out for itself ; since it is certain, that the Newfoundland Society 
and the Canadian Society can no more supply the whole wants of Newfound- 
land and Upper Canada, than the Society for Propagating the Gospel can 
supply the whole wants of the British colonies. 

XIiL. That although it is most true, and deeply to be lamented, that no 
adequate provision exists for the preaching of the word throughout the British 
colonies, yet if this consideration would justify the establishment of one rival 
society to the Society for Propagating the Gospel, it would justify the esta- 
blishment of any number of rival societies, since it is not likely that many 
such societies could adequately supply the want ; and upon the same principle, 
a multitude of general church-missionary societies, general Christian-know 
ledge societies, &c., might be formed, to the manifest injury of religion 
throughout the world. 

Lastly, That it is our duty, not so much to consider whether need exists, 
as whether we are the persons called upon to supply it; and if so, whether or 
not in the manner proposed. If the world is governed by God, the need 
which exists, exists by his permission only ; and he will remove it in his own 
good time, and in the manner which seemeth him best. If we are thought 
worthy to be his instruments, we may be sure he will enable us to accomplish 
his purpose, without bringing evil upon his church. But if no method of 
action ts left open to us, xcept one which would be the occasion of new dis- 
turbance to the peace and unity of the church, the conclusion is inevitable, 


that either we are not the instruments chosen for the work, or the present is 
not the appointed time. 
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THE HOME MISSION.—TIRELAND. 


CONSISTORIAL COURT OF ARMAGH,.—JUDGMENT OF DR. MILLER,* 


The Rev. Antuur Exvxis, Promoter of the Office of the Judge of the Consistory 
Court of Armagh, Promovent ; the Rev. Eywarv Nixon, Impugnant. 










On Wednesday, March the 28th, judgment was given by the Surrogate, 
Dr. Mitver, in this case. As involving the question of the lawfulness and 
expediency of the Home Mission, which has been a few years in opera- 
tion in Ireland, it is peculiarly interesting. A copy of the judgment is sub- 
joined. 

“This is a cause of discipline, in which the Rev. Arthur Ellis, incumbent of 
the parish of Ardee, in this diocese, is promovent, and the Rev. Edward 
Nixon is impugnant. The former has complained that the latter, who is a 
beneficed clergyman in the diocese of Meath, came into his parish of Ardee, 
in the diocese of Armagh, and there, having posted a placard, announcing his 
intention of preaching in the market-house of Ardee, under the direction of 
the Hlome Mission, and did persist in preaching, notwithstanding that the 
promovent had protested against the proceeding in a personal interview with 
the impugnant. A requisition was accordingly issued to the Bishop of Meath, 
requesting his assistance in citing to this court the person so charged, which 
was afforded, and the impugnant attended here, but under a protestation 
against the jurisdiction of this court, as he was, at the time of the alleged 
offence, a beneficed clergyman of the diocese of Meath, and consequently, as 
he pleaded, not amenable to the Consistorial Court of Armagh. The protest 
having been overruled, an appeal was carried to the High Court of Delegates, 
before which the question of jurisdiction was solemnly argued ; and it was 
decided by that court, that the act charged was an offence against the autho- 
rity of the ordinary of the diocese in which it was alleged to have occurred, 
and that the person against whom it was so charged was therefore bound to 
answer before this court for his conduct. 

“The original cause having been remitted to this court, to be tried upon its 
merits, has been accordingly resumed; and the facts alleged by the promovent 
having been admitted by the impugnant, it is now my duty to pronounce the 
judgment of the court. If it were a simple case of the intrusion of one clergy- 
man into the benefice of another, in which he persisted in preaching in a place 
not licensed for divine worship, I should only have to cite the canon which I 
might conceive to be violated by such conduct, and to apply it for the correc- 
tion of the offender. But the present cause involves a consideration of far 
greater importance than that of the conduct of an individual minister, for it is 
especially important, as it may tend to determine whether a certain society, 
denominating itself*the Established Church Home Mission, has a right to 
send its preachers into every diocese and every parish in Ireland to preach 
with the consent of the incumbent or his curate if it may be obtained, or with- 
out it if it should be withheld, and, in the latter case especially, though com- 

monly also in the former, in some other place than the church of the parish. 
The cause here at issue belongs to the latter part of the alternative; butt 
may be satisfactory, in this first trial of such a question, to consider it in 
both its aspects, and thus to endeavour to communicate generally a correct 
conception of a system, in the maintenance of which, I am well aware, many 
seriously-religious persons believe the interests of religion to be vitally con- 
cerned; while others, not less entitled to regard, apprehend from it conse 
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quences destructive of that very establishment of which it professes to be a 
devoted and valuable auxiliary. I, for my own part, have approached the 
question with much solicitude, for I fully appreciate its importance. I have, 
accordingly, bestowed upon it all the consideration in my power, and [ trust 
that I have collected my conclusions from well examined and sound principles. 

‘A persuasion has been for some time entertained, that every incumbent of 
a benefice, and, for the like reason, every curate, in the absence of the incum- 
bent, possesses the dominion of his own pulpit so absolutely and exclusively, 
that the ordinary of the diocese, when he examines the book containing the 
names of the preachers, has a right only of inquiring whether they were all 
regularly ordained ministers of the established church. If this persuasion be 
well authorized, all discussion of the former part of the question is precluded, 
provided that the missionary should choose, as indeed is rarely done, to preach 
in the church. The preachers of the Home Mission, if they had obtained the 
consent of the incumbent or curate, might freely preach in his church, as any 
other regularly ordained ministers, whom he might choose to permit, might 
preach there, and could be required only to produce their letters of ordination 
in proof of qualification. 

“It was once deemed to belong to the freedom of the pulpit, that the minis- 
ter should be allowed to address his admonitions personally to any individual 
of his congregation, reminding him particularly of his duties, and animadvert- 
ing upon and censuring his actions. ‘This notion of the freedom of the pulpit 
was however found to be in practice offensive and mischievous, and was gra- 
dually abandoned. We may say of it, as the Latin poet says on a different 
subject, ‘grave virus munditie pepulere.’ It is now contended only that the 
preacher may be changed indefinitely, at the discretion of the incumbent or 
curate, without making any reference to his ecclesiastical superior, and with 
no other limitation than that the stranger should have been regularly ordained. 
It is obvious that such a liberty might be extended so far as to render the local 
charge of a particular congregation, and the licence of a bishop committing it 
to an individual, little more than empty forms. Yet, if it be a matter of strict 
and absolute right, how can it be restrained! I freely admit, indeed, that the 
occasional assistance which clergymen mutually afford in cases of necessity, 
and even an occasional interchange of duty for mere convenience, both which 
have been long practised without reprehension, are not only demanded for the 
accommodation of ministers, but even beneficial to their congregations, who, 
in the one case, might also be deprived of the benefit of divine service, and 
even in the other may derive some advantage from the opportunity of hearing 
a variety of preachers. This practice, as it has heretofore prevailed, I am far 
from wishing to abridge. But the present question does not relate to a prac- 
tice restrained within the limits of necessity, or of occasional convenience. 
It concerns a claim of an abstract right, which, if it exist at all, may be pushed 
to an extent excluding almost all subordination to ecclesiastical authority, be- 
cause admitting an indefinite change of ministers, and thus even suspending 
altogether the express direction of the ninth of the Irish canons, whieh requires 
that an incumbent should personally discharge his duty by preaching on every 
Sunday to his own congregation. 

“In support of this pretension, reliance appears to have been chiefly placed 
on the judgment pronounced by Sir John Nicholl, in the case of Gates v. Cham- 
bers, in the Arches Court of Canterbury, in the year 1824. But what was 
this case, as reported in 2 Addams? It was that of a single performance of 
daty by a curate of the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, at the request of the 
rector of a parish in the neighbouring diocese of Peterborough, then absent in 
attendance upon a sick wife. The judge, in disposing of this case, said, ‘ that 
occasional assistance so given is punishable as an ecclesiastical offence, merely 
because the minister, so assistant, has not been licensed, as curate, by the 

bishop of the diocese, is more than, without further consideration and other 
authorities being adduced, I am prepared to lay down as the rule of law; such 
a rule would be highly inconvenient to the clergy, and might not unfrequently 
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occasion parishioners to be deprived altogether of the church-service.” The 
case, therefore, was one of urgent necessity, which appeared to have occurred 
only in a solitary instance; and the judge appears rather to have dismissed 
the complaint on a consideration of the inconvenience which the strict enforce- 
ment of the law would impose both upon the clergy and upon their parish- 
ioners, than to have pronounced that it was adverse to the acknowledged law 
of the church. He indeed added, speaking of general licences to preach, ‘ it 
is well known that such (separate) licences to preach were in use both before 
and for some time after the Reformation ; but, for the last century or two, in 
consequence of the clergy being better educated, or for some other reason, they 
have fallen into desuetude, and are now included either in letters of orders, or 
in the licences of ministers to particular cures.’ Of these licences I shall 
speak presently, for they have been pressed into the service of the Home Mis- 
sion. I shall now only remark, that Sir John Nicholl has left their actual 
bearing undecided, not having pronounced whether they are now included in 
letters of orders, or in the licences of ministers to particular cures. All that 
he has positively pronounced is, which is notorious, that for the last century 
or two they have fallen into desuetude. What had been substituted for them, 
he appears to have been unable to satisfy himself. 

“ Another authority has also been adduced in this case of the Home Mis- 
sion, which is entitled to much respect, being understood to be an opinion 
given by Dr. Phillimore two years afterwards. ‘1 apprehend,’ says this 
opinion, as reported in the Christian Observer for March, 1836, ‘that a bishop 
has no authority to prevent any incumbent within his diocese from admitting 
into the pulpit of his church any regularly ordained minister of the established 
charch not resident within his diocese from preaching an occasional sermon 
in any church within his diocese, provided he has the sanction of the incum- 
bent of that church for so doing.” Nor am I disposed to dissent from this 
opinion, if by an occasional sermon be understood only a sermon preached in 
the course of that reciprocal accommodation which the parochial clergy have 
long been in the habit of giving and receiving, and the bishops of allowing. 
In this sense only the civilian appears to have used the words; and yet the 
opinion cannot be applied to the present question, unless they may be under- 
stood to have been used in a much larger acceptation. For his application of 
the words, the author of the opinion has not adduced any other authority than 
the past usage of the church, and therefore they cannot be extended beyond 
that usage. ‘ Undoubtedly,’ he adds, ‘it appears from the canons of 1603 
and other authorities, that in former times no person could preach unless he 
had a specific licence for that purpose; but this regulation has long ago be- 
come obsolete. The letters of orders have been considered as superseding the 
necessity for such a licence; and it is now the established usage (a usage 
which could not, in my judgment, be controverted with effect,) that any 
clergyman may be allowed to preach an occasional sermon on exhibiting his 
letters of orders.” It is thus acknowledged that the alleged right has no 
foundation in the canons, or other orders of the church, but rests wholly upon 
usage. So far, therefore, as that usage has been admitted it may be considered 
as sanctioned; but this sanction extends no further than the claim of reci- 
procal convenience, or, as is stated in the opinion itself, than the act of 
preaching an occasional sermon. The opinion, indeed, is probably founded on 
the previous decision of Sir John Nicholl, and I have shewn how far that may 
be considered as extending. 

“The true liberty of the pulpit, which I am far from impeaching, consists, 
I conceive, in something wholly distinct both from the offensive personality of 
the olden preachers, and from the arbitrary and uncontrolled right of ex- 
changing or transferring duty claimed by those of the present time. My con- 
ception of it I cannot better illustrate than by comparing it with the liberty of 
the press; and I suppose that the most eager advocate of clerical freedom 
might be satisfied if they should be shewn to be strictly analogous, unless, 10- 
deed, he had some special reason in justifying his own conduct for rejecting 
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my description of it. The liberty of the press consists, I apprehend, in. an 
entire exemption from control previous to publication, the work published 
becoming, however, then subject to the prescriptions of the known laws of the 
land. The liberty of the pulpit consists, I conceive, in a similar exemption 
from all control previous to the act of preaching; the sermon, however, when 
delivered, becoming then subject to the prescriptions of the known laws of the 
church. Attempts have been made, doubtless, from the best and purest 
motives, by individual bishops of both countries, to impose on their clergy 
some more specific restrictions in regard to doctrines which are thought to be 
ambiguously, or at least indistinctly, determined in the articles. These at- 
tempts have been successfully resisted, and it was right that they should be 
opposed as invasions of the liberty of the pulpit, because individual bishops 
are not competent to narrow the limits of doctrine prescribed by the public 
authority of the church. The preacher should go into the pulpit free to preach 
the gospel of Christ, in correspondence only to the articles to which he was 
bound at his ordination. This is the true independence of the pulpit; not a 
liberty which would almost supersede all superintendence by an indefinite 
change of the individuals to be controlled. 

“Nor is the consideration of this liberty of indefinite change of ministers 
the only or the principal one belonging to the present question, for it is still 
to be considered how the discipline of the church is affected when the change 
of ministers, instead of being casual and arbitrary, is the result of an organ- 
ized administration of a self-constituted society, which has distributed the 
whole country into numerous and formally arranged circuits, as if for the 
regular administration of the law of the land, and sends about its preachers 
according to a systematic and orderly plan of operations. And here it is 
important to remark, that the very same action may bear a very different cha- 
racter, as itis the occasional act of an individual, or the result of a combined 
and organised system, insomuch that in the one case it might be wholly inno- 
cent, and even rightful or expedient, in the other mischievous and reprehen- 
sible. Of this remark a satisfactory illustration may be derived from the 
Convention Act, passed in this country in the thirty-third year of George IIL., 
by which it was enacted, that the exercise of the unquestioned right of peti- 
tioning the king or the parliament should be deemed a misdemeanor if it 
should be the act of an assembly affecting to represent the people, other than 
the parliament or the convocation. What was tlhe principle of this enact- 
ment? That this mode of exercising an acknowledged right constituted a 
usurpation of a representative character belonging only to the parliament or 
to the convocation. It appears therefore, that, in the contemplation of the 
legislature, the character of an action might be so changed by circumstances, 
constituting it a usurpation of legitimate authority, as to render it deserving of 
punishment, however justifiable in different circumstances. By parity of rea- 
soning we may conclude that, however allowable and even beneficial may be 
the practice of interchanging ecclesiastical duty, or of affording assistance in 
the occasional discharge of ministerial offices, it may not afford any sanction 
to the proceedings of a self-constituted society, assuming the title of the Com- 
mittee of the Home Mission, and conducting its operations by a systematic 
and orderly organization. What we have in this case to consider is, whether 
the connexion of the act of the impugnant with the organization and sys- 
tematic arrangement of the Home Mission, as announced by the placard giving 
notice of his sermon, invested it with a character of usurped authority, which 
by a fair analogy of construction should except it from the general indulgence 
allowed to occasional interchanges of duty, and render it a fit subject of eccle- 
siastical animadversion and punishment. 

_ “The ecclesiastical law of these countries seems not to have been yet suffi- 
ciently examined in relation to this subject. It is known, as Sir John Nicholl 
remarked in his judgment, that in the early period of our protestant chureh 

licences were issued, authorizing certain persons to preach at large, without 
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regard to parochial limitations, and it has been vaguely supposed that letters 
of orders an succeeded to and taken the place of these licences, conveying an 
authority as little restrained within the limits of local ministration. An accu- 
rate consideration of this part of the question must, I conceive, lead to a very 
different conclusion. 

“The first mention of licences for preaching in the church of England, sub- 
sequent to the reformation of the church, occurs in the very commencement of 
the reign of Edward VI., when the most eminent preachers were selected to 
accompany visitors sent throughout England by a royal commission, and the 
parochial clergy were required to admit no man to preach within their cures 
except such only as should have been licensed thereunto by the King, the Pro- 
tector, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York in his province, 
or the bishop of the diocese. An injunction of a similar import was in the 
year 1559 issued by Elizabeth, the queen's visitors being substituted for the 
protector ; and another is contained in certain canons issued in the year 1571, 
In the canons, however, of the year 1603, which constitute the pecular law of 
the clergy of the church of England, no mention is found of any licence issued 
by the sovereign, or by an archbishop, so that licences for preaching appear 
to have been then confined to those which were issued by a bishop for 
supplying, within his own diocese, the still existing deticiency of qualified 
preachers. 

“The canons of the year 1603 appear, moreover, to have provided in two 
particulars for a transition to a purely local ministration, in which every 
minister, without the aid of itinerant preachers, should discharge the duties of 
his own cure. By the forty-sixth canon, every beneficed man, not admitted to 
preach, was required to procure at least one sermon in each month, to be 
preached in his church by a licensed preacher, if the value of the benefice 
should, in the judgment of the ordinary, be sufficient to bear it. This regula- 
lation seems to have converted a vague itinerancy through a diocese into a 
stated though partial assistance ; and accordingly we find, in the fiftieth canon, 
that precisely the same authority is required for ministers affording it, as by 
the forty-eighth is required for ordinary and stationary curates. By the forty- 
fifth canon, again, a local and very limited itinerancy was allowed, which 
seems to imply that the more general itinerancy, even of a diocese, had then 
actually ceased. Every beneficed man, if licensed to be a preacher, was 
directed to preach on each Sunday, either in his own church or chapel, or in 
some neighbouring one destitute of a preaching minister. It appears there- 
fore, that, in the fifty-six years intervening between the injunction of Kd- 
ward VI. and the canons of James I., the licences issued by the royal autho- 
rity for a general itinerancy of preaching, and by the archbishops for similar 
progresses through their respective provinces, were discontinued, and that even 
the diocesan itinerancy was reduced to two very limited cases, that of the 
successive service of not more than four benefices, and that of an occasional 
visit of a licensed incumbent of a benefice to some neighbouring church, 
which happened to be destitute of a preaching minister. In the Act of Uni- 
formity, licences for preaching are still mentioned, but without any reference 
to itinerancy. 

“In the [rish canons, issued in the year 1634, or thirty-one years after 
those of England, even one of these cases of itinerancy has been omitted, for 
there is no allowance of the occasional attendance of a qualified minister to 
preach in a neighbouring church instead of his own. In correspondence to 
this observation it may be remarked, that the Irish canons do not contain any 
direction requiring, like the fifty-second English canon, that the names of 
these strangers who should preach in each church should be registered in @ 
book for the information of the bishop. Such a book is now, indeed, very 
properly required by the bishops of Ireland, since the practice of occasionally 

interchanging duty has created a necessity of keeping such a record; but it 
could not with any reason be required of the parochial clergy, so long as every 
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beneficed minister was strictly limited to the performance of his own local 
duty, the occasional preachers still remaining being rather curates, whose ser- 
vices were divided among two, three, or four benefices, than itinerants. 
From these omissions it may be further inferred that a licensed itineraney had 
at this time ceased also in the church of England, for the extreme poverty of 
the church of Ireland, which was such that the Ear! of Strafford, the chief 
governor, represented to Archbishop Laud, in the same year, that six bene- 
fices were not able to find the minister clothes, would, I conceive, have 
recommended an itinerant instead of, or in aid of, a local ministry, which 
could be supported only by accumulating benefices for the subsistence of a 
single minister, if itinerancy had not already ceased in the church of England. 

«While the canons of the two churches thus exhibit a gradual transition 
from a ministry partly local, partly itinerant, to one wholly of the former 
description, they also contain a provision for the due regulation of a settled 
ministry in three several injunctions, the common object of all being that 
order and harmony should be maintained among the clergy. It is accord- 
ingly directed, that no person should be admitted to a curacy except under a 
formal licence issued by the bishop; but at the same time, that the ministers 
engaged in discharging the duties of the same benefice may actin mutual 
agreement, the selection of the curate is on each vacancy given to the incum- 
bent, so that he should be in every case the object of the choice of his prin- 
cipal. For the more general preservation of harmony among preachers, it is 
further provided by the fifty-third English and the tenth Irish canon, that any 
public opposition between them, either in the same or in neighbouring churches, 
shall immediately be submitted to the determination of the bishop. These 
regulations appear to have done all which could be done for maintaining at 
once the controlling authority of the bishop and the harmony of the parochial 
clergy. The bishop alone can authorize the introduction of a curate, but he 
has been previously selected by the minister whom he is to assist; and, if, 
unhappily, an opposition should arise among preachers, the bishop is em- 
powered and directed to interpose for calming the dissension. 

“It is sufficiently apparent that, in a system so arranged and combined, 
there is no room for the intrusive services of an itinerant, which would inter- 
fere either with the selection of the incumbents, or with the control of the 
diocesan, possibly with both, and might very probably give occasion to an 
opposition between preachers. I will go further, and say that, under both the 
English and the Irish canons, even a bishop, in my opinion, is not now autho- 
rized to send missionaries through his own diocese, because he has not the 
right of sending into any parish an assistant minister who had not been pre- 
viously selected by the incumbent, and by him recommended for the approba- 
tion of the diocesan. 

‘These considerations are applicable to the preachers employed in the 
Home Mission, more especially if, as has been charged and admitted in the 
present cause, and as I believe was very generally practised, the case should 
be aggravated by preaching in places not authorized by the discipline of the 
church. But as these operations cannot be conducted, except under the direc- 
tion and superintendence of some committee, however constituted, I am 
anxious to point out to the consideration of individuals so associated the 
twenty-second of the Irish canons, as meriting their most serious attention. 
This canon is as follows :—‘ Forasmuch as all conventicles and secret meet- 
ings of priests and ministers have been ever justly accounted very hurtful to 
the state of the church wherein they live ; we do now ordain and constitute, 
that no priests or ministers of the word of God, nor any other persons, shall 
meet together in any private house, or elsewhere, to consult upon any matter 
or course to be taken by them, or upon their motion or direction by any other, 
which may any way tend to the impeaching or depraving of the doctrine of 
the church of Ireland, or of the Book of Common Prayer, or of any part of the 
government and discipline now established in the church of Ireland, under pain of 
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excommunication.’ That the concluding part of the canon, which relates to 
the government and discipline of the church, has the bearing which I ascribe 
to it in directing to it the attention of the Committee of the Home Mission, 
is evident from comparing it with the corresponding English canon, and con- 
sidering the interval of time which had intervened between the two ordinances. 
The corresponding English canon, which is the seventy-third, agrees with the 
Irish canon in all particulars except these words, which accordingly must 
have been added by Archbishop Laud, in reference to the agitations which the 
church of England had experienced from the efforts of the puritans in the 
thirty-one years which had elapsed since the English canons were framed. 
We, indeed, discover in Carwithen’s History of the English Church a remark- 
able occurrence of that kind, which, happening about two years before the for- 
mation of the Irish canons, probably was the immediate occasion of the 
addition made to the article, and certainly bears not a little correspondence to 
the proceedings of the Home Mission of Ireland. ‘When Preston,’ says the 
historian, ‘ was at the head of the puritans, a project was formed of setting up 
lectures in market towns.’ For this purpose a self-constituted corporation had 
purchased such impropriations as were in the hands of the laity, for providing 
a maintenance for ‘a constant preaching ministry.’ The persons appointed by 
the corporation as lecturers were generally nonconformists, many of whom 
had been suspended by their ordinaries. Laud saw that this corporation was 
‘the main instrument of the puritan faction’ to ruin the church, and the 
feoffees were prosecuted by the attorney-general. The feoffments were can- 
celled in the Court of Exchequer, and the impropriations confiscated to the 
crown.’ Here, as in the Home Mission, we find a self-constituted committee 
of management, and the same object of maintaining and introducing an intru- 
sive ministration. This earlier plan was defeated by Laud, because the 
managers had committed the error of affecting to act as a corporation, in 
acquiring and possessing property; and the archbishop appears then, in 
framing canons for the church of Ireland, to have turned his mind to the en- 
largement of the English canon, for preventing its recurrence under another 
and securer form. 

‘«Tt must, indeed, be admitted that one of the Irish canons, the thirty- 
ninth, provides for the case of strangers admitted to preach in any parish. 
But when it is considered that the Irish canons have excluded one of the two 
cases of strange ministers specified in those of the English church, together 
with the regulation requiring that a book should be kept in each parish for 
registering the names of such preachers, retaining only that other case, 
which has been described as rather a case of a divided or partial curacy, we 
must consider this only as a provision that the same precaution should be used 
in receiving such divided or partial services as in the case of entire and sta- 
tionary curacies. 

“The canons with which the Home Mission has been compared are not 
such as might, in the changes of society, be conceived to have become obso- 
lete, but belong to the very essence of an established church, being necessary 
to its combination and efficiency. It having been shewn that these afford no 
sanction to such an association, it remains to inquire whether, as some reli- 
gious persons have professed to think, there was some manifest deficiency in 
the actual energies of the church which might warrant even an irregular infu- 
sion of the zeal and exertion of individuals in aid of its inadequate ministra- 
tions. Now what was the time at which the protestant church of Ireland has 
been thus weighed in the balance, and found wanting ’ 

“The commencement of the plan of a Home Mission is recorded in the 
Christian Examiner for December in the year 1828 ds having just then occul- 
red, though six years, I believe, passed before it was matured into its present 
organization. But this was almost immediately subsequent to a very remark 
able secession from the church of Rome, and if ever there was a time when 

the church of Irish Protestants might fairly claim to have proved its efficieney, 
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this was the very time. Fifteen months before this time, the Irish public had 
been surprised by the announcement of numerous conversions which had just 
then appeared in the county of Cavan. This was speedily followed by similar 
communications from many other and distant districts of Ireland, and the 
secession was actually in progress, though with a diminished velocity, at the 
very time, as it appears, when an extensive system of itinerant preaching was 
conceived to be necessary for assisting its too languid efforts. Yet this revul- 
sion of religious opinion among our Roman-catholic countrymen can be traced 
only to the great and general improvement of the protestants, both laity and 
clergy, in attending to their religious duties, especially to that of communicat- 
ing to the young the advantage of a scriptural education. 

“That most promising reformation of the Roman catholics was indeed 
checked and suppressed in its second year; but this was the effect of the vio- 
lent resistance which its so successful commencement had excited, not at all 
of any relaxation of the efforts of the protestant clergy. The clergy of the 
Roman catholics were struck with alarm for their own security, as if the 
ground on which they stood was passing from beneath their feet; to avert the 
calamity of a general desertion they urged the laity everywhere to press for- 
ward for the attainment of a political aggrandizement which should bind them 
to their church as a successful party; and, in the next following year, the 
hope of a further extension of religious reformation was lost amidst the 
triumph of a political equalization, which fixed the selfishness of the wavering 
and alarmed the apprehensions of the timorous. Thus did even the early sup- 
pression of that incipient reformation bear testimony to its reality and import- 
ance, for its adversaries manifested, by their prompt and vehement resistance, 
how much they feared from its success. 

“The Home Mission appears, therefore, to have grown out of the religious 
energy of the Protestant church, not to have been called into action by the 
necessity of supporting its weakness. I remember that a very eminent phy- 
sician once remarked to me that it was among the maxims, I| think, of Hip- 
pocrates, that men, when in the enjoyment of full and vigorous health, should 
be most apprehensive of disease. ‘The maxim seems to have found in this 
association a moral illustration. No one questions the religious zeal of the 
managers of the Home Mission, or of the individual clergyman who is the 
impugnant in the present suit. No one even imputes to any of these persons 
a disposition unfriendly to the establishment of the protestant church, how- 
ever their efforts may be deemed, and this indeed is by themselves acknow- 
ledged to be, adverse to a strict observance of its discipline. The question is 
only whether their case is not one of irregular and morbid excitement, which 
has arisen from the full and vigorous health of the ecclesiastical body, but 
which the preservation of that health may require us to repress. 


( To be concluded in the next Number. ) 


TITHES IN IRELAND.—RESOLUTIONS INTENDED TO BE PROPOSED 
BY LORD J. RUSSELL, 


1. That it is the opinion of this committee, that tithe composition in Ire- 
land should be commuted into a rent charge, at the rate of seven-tenths of 
their amount, to be charged on the owner of the first estate of inheritance. 

2. That it is the opinion of this committee, that on the expiration of exist- 
ing interests, so much of such rent charge as shall be payable in lieu of eccle- 
siastical tithe should be purchased by the state, at the rate of sixteen years’ 
purchase of the original tithe composition. 

_3. That it is the opinion of this committee, that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
stoners of Ireland should be empowered, with the consent of the incumbents, 
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to demand from the state the purchase at the same rate of any other portion 
of ecclesiastical tithe composition or rent charge not exceeding one-tenth of 
the whole amount in any one year. 

4. That it is the opinion of this committee, that until such rent charge shall 
be purchased or redeemed, the amount of ecclesiastical rent charge and 
ministers’ money should be paid to the incumbents from the consolidated 
fund. 

5. That it is the opinion of this committee, that the arrangement of such 
payments, and the investment of the purchase monies paid by the state for 
ecclesiastical rent charge, should be entrusted to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for Ireland. 

6. That it is the opinion of this committee, that the rent charges for eccle- 
siastical tithe should be appropriated by law to certain local charges now 
defrayed out of the consolidated fund and to education, the surplus to form 
part of the consolidated fund. 

7. That it is the opinion of this committee, that the rent charges for eccle- 
siastical tithe and ministers’ money should be collected by the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests for five years, and until parliament shall otherwise 
provide. 

8. That it is the opinion of this committee, that further provision should 
be made by law for the regulation of ecclesiastical duties, and the better dis- 
tribution of ecclesiastical revenues in Ireland. 

9. That it is the opinion of this committee, that provision should be made 
for the revision of certain tithe compositions where such compositions operate 
with injustice. 

10. That it is the opinion of this committee, that the rent charges for lay 
tithe should be collected by the tithe owner, and facilities afforded for redemp- 
tion upon mutual agreement between the parties. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A MEETING of this Society was held at their Chambers in St. Martin’s-place, 
on Monday, the 23rd of April, the Lord Bishop of Durham in the chair. 
There were present the Bishops of Winchester, Bangor, Ripon, and Norwich; 
the Venerable Archdeacons Pott and Watson; the Revs. Dr. D’Oyly, Dr. 
Spry, Dr. Shepherd; H. H. Norris, J. Lonsdale, T. Bowdler, Joshua Watson, 
N. Connop, jun., H. J. Barchard, W. Cotton, W. Davis, E. H. Locker, B. 
Harrison, and J. W. Bowden, Esqrs. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards repewing the 
church at Steep, Southampton; building a church at Greenwich, Kent; re- 
pewing the church at Barnet, Herts; enlarging the church at Windlesham, 
Surrey ; rebuilding the church at Hanham, in the parish of Bitton, Glouces- 
tershire; rebuilding the chapel at Rosedale, York; enlarging the church of 
St. David's, Exeter; building a church at Brighton, Sussex; rebuiiding the 
church at Llanvihangel, Radnor; rebuilding the church at Raskelf, York; 
building a chapel at Briercliffe, in the chapelry of Burnley, Lancaster ; repew- 
ing the church at Astby, Worcester; rebuilding the chapel at Godney, in the 
parish of Meare, Somerset; enlarging the church at Upway, Dorset; building 
a gallery in the church at Cuxton, Kent; enlarging the chancel in the chapel 
at Haverthwaite, Lancaster; increasing the accommodation in the church at 
Hales Owen, Salop; enlarging by rebuilding the church at Haselbury, Somer- 
set; increasing the accommodation in the chapel at Doddington, Northumber- 
land ; increasing the accommodation in the church at Ewhurst, Surrey ; enlarg- 
ing by rebuilding the church at Chilcompton, Somerset, increasing the accom- 
modation in the church at Carew, Pembroke; enlarging by rebuilding the 
church at Paulton, Somerset. 
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EDUCATION SCHEMES.—LETTER Il, 


My pear Sir,—In pursuance of promise, I now go on to vindicate 
the reasonab/eness of taking a firm stand on the old Christian basis in 
the matter of education; or, as perhaps it might be more correctly 
expressed, to offer proofs of the unreasonableness of those who seek 
to follow up all other modern revolutionary processes with a complete 
and sweeping revolution there. One cannot but be painfully aware 
what an up-hill task it is in these most restless times to plead the ar- 
gument, that “ our strength is to sit still.” Nevertheless, it is some- 
thing to contend for principles, and thereby possibly to lay up store 
of thoughts for future use, when the immediate madness shall be over- 
past. When people shall have found the phantom which they would 
not be persuaded not to follow, to de a phantom, or much worse, 
they may perhaps grow wiser in the school of a disastrous experience. 
But while a common mania appears to seize so many different classes 
—although, of course, in different forms—and there are to be seen 
the best and worst-intentioned men, the crafty and the single-hearted, 
preservers and destroyers, alike entangled in the work of rash excite- 
ment,* and half disposed (as it would seem) almost to run a race, 
each in their own way, in furtherance of speculations of a common 
kind, and in the pressing forward of attempts which—if they be, as I 
believe, at war with nature’s ordinances—cannot succeed, for any 
length of time, on any principles, the only thing that can be done is 
to protest in way of caution, and leave on record conscientious views, 
of which it must be left to time to prove the frailty or the value. Not 
that I mean by “ sitting still,” that we should do nothing beyond what 
is already done. By all means, let the course of our existing national 
instruction for the humbler classes pursue and find its way, under the 
auspices and guiding counsels of the church, as heretofore ; but let us 
be content with ¢his, “in quietness and confidence.” The time is 
specially one in which it should not be forgotten that there may be 
“more haste” and “ worse speed.” 


* To give a specific instance, by way of illustration. It was not to be hoped that 
certain past language of a publication like the British Critte, recommending a bureau 
of education, and Heaven knows what besides, should fail to be taken advantage of by 
much less safe and cautious speculatists; but only take a later proposition of the same 
authority, mixed (in the plan where it may be found) with much wiser matter. 
“5. Grants, in aid of prizes upon the examination a of given number of schools, with a 
salary or fee to inspectors, would be exTREMELY UsEFUL at the present time.” The 
National Society itself does not appear to be free from the mistake (as [ humbly pre- 
suine to think it is) of fostering this method of excitement. As if, looking to the 
state of the kingdom at large, the grand point were to obtain a maximum of rival 
exertions among schools, as is the case in flower-shows ; as if prizes, adjudged by 
salaried inspectors, were a true and just criterion of the merit of schools; or (most 
ofall) as ifthe desirable point, namely, to obtain or preserve a sufficiency of steady 
attention and progress, according to the circumstances and necessities of each average 
parish, were not to be attained without a system of stimulants! What is to be the 
end of making everything artificial ? 
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I venture, then, to maintain that, in this matter of education, the 
great unreasonableness is on their part who would insist on the adop- 
tion of delusive theories, for the hope’s sake of an imaginary future 
of their own, for which not only can the past supply no analogy, but 
does supply the most direct and positive disproof; and who, more- 
over, choose to overlook the plainest present facts or truths, open 
to every man’s own individual observation. I shall endeavour to 
submit a few of these in an intelligible shape ; remarking only, on the 
leading error of all, which runs through every part of these elaborate 
schemes—namely, the overlooking of the true principles of man’s nature, 
—that it has been so well handled by Mr. Blunt, in the discourse 
before referred to, as to make further notice of it here unacvisable ; 
it being always an unwelcome work to repeat in language of one’s own 
anything which is fresh in recollection as having been better said by 
another just before. To come, then, to some more specific facts and 
truths. 

1. If it were not for the well-proved wilfulness of human blindness 
and conceit, the overlooking, in our modern theories, of the established 
proofs on record of the inefficiency of intellectual cultivation by itself, 
or only in the company of weak or ‘false religious apprehensions, would 
be athing incredible. The fact of this being an adjudged case, is almost 
marvellously lost sight of; a proved failure is hardily offered as a 
grand discov ery, and an exploded experiment raked up and passed off 
as a novelty ! 

Why, the argument deducible from the condition of the Greeks and 
Romans ought, in all fairness, to be admitted as conclusive upon this 
point, Not that the strongest force of this resides in those more 
general and (so to speak) theological inferences,* which seem to be 
most commonly adduced upon the subject, but in such facts as those 
which follow, connected with our own personal experience ; namely, 
that so complete and lasting are the evidences of a superior intellectual 
greatness in those two nations of antiquity, that we ourselves—now 
living i in such fulness as is vouchsafed of gospel light—have found, up 
to this very day, and do still find, their writings to afford the very best 
materials for a superior mental cultivation. I do not enter into the 
debated question here arising, nor is it necessary to define exactly 
(what no man probably could tell) the why or how of this preeminence 
of Greek and Roman literature. It is enough, that to deny the fact 
of a peculiarly refining influence and power to en/arge the mind and 
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* E.g. “‘ Remember Athens; it was the eye of Greece; its Academus and its 
Ilyssus were immortalized by great names; it was the model school of the world— 
the university of the age. In the midst of its intellectual light......there was—W hat? 
* An altar to the unknown God !’ and the very splendour of the mental illumination 
round it revealed in greater and deeper relief the melancholy dedication, * To the 
unknown God !’—[ Report of the last anniversary of the Home and Colonial Infant 
School Society— Feb. 23, 1838.] This is, of course, popular declamation, and not 
to be examined too severely ; but it appears to offer not an unfair specimen of the 
way in which many re asoners are apt to miss the point. It is hardly just to blame 
intellectual cultivation for not discov ering a truth beyond its powers ; its insufficiency 


is rather proved by its imperfect influence upon the moral and the social conduct of 
its disciples. 
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sentiments in classical attainments, would be to contradict the plainest 
testimony of our own experience. In point of fact, none yield more 
homage (if so much) to classical education as some of those who, on 
occasion, affect to undervalue or despise it. Witness the almost uni- 
versal tendency in less instructed men to quote some threadbare scrap 
of Latin, as if it were at once an evidence of learning or accomplish- 
ment; witness the mercantile demand for classical trans/ations—the 
dullest and the most unreadable of all things, to readers capable of 
feeling and appreciating the difference of elegance or force between 
the copies and the originals. And these, it is to be remembered, are 
testimonials yielded not formally, but undesignedly, and as it were 
naturally. Looking to coincident facts, no doubt there may be other 
knowledge more directly useful ; and long-headed and shrewd self-edu- 
cated men, who care not whether Cicero were Greek or Roman, may 
pass the scholar by in the rude jostlings of the world ever so often. 
Nevertheless, to generate the tact and feelings of a gentleman, to give 
the mind a truly liberal and comprehensive grasp, there is no substi- 
tute for Greek and Roman lore. Nor only so; but in the finer arts— 
wherever models have enough survived to us from these people, as in 
sculpture and architecture—do we not render homage to them at this 
hour? * It were a tedious thing to tarry and descant upon so trite a 
subject ; let it suffice to press the fact, that Greece and Rome are still 
our highest intellectual patterns. 

Yet, what did all their civilization—in other words, their intellectual 
training—accomplish for them in the department of social and moral 
excellence, without an all-pervading influence of true religion ? + 
And, banish that pervading /eaven from all our own first stages of in- 
struction, and from the season of first impressions—or only separate 
it from these so far as that it shall no longer be regarded as the vital 
principle of all, but only as an optional or variable adjunct—and on 
what reasonable ground can a more favourable result of merely intel- 
lectual cultivation now be looked for, than was attained in Greece or 
Rome? Shall it be said, that the whole moral state of man is altered 
now, under the light of Christianity ? That were a shameless begging 
of the whole question. To be entitled to make plea of Christianity, 
we must believe in Christianity ; and can we think, believing, that any 
blessing will be likely to attend a scheme, of which it is the tendency, 
if not the aim, to nullify or undermine all Christian truth? None 
but a generation “ professing themselves wise” could have conceived 
the thought. 

But to come vastly nearer home than this, in the apparently unex- 
plored region of familiar fucts. What is to be discovered daily, 
hourly, as to the value and efficiency of mere intellectual accom- 
plishments among ourselves? What check are they on vice+-what 
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* See, as a very modern exemplification, Mr. Hamilton’s Letter to Lord Elgin on 
the subject of the New Houses of Parliament; the bias of which goes to exelude 
even the national feeling in respect of architecture from any share in the most con- 
Spicuously national of all public edifices, in davour of classical models. 

t See Blunt, pp. 8, 9. It is much to be wished that this bighly interesting and 
ively sermon may obtain an extensive circulation; it having to claim, among other 
merits, the praise of multum in parvo. 
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guarantee for right behaviour toward our fellow creatures—what sort 
of bond for the correct performance of domestic, social, or public 
duties?* To instance but a single case in illustration, the notoriety 
of which may save a mention of it from the reproach of culpable in- 
vidiousness, what were the fruits of unrestrained talent, and first-rate 
intellectual cultivation and attainment in the late Lord Byron? How 
far was he—how far is any man in deed and truth kept back from 
evil, or led to a more worthy and effectual discharge of duty, by any 
sum whatever of mere acquirements? Our theorisers seem to be 
continually forgetting that educated, and highly educated, people are 
no rare aves in terris, but that the actions and the lives of thousands 
of such are constantly before their eyes—the subjects of an education 
very far beyond the utmost stretch of even any imagined general sys- 
tem. And let it be admitted, that if the educated, as a body, either 
now were or ever had been the models of perfection dreamt of, and 
all iniquity had ever been or were confined to the uneducated, there 
might be some more just pretence of reasonableness in the demand 
set up for an immense experiment. But is not this also a case ad- 
judged? Is there not standing testimony that education, separated 
from the influences of religious truth, is Nor the preservative supplied ? 
The prophet’s words throw light on this question. ‘I said, Surely 
these (having refused to receive correction) are poor, they are foolish, 
for they know not the way of the Lorp, nor the judgment of their 
Gop. I will get me unto the great men, and will speak unto them ; 
for they have known the way of the Lorn, and the judgment of their 
Gov !—But these have altogether broken the yoke, and burst the 
bonds.” So it was then; and so, as far as education is alone con- 
cerned, it is in full proportion now. 

‘Aye, but our centralizers speak only of the power of education 
well directed !'—Of course, this is the pretext; and it is either openly 
declared or uniformly understood by them, that education is not “ well 
directed” when diassed by religious doctrinal teaching. Yet here 
again they shut their eyes against the plainest facts. If this were so, 
how could it be that some among themselves have reached that height 
of intellectual power and vision from whence they now look down 
with so much pity upon the ignorance of fellow creatures? Have 


* No less an authority than B. Hawes, M.P., [Central Society’s First Publica- 
tion, p. 289] is here considerably amusing. ‘* We can add nothing to this, in refer- 
ence either to the value of education as the great lever with which to raise the social 
mass, or to its humbler but rare influence, when well directed, to check, and finally, 
even to triumph over,criminal passions and desires.”— And what does the reader sup- 
pose is ‘‘ ris,” to which nothing can be added? A dictum of Davin Hume, no less 
profound and conclusive than the following :— 

** The prodigious effects of education may convince us, that the mind is not alto- 
gether stubborn and inflexible, but wil] admit of many alterations from its original 
make and structure. Let a man propose to himself the model of a character which 
he approves—let him be well acquainted with those particulars in which his own 
character deviates from this model—let him keep a constant watch over himself, and 
bend his mind, by a continual effort, from the vices towards the virtues—and I doubt 
not but in time he will find in his temper an alteration for the better.” (sic.) Pity 
that Mr. Hawes should not have been aware that Aristotle has preceded David in 
the device of bending the mind from the vices toward the virtues, and that One infi- 
nitely greater has set before us all the model of a character! 
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they advanced so much in mental stature in spite of their own educa- 
tion? If not—and if ¢heir education has enabled them to take their 
present range of sight, and yet has been according to no other than 
the established mode, is it so surely faulty in itself? What would 
such schemers have the people be ?—more omnifariously gifted and 
enlightened than the Baron Brougham and Vaux, for whom undoubt- 
edly existing systems have sufficed to make him what he is, so far as 
lies within the reach of education? Suppose a nation, one and all, 
of only Brougham-and-Vauxes—what sort of consummation would 
that be? The question is best left in its own ludicrous nakedness, 
without a word of comment. 

It is, then, first, to be maintained that our impatient centralists un- 
reasonably shut their eyes on the most palpable facts, demonstrative of 
the futility of the pretences set up for education as a panacea for all 
social evil. 

2. A like determination seems to prevail with them respecting the 
insuperable fact of national differences. 

Thus one is dinned, to weariness, with confident appeals to the 
success of educational experiments in Prussia; and one philosopher, 
enamoured of the healing powers of vocal music, asks with entertain- 
ing simplicity,—“ Why should not our peasant lovers woo their 
maidens by imploring solos, or sing glees with each other as in 
Germany or Switzerland ?”* This is, no doubt, exceedingly bene- 
volent; but is it not, unfortunately, very foolish also? It might be 
rude, perhaps, to question the superior morality or happiness, tn fuct, of 
Prussia or of Switzerland ; and ruder still to ask of these kind people, 
whether they would like to change conditions, as a whole, with those 
nations—including forms of government and all. But without having 
recourse to any such breach of politeness, an easier answer is at hand 
in the simple question—“ What is Prussia or Switzerland to us? 
What may do very well at Hofwyl, does not of course or of necessity 
suit England. Whether it might be better for us, or not, to have our 
children taught and trained as under those less complex and more 
patriarchal modes of rule, it is not in our power to get rid of national 
differences. If it indeed be Gop who has “ determined to all nations 
the bounds of their habitation,” and if it obviously, although myste- 
riously for the most part, suits the ends of uis providence that there 
should be diversities of name, and feelings, and customs—how can we 
force compliance with the practices or habits of others whom HE has 
made to differ from ourselves, so far as these depend (and who will 
undertake to set the limits of their dependence ?) on climate, or on 

physical constitution thence resulting, or on whatever other hidden 
law of nature? It may be wise to introduce sound principles of edu- 


* Artuur Mower, M. D.,[Central Society’s first publication, p. 305.) This 
gentleman adds, in the next page, “ Ours, it may be said, is but a murky atmosphere 
to manufacture into melody ; but if the thing be possible, if a poor man can be taught 
to harmonise the November fog which darkens bis humble dwelling, instead of becom- 
ing sad under its depressing influence, it is but kindness to give him the instruction ” 
Alas, the known temperament of the “ musical world” affords but little hope of 


singing the world at large to rights! 


Vou. XUL—May, 1838. “< 
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cation from any quarter, in any way consistent with Hs will,'and to 
endeavour to adapt them rationally to our own habits; but to assume 
that what is done in Prussia may therefore be as readily done in ‘Eng- 
land, or that the triumphs of Geneva may be of course:accomplished 
in Sts Giles’s, is wilfully or childlishly to overlook the power of inera- 
dieable natural distinctions. r 

3. With equal perseveringness of inattention to the abiding tenour 
of experience, do our reforming educationists persist in losing sight of 
the ordained differences (to say nothing of accidental diversities) be- 
tween the different ranks and classes of society, and of the consequent 
consideration of what alone is fit or possible for each in the way of 
instruction. 

And here, perhaps, is the great point of danger with many educa- 
tionists of better views and truer principles ; i. e., the danger of their 
being ensnared into unwise concessions as to the measure of learning 
that is good for the majority of men. There is a far too prevalent 
desire to claim and do too much in this particular, and (as is naturally 
to be looked for) a proportionate want of courage to defend the really 
right line of boundary. But are we left in this matter without'a 
sound analogy to guide our judgment? If, in respect of bodily ad- 
vantages, we are instructed, “ having food and raiment, therewith to 
be content,” (and we are certain that the spirit of such precept 
agrees with the unchangeable condition of man,) is it not reasonable 
to infer, on scriptural principles, a like proportion to be intended for 
the generality in intellectual acquirements ? Food, and not dainties— 
raiment, and not ornament, is surely meant to be the rule in either 
case alike. Exceptions must be always left to operation of contin- 
gencies ; the rule is what we have to look to for the forming of a 
sound general judgment. And looking to the state of facts around 
us—to what the very nature and necessities of man have always made 
the world, and will make it—what a mere idle vision is it, and sheer 
defiance of the commonest experience, to think that people in the 
mass (and [ am speaking only of those orders which must for ever 
form the mass) can be made competent to relish intellectual /wxuries 
never intended for them! Could we, indeed, infect the poor with 
scientific tastes, what much more questionable blessings could we 
offer them! But, taking up the question for the present somewhat 
less gravely, and only calculating the eventual results of universal lec- 
tures, institutions, museums, public walks, and all the other corollaries 
to the improved order of schools, by the safe guidance of experience, 
is it not all but absolutely certain beforehand, that all such quackeries 
must prove complete failures? Let but the novelty be once over, 
and there is nothing but political (or some other evil) excitement that 
ean by possibility prevent such vain devices from becoming stale, flat, 
and unprofitable to the great body of those classes for whom they 
most untruly profess to be particularly designetl. A zealous eulogist 
of these devices hit the right nail upon the head the other day, (al- 
though he little apprehended why he spoke so truly,) in saying of 
them, that “the delivery of lectures would afford more pleasure to the 
lecturers themselves than to the hearers.” Aye, marry will it—or it 
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will afford little pleasure to any party! There is inherent dulness.in the 
very word-—lecture. Why, even in the scenes most favourable in every 
respect for such exhibitions, it is as much as can be done to muster 
regular attendants enough to keep these forcing-pumps of dull phila- 
sophy ‘at work by any tolerable encouragement! | In any long-run, 
what can well be so wearisome as a routine of “lectures,” crammed 
into the ears at arbitrary hours* without specific reason or propriety, 
and in- whatever mood of mind the victims of such infused Anowledge 
may -happen to be ?-—What, indeed, unless it be the still worse trite- 
ness of familiar collections of “ curiosities”—only to be seen, after all, 
‘under much constraint, and very soon arriving at a power of inflicting 
positive nausea | 7 

_ Or, turning from these public fruits of omnifarious instruction of 
all classes, to the imagination of a train of literary or scientific cot- 
tagers at home—what is it but a mockery of their inevitable general 
poverty, and a creating of ten thousand forms of needless discontent, 
to make them sigh for stores of various reading, or the materials, of 
experiment ? Would that such notions were no worse than ludicrous ! 
Gop and nature—the limited capacities and craving necessities of 
man—forbid the possibility of any other general state of things than 
one in which sheer want of means must ever be a bar to such indul- 
gences. The very dwellings of the poor—take them at their best 
average—forbid the visionary extravagance. As things yet are, there 
are abundant and appropriate resources for all the leisure hours which 
a life of labour allows, where there is Christian faith and knowledge 
to direct them.+ Where these are not, no succedaneum can be devised 
that shall not end in working far more evil than good. The notable 
devices just spoken of are, in effect, only a sort of half-way halting 
place between duty and the ale-house. And what sort of a device.is 
that, in a Christian kingdom! No doubt, the case is something differ- 
ent in larger towns and in the country; and it perhaps may be that, 
of the disputants on either side in this controversy, the institutionists 
(so to describe them) look too exclusively to that entirely unnatural 
state of society which manufactures have produced, while advocates 
for letting well enough alone (especially among the clergy) chiefly 
derive their views from the condition of rural populations. But, be 





* It would be well if, as respects the lower classes, the hours for such vagaries were 
only arbitrary. ‘The more it is considered that the only possible hours for collecting 
them at week-day exhibitions of this nature, are those which ought to be assigned to 
home, the worse the matter will appear. No one point, in the whole theories of dis- 
organization now afloat, demands more frequent, or more serious refleetion, than this 
one special branch of interference with the natural course of domestic duties. 

t E. g., intercourse with and care of children, where there is a family ; reading 
of scripture, ingenious exercises in handicraft, in which so many have a sort of in- 
stinctive skill ; gardening, where possible, and the like. Add to which, it is much to 
be believed, that a very chief share of the real amusement of the working classes is 
practically found in private exercises, or experiments in their own business. As the 
wise author of Ecclesiasticus expresses it, “ their desire is in the work of their crafts. 
There is more sound wisdom in the thirty-seventh chapter of that book, verses 24— 
34, than the Central Society seems likely to accumulate in all its publications, let 
their syllables and sentences be ever so many ! 
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the sum,,of difference which may exist thus, what it may, it,¢cannot 
possibly be wise, on that account, to introduce and foster unsound 
general principles. To bring this question to a test—if it can be be» 
lieved to be advisable or right that “ education should’ be made a 
government measure, with a proviso that certain branches of education 
shall be imparted, and that the government should compel the earrying 
out of comprehensive plans, and insist upon the elements \of geography 
and English history, linear drawing, and the first truths of, natural 
philosophy, being taught by the aid of books properly drawn, up, 
pictures, maps, lessons, and apparatus,”*—who can consistently deny 
that these appliances and means should be forthwith introdueed into 
each union workhouse throughout the land, as into a peculiarly 
favourable arena for commencing the experiment? On such hypo- 
thesis, the government could hardly be excused for not attempting 
such a beginning ; the rather, as so many of those truly helpless little 
ones who shall be doubly “ born in sin” under the new code of poor- 
laws, and suffered to live, will soon be altogether consigned to those 
parental edifices. Methinks it needs no more than the mere sub- 
mitting of such suggestion, to shew the boundless extravagance and 
absurdity of the new theory of education just mentioned, and that is 
not by any means the most extravagant of those afloat. 

But, to return to the suggested analogy of ‘ food and raiment” for 
the mind—what may be rationally held as answering to this descrip- 
tion? 4 power to read and meditate on the revealed word of Gop 
may be regarded as food—an inculcation of sound Christian faith and 
principles, as raiment. One can supply perpetual nourishment, the 
other a continual shelter and protection. Possessed of these, no in- 
dividual Christian in a humble sphere lacks the essential supplies of 
his best intellectual health; he has all that his mind is likely, on the 
average, to be able to digest. And, in point of fact, there is nothing 
which a capable person, well able to read, could not do afterwards for 
himself (in most circumstances) in respect of further needful acqui- 
sition. Considering, however, the disadvantages of humbler means 
and station in this respect, and what is absolutely necessary to a fair 
prospect and chance of advancement in life, it may be well main- 
tained that the rule of doing as we would be done by commends the 
giving to children, liable to be forced to early separation from their 
parents and natural protectors by the necessities of that condition in 
which Gop has placed them, the power of writing. He who would 
stint them of this privilege of independent communication, (however 
much it may be open to abuse, can hardly have enough considered 
what he himself might justly wish for under like circumstances. And 
it is plainly equitable to furnish all who may so largely profit by it 
with such sufficient knowledge of arithmetic as may prepare them for 
a competent discharge of any station of humble trust. But, having 
taught the generality thus far, have we not taught them all that can 


* Quoted in British Critic, No. 45, p. 366, from the Educational Magazine, and 


very gently described to be ‘a more moderate scheme, as regards the degree of inter- 
ference with existing institutions.” 
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be’ rightly’ held'as fit or necessary for them to learn?* Let us beware’ 
how! we concede more, when principles are under discussion. | It. can- 
not)'be: rational, or wise, to force a general cultivation further than 
this,+-particalarly when everybody who has lent a helping hand to 
right ‘instruction knows well how very much of this is actually thrown 
away,/as it turns.out in after life; not, as the centralists unkindly and 
unwarrautably hint or say, because it is not well directed; but by a 
fotceof' circumstances which, as defying all control, is only to be 
made resolvable into the fiat of a Supreme Will. 

And here is to be observed, by way of corollary, a further blindness 
of the censurers of all existing education to other palpable facts. As, 
onthe one hand, that almost all of humbler degree to whom Gop has 
afforded the capacity, or given the desire to rise, whether within or 
beyond their sphere of birth, do in effect make their way, so far as 
mere sufficiency of knowledge is concerned, to an improved. condition 
in society, as things now are; while, on the other hand, the very ut- 
most cultivation is bestowed to little purpose on very many of a 
higher condition, who have no natural taste or turn for intellectual 
pursuits. Not that it follows, that such become for that the worse or 
more unprofitable members of society for practical purposes; but 
whether they become better or worse, they stand as living monuments 
of the inadequacy of mere culture to force a plant not rooted in a 
genial soil. In both these cases respectively, the technicalities of 
education shew themselves to be mere instruments subordinate to 
higher laws which actually regulate the course of life, and man cannot 
gainsay them. 

4. Let me subjoin but one strange oversight more—the way in 
which these kind Utopians overlook the little real use that is, after 
all, in any knowledge or accomplishment that does not touch the 
heart, or, at any rate, its little real influence upon the welfare of 
society. Although “ utility” is, to so great extent, the very object 
professedly aimed at, what is the real value of attainments in any 
branch of mere intellect or science, as affecting human happiness ? 
It is not necessary, and it would be wrong, to undervalue such ac- 
quirements in any suitable or proper sphere; but our concern is now 
with facts. And looking to these, let any individual fairly ask him- 
self—Is the best father that he knows a good chemist, or the best son 
a great adept in linear drawing? Is the best master and accomplished 

English historian, or the best servant, an astute geographer? The 
questions do not need an answer to display the childishness of the 
pretences set up. Yet let us, for amusement’s sake, apply the argu: 
mentum ad hominem in the particular department of “ geography” — 
which is among the new accomplishments most generally insisted 
upon, and is perhaps the most plausible and least exceptionable of 
the enlarged catalogue of attainments. Does anybody doubt the 





_* The question of girls’ schools, for needle-work and other like natural and unde- 
niably useful instruction, as suitable as advantageous to the daughters of the poor, is 
not here touchéd upon, as not belonging to the intellectual province of education. 
Any thing but discouragement or disapproval of such instruction is meant. Its 
naturalness pleads its cause at once. 
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fact;'that many even of our J/egislators pass laws largely: affecting 
eountries or places, of the localities of which they have not much 
more notion than “ the man in the moon?” and these, too, very’ pro- 
bably returned to parliament by the most boastfully enlightened and 
liberal constituencies! This is not instanced as a matter’of reproach 
or blame, but only as an illustration of the absurdity of laying so 
much stress upon “ geography” as an essential rudiment of) wniversal 
education. The laws assisted by these senatorial dumniies' do: not 
originate with, nor are they framed by them, nor do the unknown 
tribes whom they affect suffer at all from their inadequate’ acquaint- 
ance with the earth’s surface. But that is not the thing to be ob- 
served. The noticeable thing:is, that here is an alleged general neces- 
sity disproved at once by a ludicrously glaring fact. And if we meet 
with other kindred contradictions of the new philosophy at almost 
every turn of real life, what only is to be a just judgment of the un- 
reasonableness of the entire pretences so confidently set up, and of 
the whole requirements made ? 

I have said nothing of a multitude of other points connected with the 
subject, which, nevertheless, though possibly of a subordinate import- 
ance, present insuperable obstacles to any just or practicable carrying 
out of any wniform new scheme of encyclopediacal education, and 
most of all, of any compulsory scheme ;—such as, the cost, the phy- 
sical impediments of very many localities, the folly of reliance upon 
“normal masters” (though they be thrice be-normalised) under the 
wear and tear of divers local discouragements, the difficulty of conci- 
liating such liberals as he who styles himself Joun Tuam,* and the 
like. If it be truly to be said of the whole scheme, in earlier and 
more essential stages, that it is at once at variance with nature and 
with the habits of the constitution of the nation, or in the Satirist’s 
words, that 

** Sensus moresque repugnant, 
Atque ipsa utilitas”— 

it were a bootless toil and weariness to enter into more minute details. 
Add to all which, it is a great mistake to fancy that the spirit of 
downright opposition to the instruction of the lower classes is /aid, 
and set at rest. It may be true, there is at present no resistance, be- 
cause so many parties are not called upon for contributions to the 
work, But even the occasional appeals, by royal letter, of the 
National Society, are far from generally welcome ; and it would pro- 
bably require no more than an attempt to levy education rates, to stir 
up very wide and powerful enmity to all instruction of the lower 
classes. Let government beware how it attempts any such thing, 
unless it be prepared to fight a battle which may involve an early 
and calamitous undoing of all that has beeh done already for the 
poor in this great branch of justice and of kindness. 

To sum up all, with Mr. Dunn’s good leave, “the question of 


an 


* The letters addressed by this emancipated Ecclesiastic to Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, on the subject of national education, are 
well deserving of attention, 
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questions’’* is, noé mere school education, be it of what, character it 
may. | The very nature of the case forbids that school should ever;do 
more,{although no doubt it may do this in different degrees).than 
teach.its pupils how to handle the instruments of further instruction 
Is.not.the very term of schoolboy life defined by being that ante+ 
cedent to the haman creature’s arrival at years of competent reflection 
and discretion ?. It is for after processes to fix the value and the power 
ofall attainments gained there. On whatsoever scale, up to the time of 
leaving school, all is but so much gained by rote and undigested—to 
be forgotten, or improved, or otherwise modified, by subsequent con- 
tingencies. . Let every class by all means gain at school, as far as 
possible, the stores convenient for it. But as concerns the poor, let us 
have courage ‘to take stand on nature’s ordinances, and not perni¢i- 
ously demand, or foolishly consent to grant more. The** question of 
questions” ¢s, to prevail on people (if it be possible) by means and 
motives of religion to understand and to discharge, each individual 
for himself, his own share in the work of real education. It is not 
‘education,’ to cram any quantity of unripe knowledge into the 
heads or minds of young people in statu pupillari; the more material 
parts of it are those which follow after school is done with. Instead 
of apprehending this rightly, it seems to be the fashion to expect 
from school an adequate discharge of all the duties of parents, masters, 
or employers. It is their part to follow up what school has done, and 
to provide by sound domestic discipline for the due application or in- 
crease of really useful knowledge, according to the needs of each par- 
ticular case ; e. g., to give instruction in some special trade, or in 
whatever be the youth’s calling. The boy comes stored from school 
with all the elements that it was fit for school to teach, and ready to 
take in these further stores. The rest must find its way according. to 
the course intended by a higher will, through a correct discharge of tu- 
dividual duty ; and it is evidently better that it should do so, estab- 
lishing thereby fresh ties and new dependences and interchanges of 
regard for the cement and strengthening of social welfare. All that 
is generally necessary, good, or useful, in the way of preparation, is 
that which has been stated already,—affording to the poor the ele- 
ments of all acquired knowledge in the three gifts of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. There is afforded (in the mere intellectual depart- 
ment) to all on whom the will of Providence has antecedently be- 
stowed fit qualification, the means of making further progress, ac- 
cording to those several succeeding opportunities which are not under 
man’s command. Where there is worth, or cleverness, or skill of an 
marked kind, it will find means of self-development, and work i 
way ; where there is no peculiar bent, (which is the common case,) 
ten thousand artificial boyish attainments of forced and technical in- 
struction will be forthwith forgotten in the common-place routine of 
daily occupation. The state of life requires it should be so, and so 
it will be. The only after-sort of knowledge to which a sure increase 








* See a reference in the British Critic before quoted, to an Essay by. this gentle- 
man, entitled, ‘‘ National Education the Question of Questions,” p. 370. 
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ispromised, without regard to difference of ye ek condi is 
that which springs from disposition to dy the will of Gop. _ , are 

-«)fam.aware that this will seem to many but a very elementary, and 
cireumseribed view. It may be so, and yet not be the worse for that. 
As. regards primary principles, the real and important work of life is 
much, more simple than it accords with the prevailing humour to be- 
lieve... He whom we still denominate “ the wise man,” has swemae it 


up in very short compass ;—“ Let us hear the conclusion of | ue 
matter; fear Gop, and keep His commandments: for this is the whole 
duty of man.” Our need, accordingly, is of a calm and Christian 
courage, content and resolute to rest on this foundation, in strength 
of which to set our faces as a flint against the wilful and presumptuous 
schemes of man, taking too much into his own hands. I do not speak 
of such resistance or of such zeal as finds its vent in the pious irre- 
verence of asserting that Adam fell from being left to himself without 
a bias, and hence the origin of all our woes!* But of such views as 
men may entertain who deprecate all rashness of enthusiasm, and such 
resistance as they may offer to destructive theories, who notwith- 
standing are not only willing to assist, but actually engaged all the 
while, in the advancement of all reasonable education of the poor. 
and bent, moreover, on continuing such efforts for their benefit as 
can be fairly thought generally practicable, and in agreement with 
the only standards they can consent to recognise—the voice of a sin- 
cere and reasonably-instructed conscience, and the authoritative book 
of TRUTH. 

For the precise reason, that we would not desire to hinder, but to 
promote all beneficial instruction of the great body of the community, 
we ought to see the wisdom of a firm course, to the effect expressed 
in the conclusion of a former letter. We go on suffering principles 
and mere accidental practices to be mixed up together and treated of 
as if of equal importance—conceding this and that position to the 
theorist, to shuffle off some momentary imputation—till all clear sense 
of what is right and what wrong, in a momentous matter, becomes 
unsettled and perplexed. The nation needs to see the spectacle of 
calm determination—particularly on the part of its clergy—to with- 
stand a system which would grant no more than ¢éoleration to the word 
of Gop, dethroning it from its supremacy. There need be no timidity 
as to the result of such a cause. Diseased as that erratic thing deno- 


* There is something so strangely and mischievously extravagant in the subjoined 
specimen of platform eloquence, that it appears worth while to quote it for the hope’s 
sake of pointing out how doctrinal truth may be confounded or endangered by over- 
heated words, urged even in a good cause. it is an extract from the same speech, at 
the same Infant School Society Meeting already once referred to. “ It has been 
contended against basing education on the Bible, and impregnating the minds of the 
young with sanctified learning, that thereby we tamper with the mind, and give it 4 

; whereas, they say, it ought to be left to its own spontaneous action. We have 
an answer to this at every point. Adam was left to himself; he had no bias, and in 
circumstances too, far more favourable to his continuance in right than any of our 
most just and generous opponents can lay claim to—and Adam brought death into 
the world, and all our woe!” To say the least of it, this is very curious theology t° 
be received with ‘‘ great applause.” 
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minted “the public mind” is, there is no really extensive wish, iniany 
influential quarter, for wild new-fangled schemes of education, ©In 
that, as in ‘political questions, (and this, unhappily, is little“better, 
although more iously disguised) a few designing meddlers:make 
a  Hoise, and so contrive to pass themselves and their opinions Off 
for something, when they are nothing. Those classes which may ‘be 
considered as forming the ballast of the nation are, in their hearts and 
real judgments both, in favour of a quiet perseverance in the old ways. 
Let the experiment be tried of ceasing from compromise, and the result 
will be y camrraet h | 
~ And now, if it be thought worth while to offer any observations in 
detail upon the bill of Lord Brougham, already virtually in @ state of 
‘su: animation, and without hope of recovery, the point” is 
reached at which to doit. I fear that, all pains notwithstanding, 
there has been some small mixing up in the wanda plea for prin- 
ciples, of the two several quackeries of new ‘ schools for the young,’ 
and ‘institutes’ for the adult. But these are part and parcel of a com- 
mon design, and it is hardly possible to keep them quite asunder. A 
point will have been gained if anything like solid cause has here 
been shewn to prove the wisdom and the duty of refusing both. 
I am, my dear sir, yours very sincerely, M. 





TRACTS FOR PRISONERS. 


A copy of a tract has been forwarded to this Magazine, which, as is 
alleged, is circulated by direction of Lord Chichester, chairman of 
the Sussex Quarter Sessions, in the gaol at Horsham. What authority 
chairmen of the quarter sessions have to interfere in the religious 
instruction of prisoners, the writer does not know, and cannot new 
inquire. The tract in question, called “ Four Dialogues in a Prison,” 
isa very miserable one ; but it isso common a thing to find miserable 
tracts circulated with great zeal, that it would not be worth while to 
waste a line or a minute on the tract in question on this account. 
The reason for noticing it is this: it settles, without hesitation, that 
regeneration does not take place at baptism, and throws unqualified 
censure on the clergy who say that it does. Now, without entering 
into the question of Lord Chichester’s competency to decide in'a 
matter of “dogmatic,” it really seems necessary to ask, whether 
chairmen of quarter sessions are, by virtue of their office, to assume 
the right of circulating not merely their own opinions on disputed 
points among the prisoners, but censures on the large body of clergy 
who presume to hold a different view, and may possibly have: had -as 
good opportunities of examining the question as any chairman of any 
quarter sessions whatever. The chairman, too, of the sessions on the 
other side of the county, has at least equal rights with the noble Lord. 
What would be said if he were to pour in a supply of Bishop Mant’s 
tracts, which raised such a storm some years ago? The passage is 
subjoined :— ieee 
“* Adams. My mother, when she could catch me in a serious mood, would tell 

what she heard you say at church. At one time she mentioned a great deal of what 
Vou. XIII.— May, 1838. 4p 
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you said on the parable of the prodigal son ; 









and was very anxious that I might.con- 
verse with a young prodigal, who then heard you, and from that time became such 
an altered man, that all who knew him were surprised at the change. 

“ Mr. F. Would to God that you had then been there, and that the same surprising 
change had been wrought upon your heart also! for it is the highest presumption 
and folly to think of heaven till made meet for it. ‘Twice over the Lord declared by 
his own eternal truth, that ‘except a man be born again, he cannot enter the king- 
dom of heaven.’ 

** Smith. Why, some of the clergy say, that only means Christian baptism. 

‘Mr. F. Christian baptism! What can be more contrary to scripture? How is it 
possible to suppose that a mere application of an outward ordinance can inwardly 
purify the heart? What is baptism but ‘ an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace?’ Shall the mere shadow or sign pass for the thing signified 
thereby ? If the inward and spiritual graee be not found in our hearts, our baptism 
will only rise up in judgment against us. Instead of harbouring the mistaken idea, 
that baptism is regeneration, we had better pray, as in the collect for Christmas day, 
that we, ‘being regenerate and made God’s children, by adoption and grace, may 
daily be renewed by his Holy Spirit ;? and then we shall perfectly love him and 
worthily magnify his holy name; but never till then.” 

In the copy sent to the Magazine, some person (whether the 
chaplain of the gaol or some other person) has drawn a line 
through the offensive words; but if this is done in every copy it 
makes no difference to the main question, and the words are just as 
legible as they were before. 


DR. MS‘HALE, 


THERE is something well worth considering (and with a more serious 
interest than that felt in solving a problem or making out a riddle) 
in the proceedings of Bishop M‘Hale and his clergy, respecting the 
national education system in Ireland. We have one (soi-disant) 
Romanist archbishop, a member of the board which directs that 
system, and another, (Dr. M‘Hale,) as well as several bodies of 
Romanist clergy in the diocese of Tuam, denouncing it, and declaring 
that he will not have anything to do with it. Now we have every 
reasonable degree of certainty that this apparent difference is not a 
real one. If such a difference did exist, it cannot be denied that it 
would be a very serious one; and the tactics of the Roman church are 
far too good to allow any such difference to break out in public, 
for the edification of heretics. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the two prelates understood one another perfectly, and that this 
movement, on Dr. M‘Hale’s part, is made with some mischievous in- 
tention to us. This is the problem proposed to the reader's sagacity. 
The writer of these lines does not profess that at present he can, 
with any confidence, say what is the intention of the turbulent and 
truculent person who, i in defiance of law, calls himself John Tuam. 

The following passage, from one of Dr. M‘Hale’s letters, will 
establish the fact of his outcry against the System :— 

‘*T have now, my lord, briefly stated the grounds on which, however tardily 1 
have been obliged to enter my solemn protest against the present system of, not na- 
tional, but government education. Those grounds are, Ist, the introduction of the 
scripture as a school book, in defiance of everything that is exalted and holy in the 


catholic church ; 2nd, the attempt to set at nought the authority of the legitimate 
pastors, and to have it superseded in the choice of books and masters by a board, the 
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majority of which are at once able and willing to make selections in both injurious 
to our religion; and Sdly, the more fearful prospect, which is not disguised, of 
having the entire education of the country placed in the hands of some corrupt and 
time-serving minion of the crown. For the present I pass over their flagrant viola- 
tion of their original rule of regulating annual grants to masters by the number of 
the scholars, since I shall demonstrate, from their own reports, that schools contain- 
ing but a few scholars, under favourite patrons, receive larger grants than others that 
contain four or five times the number. I shall pass over the marked neglect with 
which this diocese has been treated. The interests of near a half-million of catholic 
inhabitants, which it comprises, might be deemed worthy the attention of the legis- 
lature. But your education board is a proof of what we may expect from the poor- 
law. The education of the many has been the pretext; patronage for the few has 
been the fruit of the system. Such will be the poor-law, since it seems that there 
are already eight thousand of these birds, that are attracted by every prey, fluttering 
and screaming for a share in the provision, ostensibly intended for the poor, but 
which those political vultures will not fail to devour.” 


The fact that the Roman-catholic clergy of Tuam protest against 
the board is proved by the two following resolutions, among others, 
passed at a meeting of the Roman-catholic clergy of the deanery of 
Tuam :— 

“ Resolved,—That the board of education, composed of five protestants and only 
two catholic members, is not a fair representation of the catholic population of 
Ireland, who, by near seven to one, out-number the entire aggregrate of all those 
who profess other creeds ; and that the baneful effects of this majority are felt in the 
publication of scriptural extracts, in which not only a marked preference is given to 
the language of the protestant, to the exclusion of that of the catholic version on con- 
troverted doctrines, but likewise are found passages from the Old Testament, with 
which the mind of children ought not to be familiarized. 

* Resolved,—That we shall cooperate, zealously, strenuously, and perseveringly, in 
carrying into effect the resolutions that have been unanimously adopted by the catholic 
bishops of Ireland, relative to the contemplated measure of a mixed education, and that, 
in conformity with the sentiments expressed by the archbishop of this diocese, we shall 
withhold our sanction and support from any system of education over which his grace 
shall not have that control belonging to his station, of selecting the books out of 
which the children are to receive the rudiments of the Christian doctrine, and of ap- 
pointing or dismissing their teachers, as they may be found fit or disqualified in point 
of faith or morals for the important duties of imparting to the rising generation 
Christian instruction and example.” 


Similar resolutions were adopted by the deanery of Dunmore and 
that of Ballinrobe. 


Tue resolutions intended to be moved by Lord John Russell, rela- 
tive to the Irish Tithe question, have been printed under the head of 
Documents. They have been so often discussed, that not a word need 
be said, except that they directly go to reduce the income of the 
clergy thirty per cent., and make them pensioners of the state. Such 
things need no comment; their injustice and wickedness are too ob- 
vious to need pointing out; and the only commentary which one 
would wish for is, their rejection by the ilouse of Commons. 
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ORDINATION. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells Cathedral...........ccsesereeeee April & 









DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 


Beames, Thomas ...... B.A. Lincoln Oxford Bath and Wells 
Bath and Wells, by Ll. d. 













Bewsher, C. W......... B.A» St. Peter’s Camb. from Bp. of Ripon 
Broderip, J. S. ........ Bea. Balliol Oxford Bath and Wells 
Cartwright, G. L....... uA. Exeter Oxford Bath and Wells 
Caswall, E............0.. BA. Brasennose Oxford Bath and Wells 
Crouch, William ...... B.A, Exeter Oxford Bath and Wells 
Dusautoy, W........0000+ p.a. Sidney Sussex Camb. Bath and Wells 
King, Thomas E. ...... St. John’s Oxford Bath and Wells 
Lapear, W. F.........00. Queen’s Camb. Bath and Wells 





} Bath and Wells, by 1. d. 


Lawrence, C. S. (Literate) from Bp. of Llandaff 







Onslow, C....cccccceee. BA Trinity Camb. Bath and Wells 

Roberts, George ......... Magdalen Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 

Scrivener, F. H. A..... B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Bath and Wells 

Bes Ty. Ws ceigsicceanes M.A. Trinity Oxford Bath and Wells 
PRIESTS. 






Bath and Wells, by |. d. 























Bishop, W. C.........++. peaAe St. John’s Camb. f 
rom Bp. of London 

Browne, T. C. ..... wee M.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 
CesSOy Teccsceteceasecis n.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Bath and Wells 
Floud, Thomas ......... m.aA. Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells 
Goodhall, W. ...........+ s.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Bath and Wells 
Grey, Harry  .........000 na. St. Edmund H. Oxford Bath and Wells 
Mordaunt, Charles....... a.a. New Inn Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 
Peake, G. Bis oscccccccces M.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 
DE Dissnistscsmusmess hs ~ Cees Camb. Bath and Wells 
pg ay s.A. St. John’s Camb. Bath and Wells 


The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol intends to hold his next General Ordi- 
nation on Sunday, the 17th of June, at St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 


RESIGNATIONS, 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Barton, I. J....... we V. w. Eisey Wits Sarum Earl of St. Germains 
Meuce, Samuel, the Cholmondely Free Grammar School at Highgate. 
Moore, Bernard... Delamere R. Chest. Chest. ‘The Queen ; 


Smith, Edward ... § Winterbourne i Dorset Bristol Ear! of Ilchester ; 
2 Monckton R. j | 
Thomas, . Penne Lianhenoch P. C, Monm. Lland. Chap. of Llandaff 
Wodehouse, Hon. W. Falmouth R. Corn. Exon Lord Wodehouse 
\ aT § Shaftesbury St. \ : P “ae “1 aftesbury 
ood, George ..... )  Rumbald R. Dorset Bristol Ear] of Shaftesbur’ 


§ Stanton R.w. Snows- 2 


. 1 > R », Esq: 
ities » hill C. ‘ Glouc. Glouc. KE. Bloxsome, ©] 


Wynniatt, R, 









Bowen Charles ...... Domestic Chaplain to Lord Bateman. 

Cooper, James ...... Chaplain to Her Majesty's Ship “ Malabar.” 

Davis, Edmund...... Clodock C., Herefordshire. 

Duftield, M. Dawson Chaplain to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
Eteson, Ralph ...... Chaplain at Chumar to the Hon. East India Company. 
Foster, J. ....+++++. Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Eldon 

Fox, Octavius ...... Iiead Master of Worcester Grammar School. 

Garnett, R........ «-» Sub-Librarian to the British Museum. 

Johnson, John ...... Chaplain to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
Keymer, Nathaniel.. Head Master of the Hertford Establishment of Christ's Hospital. 
Manisty, James....... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Eldon. 


Mossop, Sharp .... +06 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Dunmore. 


Richards, Henry ... 
Risley, W. Cc. eeeeee 
Scott, John 
Topham, John 
Young, John.....+... 
Worthy, Charles ... 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron, 
Andrews, R. ...... Spaldwick V. ; Hlunts. —_ Line. Preb. in Line. Cath. 
Beadon, H. W....} em: R. w. Eisey t wiles Sarum _ Earl of St. Germains 
Bloxsome, W. u.} mee: nies seek Gloue. Glouc. E. Bloxsome, Esq. 
Bransby, W. B..... Charsfield P, C. Suffolk Norw. Lord Howe 
Burton, H. J....... Wicken P. C. Camb. Norw. 

Chapman, W. H,. Balsham R. Camb. Ely Charter Huse, Lond. 
Close, Isaac ........ ae Ravensworth } W. York Chester Bp. of Chester 
Cole, Wm. G....... Walpole P. C. Suffolk Norw. Arch. of Sodor & Man 
Colfe, C. .....s0e086. Shadoxhurst R. Kent Canter. Lord Chancellor 
Coope, Wm, John Falmouth R. Corn. Exon Lord Wodehouse 
Corrie, Henry...... Kettering R. Northam. Peterb. a Rev. H. Wat- 
Seetahl> ie § St. Benedict P. C. da. > + os 
Coulcher, George. 2 Cambridge ‘ Camb. Ely Corpus Christi Coll. 
Denison, G. A..... Broadwindsor V. Dorset Bristol Bp. of Sarum 
Dolignon, J. ....... Hillburgh R. Norfolk Norw. On his own Petition 
Trice ee GC Pp 
Dryden, Lempster Ambrosden V. Oxford Oxon 4 >see Sir G. P. 
Karl, Edw. Robt. : one R. w. Bel- Rutland VPeterb. Lord Chancellor 
Immanuel Church ) . - 31 
Edmundson, Geo. Fennisclowes P.C. § Lane. Chest. Vicar of Blackburn 
Wherwell V. w. 
J Bullington C, & Hants. Winch. Preb. of Wherwell 
Tufton C. 
Foster, Joseph..... } rooms Monck- : Dorset Bristol Earl of Ilchester 
on R. 
Fox, Wm. Darwin Delamere R. Chest. Chest. The Queen 
Gambier, Fred.... Barford St.MartinR. Wilts Sarum All Souls Coll., Oxon 
Gane, William,,.,, } Shaftesbury St-Rum-2 poset Bristol. Earl of Shaftesbury 
waic ° 
Gaselee, John..... Little Yeldhan R. Essex London Lord Chancellor 
Gisborne, James... Croxall V. Derby L. & C. Lord Chancellor 
- ws | { Gov f Lucton 
a ae Orleton V. Heref. Heref. i ‘Schoo! oC 





Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Argyle, 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Eldon. 
Master of the Free Grammar School of Donnington, Salop. 
Chaplain of the Droitwich Union. 

Head Master of Kepier Grammar School. 
The Bodleian Lectureship in Exeter. 
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Name. 
Howell, G. .....+.- 
Hughes, — 


Preferment. 
Liangattock R. 
Llanbister V. 
Hughes, J eta c ‘ 

: ot. eters ° 

Sheets 65) Bs cccrses ; 7 ee ciel 
§ Warton V. w. Bor- 
Qt wick C. 
Ifield R. 
Panteague R. 
Farthinghoe R. 
St. George P. C. 

Bolton 
Cam. V. 

All Saints P. C. 
Liverpool 
Borrowdale C. 
Firbeck P. C. 
Letwell PC. 
Llanhenoch P. C. 


County. 
Brecon 
Radnor 


Brecon 


Brecon 


C. 


: Lancas. Chest. 


Hutton, William.. 


Lancas, Chest. 


Kent Cant. 
Monm. Lland, 
Northamp. Peterb. 


Johnstone, W. D. 
Jones, D 
Litchfield, Francis 


Lyons, J.... ’ Lancas. Chest. 


Maddan, Geo. ..... 
M‘Conkey, J....... 
Newby, G. ......... 
Poule, Thomas... 

Powell, Waccccierse 


Gloue. Gloue. 


Chest. 
Carlisle 
W. York York 
Lland. 


Pec. of 


Ch. of 


. Lancas. 


Cumb. 
w. 


~, 
| 


Monm. 


Raine, W Swinbrooke P. C. Oxford 
Prestwold Don. 
Hoton C. 
Uppington Don. Salop 
Doulting C. Somer. 
S$ Ri: ery St. Thomas — 
Talbot, Hon. W. t Ombersley Vv. 


We Cy cccccccscees 
Tate, James....... . Easby V. 
Sully R. 


Tracy, Edward.... 
Tyrwhitt, Jas. B. Claxby Plucacre R. 
Lliansantfraed in 


Vaughan, Hugh..4 Elvel V 


Rushton All Saints 
R. w. St. Peter's 
R. 

St. Andrew and 
St. Michael w. St. 
Stephen R. Stam- 
ford 
4 Necton Rw. Holme 

"2 Hale R. 

Rayleigh R. 


Robinson, C, W. .. } 


Scott, John... .... 
Speck, E. J. ....... 


Stone, ~~ fe eeeeeeee 


- ® Leicester Line. 


Heref. 
B.&W. 


Chest. 


Wore. 


W. York 
Glamorg. 
Line. 


Radnor 


Wore. 


Chest. 
Lland. 
Line. 


Northamp, Peterb. 


} 


\ Norfolk 


Essex 


Wetherall, John... 


Whichcote Christ. Line. Line. 
Yonge, William.. 


Yorke, P. W 


Norw. 


Lond. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Anderton, William, Northowram, near Halifax 


Diocese. 


Sarum § 


Patron, 
Lord Wm. Somerset 


St. David’sBishop of St. David's 
St. David’sLord Wm, Somerset 


Vicar of Blackburn 


D.&. C. of Worcester 


Wm. Edmeads, Esq, 
C.H. Leigh, Esq. 
Earl of Wilton 


Trustees 

Bishop of Gloucester 
Trustees 

Vicar of Crossth waite 
Chan. Ch. of York 
Chap. of Llandaff 


do. of Sarum Cathed. 


C. W.Packe, Esq.M.P. 


Duke of Cleveland 
Colonel Horner 


R. of Radcliffe 


March. of Downshire 


Lord Chancellor 
Mrs. Thomas 
Champ. Dymock 


St. David's Bp. of St. David's 


W. W. Hope, Esq. 


Marquis of Exeter 


Bishop of Norwich 
by lapse 


R. Bristow, Esq. 


Brown, Henry, Head Master of the Grammar School, Houghton-le-Spring 
Buck, John, Ipsw ich 


Buxton, Thomas.. Pc 
Cooke, Charles ... § Semer R. 
Dowland, J. J. G.  Broadwindsor V. 
Dreyer, Richard, Bungay, Suffolk 
Dunkin, W. Vilham R. 


& Bromeswell R. 


Elston, William, Chaplain to Naxton Tlouse of Industry 


vington 


Evans, William, sen., Upton Castle, nea 


Kirkby Ravensworth 


IN. York Chester 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 


Dorset 


Bp. of Chester 
Norwich 

Norwich Marquis of Bristol 
Bristol Bp. of Sarum 
Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
of Naxton and Le- 


Lincoln 
. and ( 


r Pembroke 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Fookes, William, one of the Magistrates for the Borough of Liskeard, Cornwall 
Garmier, John, C. of St. Ebbe’s, Oxford 
George, R. ......... Wolverley V. Worcester Worcester D. & C. of Worcester 
Handcock, John, Annaduff C,, County Leitrim 
Hinde, J., Master of Ludlow Free Grammar School, and Afternoon Lecturer at Lud. 
low Church 


Hooker, T. R. ... Rottingdean V. Sussex Chichester 

lilt, J. S., at Rome 

Leeson, L. ......... Panteague R. Monm. Llandaff C. H. Leigh, Esq. 
Milward, E. ...... Farthinghoe R. Northam. Peterboro’ Earl of Wilton 
Mitford, J. R. ... Manaccan V. Cornwall Exon Bp. of Exeter 


Nanney, John, of Belmont, Denbighshire, and of Maesynedd, Merionethshire 
North, Henry, Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park 
Porter, Robert .... Draycott, R Stafford L.& C. Dow. Lady Stourton 
Prebendary of Peterborough Cathedral, and 1 
> : ’ r- 
Pratt, Joseph ....+. ) 1 protien Cc. we Northam. Peterboro’ Bp. of Peterborough 
Downton V. and ? 


Burrington V. ‘ Hereford Hereford Lord Chancellor 


Prescott, Charles.. 


Govs. of the Charter 
} : House 
Ramsden, W. B...< Little Wakering V. Essex London St, Barth. Hospital 


Great Stambridge R. Essex London 


. aw All Saints \ Norfolk Norw. Christ's Coll., Camb. 
Rideoutt, John ... Woodmancote R. Sussex Chiches, Lord Chancellor 


Wollaton R. w. Cos- 
Saunders, George.. sall C. and Trowell > Notts York Lord Middleton 
R. 
Shipton, J Portishead R. Somerset B. & W. Corp. of Bristol 
tia ameceasns & Stanton Bury V. Bucks — Lincoln Earl Spencer 
Smith, George N., Torquay, Devon 
Stock, Edmund P., Chaplain to the Bradford Union Workhouse 
Stone, Right Rev. William Murray, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Maryland 
Thompson, E...... Aspatria V. Cumber. Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 
Todd, John, C, of Frankley, and St. Kenelm’s, Worcestershire 
Tucker, W. C. .... Washford Pyne R. Devon Exon W. Comyns, Esq. 








Vawdrey, W........ Gwinear C, Cornwall 
Wasey, George .... Ulcomb R. Kent Canterb. { riers B. Wander. 
Wheeler, George, Shipton Moyne C., Gloucestershire 
Wigglesworth, H. Slaidburn R. W. York York 
Wilkinson, Henry, Master of Sedburgh Free Grammar School 
Worthington, R., Down’s Cottage, Bowdon, Lancashire 
——— 
UNIVERSITY NEWS. 
OXFORD. Rey. J. Overton, Magdalen Hall; Rev. A.C. 
Tarbutt, Fellow of Wadham. 
March 31. Bachelors of Arts—J. J. Randolph, Sta- 
On Thursday last, the following degrees dent of Ch, Ch. ; Lord Viscount Emlyn, Ch. 
Were conferred -~ Ch.; J. P. Severn, Ch. Ch.; T. R. Agnew, 
Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. C. A. Heurt- Fellow of New College; J. H. Wardroper, 
ley, Fellow of C.C.C. Exeter. ; 
Bachelor in Civil Law—R. Jackson, Fel- The Examiners onue by the Trustees 
low of New College. of the Lusby Scho arship have elected Mr. 


_ Masters of Arts—Rev. J. A. Harvey, St. William Henry Chepmell, of Magdalen Hall, 
Edmund Hall; Rev. E. J. Carter, Exeter; to the vacant Scholarship on that Foundation, 
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Mr. R. J. Butler has been elected to the 
Ayuhoe School Scholarship at Brasennose 


College. 
, April Ze 


In a Convocation holden on Monday last, 
the nomination of the Rev. J. Walker, M.A. 
Fellow of Brasennose College, to be a Public 
Examiner in Disciplinis Mathematicis et Phy- 
sicis was unanimously approved. 

Mr. J. C. Sale, Commoner of Lincoln Col- 
lege, has been elected a Scholar of that Society ; 
and Mr. J. L. Longmire, a Commoner of Wor- 
cester College, has been elected one of Lord 
Crewe's Exhibitioners of Lincoln College. 

Mr. Henry Highton, B.A., was ou Thurs- 
day last elected and admitted Scholar on the 
Michel Foundation of Queen's College. 

April 14. 

On Saturday last, being the last day of 
Lent Term, Mr. Arthur Fitzjohn Foster, of 
Trinity College, was admitted to the Degree 
of Master of Arts, and Mr. W. Winchester, 
Commoner of Christ Church, to that of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Congregations will be holden for the pur- 
pose of granting Graces and conferring De- 
grees on the following days in the ensuing 
Term, viz. :— 


Thursday ... May 3]{ Friday May 25 
Thursday ... May 10} Saturday ... June 2 
Thursday ... May 17 


The Examiners appointed to elect a Scholar 
on the foundation established for the better 
cultivation of the Latin language, have signified 
to the Pro- Vice-Chancellor their election of 
Mr. Frederick H. Marvel Blaydes, Commoner 
of Christ Church, to the vacant Scholarship. 

April 20. 

Yesterday Mr. James Cowles Pritchard, 
B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, and Mr. 
Richard William Church, B.A. of Wadham 
College, were elected Fellows of Oriel College. 

‘*We have the pleasure to announce that 
the Rev. Samuel Wilson Warneford, D C.L., 
has presented to the Royal School of Medicine 
and Surgery, the munificent donation of one 
hundred guineas, to be expended in the pur- 
chase of books to be selected by that accom- 
plished scholar, the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, of 
Oxford.” — Birmingham Herald of Thursday 


last. 


mee = 


CAMBRIDGE. 





March 3l. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Examiners 
for the Chancellor’s medal, Lord Lyttleton and 
Dr. Vaughan, who had previously been named 
as the successful contin, were pronounced 

ual. 

Bell's Scholarships.—The following are the 
names of the gentlemen who were yesterday 
elected Scholars, on the above foundation :— 
Ellicott, St. John's College. 
Robinson, Trinity College. 


Eq. 
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The following are the names of the Incep- 
tors to the degree of Master of Arts at the 
congreg ition held yesterday :— 

A. Merivale, Fellow of Trinity ; R. Rawle, 
Fellow of Trinity; H. Goulbura, Fellow of 
Trinity ; J. Grote, Fellow of Trinity ; W. P. 
a tg Trinity ; J. W. Hall, Trinity; P. 
Gurdon, Trinity; H. C. Hart, Trinity; M, 
Wilkinson, Fellow of Clare Hall; J. Abbott, 
Fellow of Pembroke; M. Gibbs, Fellow of 
Caius ; H. Robinson, Trinity Hall ; J. Smith, 
Christ's. 

At the same congregation the following de- 
grees were conferred :-— 

Masters of Arts—C. F. Partridge, ‘Trinity , 
J. wet Trinity; C. Evans, St. John’s. 

Bachelorsof Arts—D.Calliphronas, Trinity ; 
T.M. Nicholson, Trinity ; T. Livesey, Triniry ; 
E. C, Terot, Trinity ; C. Baldock, st. John’s: 
E. Baylis, St. John’s; C. Grain, Pembroke : 
W. Bond, Caius; G. R. Medley, Corpus 
Christi; W. Price, Corpus Christi; T. M. 
Wythe, Queens’; R. R. Ford, Queens’; ft. 
P. Waller, Jesus; W. Walsh, St. John’s. 

G. A. C. May, B.A., and W. W. Willock, 
B.A., of Magdalen college, in this university, 
have been elected Fellows of that society. 

Mr, G. F. Daniell, late a student of King’s 
college, London, and son of Professor Daniell, 
has obtained the exhibition founded in fayour 
of students of that college by the Master an 
Fellows of Magdalen college, Cambridge ; and 
Mr. H,. W. Jones, also a student of King's 
college, has obtained tke Boden Sanscrit 
Scholarship at Oxford. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday last, the Rev. Dr. Graham, 
the president, in the chair. Mr. Airy read a 
memoir on the {ntensity of Light in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caustics, and on the Supernume 
rary Rainbows. Professor Challis ides read a 
paper on the Proper Motions of the Stars. 


April 7. 

There will be congregations on the following 
days of the ensuing Easter Term : 
Wednesday, May 2, at Eleven. 

Wednesday, ——16, at Eleven. 
Wednesday, ——30, at Eleven. 
Monday, ..June 11, (Stat. B.D. Com. ) at Ten. 
Saturday, ——J0, at Eleven. 


Monday, July 2, at Eleven. 
Friday, —- 6, (End of term) at Ten. 
On Monday last the following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows of St. John’s college, io 
this university : 
Ds. Collison Ds. Brumell 
Lane Main 
Chapman 


On Saturday the 24th ult., Osborne Rey- 
nolds, Esq. B.A. of Queen's college, in ths 
university, was elected a Foundation Fellow 
of that society. 

NoraisiaN Prize.—On Tuesday last te 
Norrisian prize was adjudged to Mr. Daniel 
Moore, of Catharine hall, for his Essay on tt 
following subject -—“ The state of the Chri» 
tian Religion from its promulgation to the 
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present time not inconsistent with the belief 
that it is a Revelation from God.” 

At the congregation held yesterday, the thir- 
teen gentlemen above named as M.A, Incep- 
tors were admitted to the degree of Master of 
Arts.—At the same congregation, William 


Hayes, of Trinity college, was admitted Bache- 
lor of Arts. pein, 
April 21. 
On Thursday last, George Goldney, Seholar 
of King’s college, in this university, was elected 
a Fellow of that society. 





BIRTHS AND 





BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. C. Bigsby, 
Fochabers, N. B.; of Rev. R. V. Powys 
Hunter street, Brunswick-square ; of Rev. J. 
O. W. Haweis, Egham ; of Rev. H. Geary, 
Dane John, Canterbury; of Rev. John Olive, 
Hellingley V., Sussex; of Rev. T. F. Dymock, 
Axminster; of Rev. Samuel J. Lockhart, 
Glebe House, Binsted ; of Rev. Henry John 
Owen, Chelsea; of Rev. G. Pugh, Southnew- 
ton, Wilts; of Rev. J. E. Shadwell, R. of All 
Saints, Southampton ; Rev. J. Daniell, Deene ; 
of Rev. G. B. Paley, Freckenham R., Suffolk ; 
of Rev. H. C. Brice, St. Peter's R., Bristol ; 
of Rev. A. Grueber (of twins), Colebrook 
V., Devonshire; of Rev. W. T. Sandys, Be- 
verley V., Yorkshire ; of Rev. Hy. Sampson ; 
of Rev. D. Jackson, Barton Stacey V., Hants; 
of Ven, Archdeacon Parry, Stepney, Barbadoes ; 
of Rev. W. F. Good, Collumpton School ; of 

tev. H, Pountney ; of Rev. W. Willett, ‘Tun- 
bridge, Kent ; of Rev. C. Royds, Haughton R. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. C. J. 
Luprimandaye, St. John’s Coll, Oxon ; of Rev. 
A. M. Parkinson, Cawtherne V., near Barns- 
ley, York; of Rev. C. Neville, East Grinstead 
V., Sussex; of Rev. F. B. Wright, C. of 
Church Handborough, Oxfordshire; of Rev. 
Dr. Moberly, Head Master of Winchester 
School ; of Rev. T. Mason, Handley, Dorset ; 
of Rev. W. H. Karslake, Mesham R., Devon ; 
of the Rev. J. Monsell, Bondshill, near Dublin ; 
of Rev. D. Broughton, Merrion-square, Dub- 
lin; of Rev. C. Sandys, Boughton R.; of 
Rev. C. Thompson Horley V.; of Rev. W. 
J. Aylmer, Woodville, Kildare ; of Rev. Jas. 
Lister, Kilmore V.; of Rev. T. Bell, Brooke- 
hill, Wexford ; of Rev. H. Townsend, Carri- 
gnavar; of Rev. N. Walters, Stamford; of 

Rev. F. R. Philips, Hounsdown, Eling ; 
of Rev. J. Bradford, Newton Abbot ; of Rev. 
Win. Smith, Belmont, Forkhill ; of Rev. J. 
Kinahan, Knocbreda K., Belfast ; of Rev. R. 
‘ireswell, Beaumont-street, Oxford; of Rev. 
Evan Napean, Fulham ; of Rev. H. Griffiths, 
Cheltenham; of Rev. W. H. Graham, Col- 
chester ; of Rev. Wm. W. Pym, Willian R.; 
of Rev. Wm. Maskell, Mapperton House, near 
Beaminster ; of Rev. D. B. Lennard, Catton ; 
of Rev. H.C. Cherry, Burghfield R., Berks ; 
meee J. Bayley, Achill; of Rev. W. S. 
R. mason Dyrham R., Gloucestershire; of 
Ha aasken, Kingswood Hill; of Rev. F. 

+S. Menteath, Thorp Arch V., Yorkshire ; 


Vou. NIL.— May, IS38. 


MARRIAGES, 


—erre 


of Rev. D. A. Williams, Grammar Schoo), 
Carmarthen. 
MARRIAGES. 

Rev. J. King, r. of Woodchurch, Cheshire, 
to Hamilton Georgiana, youngest d, of the late 
Rev. T. Aveling, r.of Millbrooke, Beds.; Rev. 
G. C. Hawkins, v. of Pinhoe, Devon, to Elea- 
nor, d. of G. V. Villiers, Esq., late of the Royal 
Horse Guards; Rev. F. J. Eyre, third son of 
the late G. Eyre, Esq , of Warren, Wilts, to 
Anne Louisa, d. of the Rev. J. Haygarth, rv. of 
Upham, Hants ; Rev. E. Griffiths, to Anne, 
youngest d. of the late J. Powell, Esq., of 
Monmouth: Rev. Wm. Campbell, of Bally-~ 
mena, co. Down, to Margaret, d. of the late J. 
Hamilton, Esq. ; Rev. A. R. G. Thomas, to 
Mary, d. of the late R. B. Griffiths, Esq., of 
Varchoel, Montgomery; Rev. J. W. Small, of 
Derryolin, co. Monaghan, to Anne, d. of the 
late j. H. Hume, Esq., of Ballinvollo, Wick- 
low ; Rev. R. Menzies, to Henrietta, d. of the 
late Rev. H. W. P. Junius, of Leyden, Hol- 
land; Rev. J. Bowers, of Southwark, to Elea- 
nor, d. of J. Hargreave, Esq., of Burley, near 
Leeds; Rev. C. Alebar, second son of the late 
R. Alebar, Esq., of Henwick-house, Bedford- 
shire, to Eleanor, eldest d. of J. Kingston, Esq. , 
Regent's Park, London, and granddaughter of 
the late Mr. Justice Kooke; Rev. J. Walker, 
S.C.L. of Trinity Hall, Camb., to Mary Rice 
Lock, youngest d. of P. Lock, Esq., late of her 
Majesty’s Customs ; Rev. T. Rowe, of Shipton 
Movne, Gloucestershire, to Sarah Eliza Callen- 
der, of Ormond-terrace, Cheltenham ; Rey. F. 
R. Begbie, v. of Diseworth, Leicestershire, to 
Elizabeth Jane, youngest d. of Vice-Admiral 
H. R. Glynn, of Bideford; Rev. J. Trumper, 
v. of Clifford, Herefordshire, to Anne, widow 
of John Lloyd, Esq., of Tring, Herts; Rev 
F. F. Beadon, v. of Pilton, Somerset, only son 
of the Rev. Canon Beadon, of aes a 
Hants, to Augusta, d. of the late J. P. ‘Tud- 
way, Esq., M.P. for Wells; Rev. J. S. Ser- 
grove, LL.B., r. of the parish of St. Mary 
Somerset, Upper Thames-street, and also of 
Cooling, near Rochester, to Margaret, eldest d. 
of the Rev, W. Willis Moseley, LL.D., of 
Bloomsbury ; Rev. J. Tennant, of Hurst-mon- 
ceaux, Sussex, to Maria Dorothea Francisca, 
widow of D. Reid, Esq., of Lionsdown, Mid- 
dlesex ; Rev. W. D. Harvioees, v. of South 


Stoncham, and of Crondall, to Mary, only d. of 
Dr. Wm. Roots, of Kingston-upon- Thames ; 
Rev. J. Hart, of Exeter, to Maria, d. of W, B. 
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Hulme, Esq.; Rev. C. E. Armstrong, of 
Hemsworth, Yorkshire, to Mary Anne, d. of 
J. Clayton, Esq., of Enfield Old Park, Mid- 
dlesex, and of Bath; Rev. C. A. Ogilvie, Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and v. of Duloe, Cornwall, to M. A. 
Gurnell, eldest d. of the late J. Armstrong, 
Esq.; Rev. H. W. B. Daubeney, of Cainscross, 
Gloucestershire, son of Col. Daubeney, of Bath, 
to Peggy Louisa, fourth d. of the late B. Mor- 
land, Esq., of Sh tead House, near Abing- 
don; Rev. T. B. Melhuish, to Alicia Grace, 
second d, of Mr. W. Bond, of St. Sidwell's; 
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Rev. J. G. Howard, to Miss BE. Tarberville, d. 
of the Rev.G. Turberville, v. of Hanley Castle ; 
Rey. L. C. Powys, r. of Stalbridge, Dorset, to 
Amelia, relict of Samuel Knight, Esq,, of 
Impington-house, Cambridgeshire, and d. of 
s } t. Roillet, Esq., of Hampstead-hall, Staf- 
fordshire; Rev. James Nelson, of Luddenham, 
in the parish of Halifax, to Jane, youngest 4. 
of the late Thomas Hall, Esq., of Saffron Wal- 
den, Essex; Rev. B. J. Sams, r. of Alderton 
cum Grafton Regis, to Susan Louisa, third d, 
of John Sutton, Esq. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


BERKSHIRE. 


On Sunday, April 15, the newly-erected 
church at Marebam, in the county of 
Berks, was opened, when an impressive 
and appropriate sermon was preached by 
the Rev. H. Randolph, to a numerous 
and respectable congregation, from the 
84th Psalm, ver. 1 and 2. The church is 
neatly and substantially built. The old 
church, which was composed of a nave, 
north aisle, and chancel, bore traces of the 
styles from the 15th to the 16th centuries, 
became dilapidated, and was taken down, 
with the exception of the tower. The pre- 
sent erection is commodious, and, from 
the number of persons present, we should 
assume it would seat about 700. It con- 
sists of a spacious nave, occupied by pews 
and oak benches, as free sittings. The 
eastern part is separated by arches, and 
used as a chancel and vestry. We were 
glad to observe the judicious introduction 
of the old windows at the east end, and the 
restoration of the south door-way. The 
roof is particularly deserving of attention. 
The expense of the building was defrayed 
chiefly by Thomas Duffield, Esq., M.P., 
and family, partly by collegiate bodies, 
who have land in the parish, by liberal 
subscriptions of gentlemen residing in the 
parish, by a church-rate, and by a grant 
from the Society for Building and Enlarg- 
ing Churches, —Oxford Herald. 


DEVONSHIRE, 
A new chapel-of-ease bas recently been 
opened at Appledore.— Exeter Gazette. 
On Thursday, April 5, Sir Ralph Lopes 
laid the foundation-stone of a new church 
at Bickleigh, Devon, to replace the old 


structure, now in ruins. The hon. baronet 
will undertake to bear the whole cost of 
the erection out of his own pocket.— 
Western Luminary. 

A new church is about to be consecrated 
at Honiton.—I/bid. 

A public meeting was held at the Royal 
Subscription Rooms, Exeter, on the 19th 
inst., for the purpose of forming a Dio- 
cesan Society to aid the employment of 
additional Curates in populous places; 
there was a large and most respectable 
attendance of the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy ; and the Earl of Devon was in the 
chair.— Exeter Gatette. 


Soctrty ror Promotinc Curistian 
KNowLepGe-—Tiverton And Bampron 
Disteicr Commrirree.—At the Annual 
Meeting of the above Society, held in the 
Vestry Room of St. Peter's Church, on 
Thursday, the 5th of April, the Rev. 
Wittram Rayer being called to the 
chair, the Secretary read the following 
Report :— 

“ The Committee have again the gra- 
tification of making a favourable Report 
of their proceedings in the last year. 

‘It is a matter of great satisfaction that 
every succeeding year since 1832 has ex- 
hibited a gradual jncrease in the Subscrip- 
tions, the amount of which has nearly 
doubled in that time. 

‘* The issue of bound books and tracts 
has rather exceeded that of the preceding 
year, but there has been a small decrease 
in the issue of bibles and prayer books, 
which may be accounted for, from the 
great numbers issued in the two preceding 
years. 

" “ The Committee beg particularly to 
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call the attention of the Meeting to a 
Society lately established in this town, 
entitled, * The Church of England Visitiog 
Society,’ which is admirably adapted to 
the purpose for which it was established, 
that of ascertaining and administering to 
the spiritual and temporal wants of the 
poor, by a system of District Visiting. 
The Committee suggest the propriety of 
aiding this Institution in the former of 
these objects, by adopting some plan for 
an extensive gratuitous circulation of the 
Society's books and tracts amongst the 
numerous poor of this extensive parish, 
thereby effectually fulfilling the objects of 
the Society, that of promoting Christian 
Knowledge in its purest form. 

“ Whilst on the subject of the poor, 
the committee do not deem it irrelevant 
to state, that the following resolution was 
passed in the last year by the Parent So- 
ciety at one of the quarterly meetings, 
‘That Union and other Poor Houses be 
allowed to purchase bibles and prayer- 
books at 10 per cent. less than the present 
cost price, and books and tracts from the 
permanent catalogue at 25 per cent. less 
than that price.’ 

“The committee close their Report 
with the fullest confidence that the in- 
creased support of the true friends of the 
church to this most invaluable Society, 
will enable them to go on in their labour 
of love with increased vigour, especially 
as these are not times for the church to 
relax in her sphere of usefulness. 


Books circulated from January 1837, to 
January 1838. 
«6. 4c We" en on 98 
PPOs os oe os See 
nn aa ce os-.se 200 


Sound Books and Tracts .. 2155 
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DURHAM. 


A beautiful silver inkstand was, on Mon- 
day, April 16, presented to the Rev. M. 
H. G, Buckle, M. A., late Fellow of Wad- 
bam College, and Head Master of the 
Durham Grammar School, by the king's 
scholars under his care. — Durham Adver. 

ESSEX. 

ProckeDIncs unper tne Trtne Com- 
Mutation Act.—On Tuesday, April 10, 
and Wednesday, April 11, J. M. Herbert, 
h3g., the Assistant Tithe Commissioner, 
deputed for that purpose, sat at the Blue 


Posts, W itbam, Essex, for the purpose of 


determining the boundaries of the conti- 
£4u0us parishes of White Notley and Cres- 
stag. Mr. Knox attended for the former, 
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and Mr. Turner for the latter parish, both 
of the learned gentlemen going specially 
from town on the question. Much inte- 
rest was excited upon the question, not 
only from the importance of the subject of 
the inquiry, which involved about 100 
acres of land, but from the circumstances 
of the long acquiescence by White Notley 
in the rating and tithing of the disputed 
land in Cressing. Evidence was given on 
the part of White Notley, to shew that, 
upwards of forty years ago, an aged man 
(in consequence of the bounds then being 
questioned,) had pointed out the boun- 
daries now claimed by that parish as hav- 
ing been those he went in his youth, in the 
perambulations ; and some ancient docu- 
ments were put in, only lately discovered 
in the ecclesiastical courts in London, to 
confirm those boundaries, On the part of 
Cressing, perambulations from former en- 
tries in a book, and old marks in trees, 
were proved to support the boundary 
claim by that parish, and it was shewn, 
that the land in dispute had long been 
rated and tithed in Cressing, without op- 
position by White Notley, and that Cres- 
sing had repaired the highways upon it, 
It was contended on the part of White 
Notley, that they were not concluded by 
that acquiescence in the rating and tithing, 
as they had always disputed the boundary, 
and it was only since the proceedings had 
been taken for the commutation of tithes 
that they bad obtained the documentary 
evidence, which was proved by a gentle- 
man who came with it from the office of 
the Court of Delegates, in Doctors’ Com- 
mons.—The act allows a month after the 
hearing for their decision, but the Commis- 
sioner said he should take an earlier op- 
portunity of giving it.— Essex Standard, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Grovcester ano Baisrot Diocesan 
Cuvercu-Buttpinec Association, — The 
worthy member for Bristol, P. W. 8. 
Miles, Esq., has very handsomely contri- 
buted the sum of 100/ in aid of the funds 
of this Association. —G loucester Journal, 


HAMPSHIRE. 


On Wednesday, March 2ist, the foun- 
dation-stone of an episcopal chapel was 
laid at Portsmouth. The expenses of 
building it will be about 3000/, The Col- 
lege of Winchester has given 2501. ; the 
Bishop of Winchester, 50l.; and Mr. C, 
B. Henville, late Fellow of New Col- 
lege, 2501. The following is the inserip- 
tion on the plate inserted in the stone — 
“The foundation-stone of this parochial 
chapel, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
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Mary, was laid by the Rev, Charles Brune 
Henville, M.A., Vicar of Portsmouth, on 
the 2ist of Mareh, 1658, in the first year 
of the reign of her Majesty Victoria,”’— 
Hampshire Chronicle. 

The chapel of St. Jobn the Baptist, 
Winchester, bas recently heen re-conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Winchester, it 
having been for many years used for secu- 
lar purposes. It is intended for the use 
of the inmates of the newly-erected hospi- 
tal of St. John, and also for those of Lamb’s 
Charity.— Times. 

New Cuuncues.—At the last quarterly 
meeting of the Committee of the Winches- 
ter Diocesan Church- Building Society, the 
following grants were made, and have 
since been confirmed by the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese—viz., 4004. towards build- 
ing a church at Sway, in the New Forest, 
for a population of nearly 1,000 persons, 
700 of whom are distant five miles from 
the parish church ; S001. towards achapel- 
of-ease in the parish of Milford, for a ham- 
Jet called Pennington, containing 700 per- 
sons, who are more than three miles from 
the parish eburch ; 435/. towards erecting 
a new district church at Burley Ville, in 
the New Forest, which is five miles from 


any church, and contains a population of 


418 persons; 70/. towards enlarging the 
parish church of Steep, by which 117 free 
sittings will be gained ; and 30. towards 
renewing Stockbridge church, where 80 
new sittings will be added, of which 50 
will be free, — Painter’s Church of England 
Gatette. 

Cuuncn-rates.—On the 12th inst., the 
inhabitants of Andover met in vestry, for 
the purpose of making a church-rate, when 
the proposition for a rate at @d. in the 
pound was met by an amendment on the 
part of the dissenters, moved by Mr. Jus- 
tice Shaw, postponing the further consi- 
deration of the subject to that day twelve 
months. The amendment having been put 
from the chair, and negatived by a great 
majority, a poll was demanded, which took 
place this day at the Guildhall, and termi- 
nated in a complete triumph to the church 
party, the numbers being—for the rate, 
157 ; against it, 34. We regret to state, 
that two of the magistrates were found 
amongst the sectarian minority. —Morning 
Paper. 

At Southampton, on Thursday, April 
19th, a meeting was held in the Archery 
Rooms, at which an auxiliary branch of 
the Additional Curates Society was formed, 
Phe meeting was abiv addressed by the 
mayor, the Rev. A. J. lowell, the Rev 
4. Keble, the Rev. E. Horne, Capt. Ward, 
the Rev. J. E. Shadwell, Ac. ; but the late 
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hour at which the report of the meeting 
was received, precludes further notice at 
present. 

Tue Cuurcu or St, Lawrence, Sourn 
ampton.—‘* The venerable church of St. 
Lawrence, situated in the High-street, is 
one of the most ancient buildings in this 
town, consecrated to the worship of Al- 
mighty God. It is now in a very mise- 
rable and dilapidated state, and by no 
means fit for the decent celebration of Di- 
vine service. A very strong and very ge- 
neral feeling has lately been manifested by 
the parishioners, and many others, in fa. 
vour of an immediate and vigorous effort 
to rebuild their parish church. ‘The in- 
cumbent feels bound to bear bis testimony 
to this effect, which will be confirmed by 
an examination of the list of most willing 
and liberal subscriptions.—At this stage 
of his progress, with such liberal encou- 
ragement, and such decided proof of the 
zeal and liberality of his parishioners, and 
friends, he feels bound to make a public 
appeal. The expense of rebuilding and 
enlarging will not be less than 2,000/. The 
resources of the parishioners are not equal 
to so large a demand.—It is proposed to 
enlarge the church by adding the house 
and garden now occupied by the sexton 
This will increase the area of the church 
one-third, greatly improve its proportions, 
and afford room for near 150 free sittings, 
—The amount of subscriptions already ob- 
tained is near 6001.; this, in addition to 
parochial resources to the extent of 200/., 
makes a total of about 800. Such liberal 
support, in so short a time, affords great 
encouragement to go forward. Messrs. 
Maddison, Messrs. Atherley and Fall, and 
the Hampshire Bank, have kindly con- 
sented to allow books to be opened at 
their respective banks, and to receive sub- 
Scriptions. Epwarp Horner, 

Rector of the United Purishes of 
St. Lawrence and St. John. 

Dr. Jeune, the new dean of Jersey, Te- 
ceived a congratulatory address from the 
Jersey clergy, to which he replied in 2 
suitable speech. 

LANCASHIRE, 

The church of St. Mary, Rawtenstall, 
was recently opened for Divine service.— 
Leeds Intel. 

Tue New Marreiace Act.—tThe com- 
plete failure of this measure may be ga 
thered from some statistical information 
supplied by the editor of a Mancheste! 
paper. It appears that within the Man- 
chester superintendent registrar's district 
during the half-year ending December i" 
1837, there were married by banns, 17° 
bv licence, 169; united by registrars ceF 
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tificate, 87. The proportion of marriages 
to ‘‘unions” is thus, 1908 to 87. From 
the report of the latter quarter of the half- 
year, it would seem as if matters were not 
Improving ; for there were married in the 
chureh of England 1053 ; in the Catholic 
chapels, 49 5 1n the Scotch Kirk, 1; in the 
registrar's office, 7; and in the dissenting 
chapels, 7, So much for the expensive 
machinery of the new Marriage Act, and 
the “grievances of the Dissenters.” — 
Standard, 

Rev. George Edmundson has been ap- 
pointed bythe Rev. Dr. Whittaker, Vicar 
of Blackburn, to the perpetual curacy 
of Immanuel Church, Feniscowles: and 
we are happy to state that our excellent 
representative, William Feilden, Esq., 
has endowed this church with 10001. to- 
wards the minister’s stipend.— Blackburn 
Standard. 

the new church at Abram, near Wigan, 
has just been opened for Divine service.— 
Leeds Intel. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, 


Sereap or Porpery at Hincktey.— 
On Sunday, April 8th, a public confirma- 
tion took place at this chapel, when more 
than twenty persons embraced the Roman- 
catholic faith, amongst whom was Mr, 
Benjamin Law, clerk to the Board of 
Guardians, and superintendent-registrar 
of births, marriages, and deaths for the 
Hinckley Union.—Leicester Journal. 

The Rev. C. W. Robinson, B.A., of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, has been 
presented to the donative of Prestwould 
and Hoton, Patron, C. W. Packe, Esq., 
M.P. for South Leicestershire, who, in the 
most liberal and praiseworthy manner, has, 
entirely at his own cost, enlarged the 
church, attached an excellent parsonage- 
house, and made provision for the stipend 
of the incumbent. —/b. 

The first stone of a new church in St, 
Margaret, Leicester, was laid a few days 
since by Archdeacon Bonney.—Leicester 
Journal, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The Bishop of Lincoln has, unsolicited, 

presented the munificent donation of 8004. 
towards the endowment of a chapel of ease 
at Holbeach, in his diocese. — Lincoln 
Journal. 
_ A severe struggle has just taken place 
in the parish of St. Mary-le-Weyford, 
Lincoln, on the subject of a rate of 3d. in 
the pound, proposed by the churchwardens, 
\lter two days’ contest, the church party 
carried the rate by a majority of 12,— 
limes. R . 
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MIDDLESEX. 


The congregation of the Rev. William 
Bennett, M.A., (Portman Chapel, Baker- 
street,) bave subscribed 7001, in aid of 
the Metropolis Church Building Fund.— 
Watchman. 

Bisnorric or Quenec,—Mr. Paking- 
ton, M_P., with Lord Sandon, M.P,, Sir 
Robert Inglis, M. P., and Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P., and Messrs. Cochrane and 
Moffatt, of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils of Lower Canada, and several 
other gentlemen connected with that co- 
lony, had an interview with Lord Glenelg, 
on Monday, April 9, on the subject of the 
Bishopric of Quebec, the Church of Eng 
land in Canada, and the necessity of pro- 
viding the means of English education in 
the Lower Province. —Standurd, 


Toe Cuurcen.—tThe fund subscribed tor 
the purpose of promoting the employment 
of additional curates in populous places, 
has reached to the amount of more than 
6,0001. per annum; to the fund, many, 
indeed, more than three-fourths of the 
episcopal bench, including the two arch- 
bishops, have not only subscribed liberally, 
but extended to it all their patronage ; and, 
certainly, we are not aware of any public 
object more deserving of encouragement 
than this one, which goes to supply the 
great want of religious instruction, of 
which many districts in this country, we 
regret to say, are wholly destitute, or very 
inadequately supplied. We expect, and 
indeed have good reason to believe, that 
the society will, without delay, proceed 
to make grants, grounded upon the prin- 
ciples detailed, in aid of additional curates, 
—Herald. 

Bairisu AND ForeiGn Sations’ Socrery, 
—On Monday evening, April 9, the annual 
meeting was held at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, when the report was laid before 
the meeting. Rear-Admiral Sir J. Hil. 
lyar was in the chair. It appeared by the 
report, that although the exertions of the 
society had been attended with most un- 
expected success, yet much remained to 
be effected. A new chapel, with institute 
and museum, was required, the cost of 
which would amount to at least 3,000¢, 
Several donations and subscriptions were 
announced,— Record. 

Lanovrrens’ Frienp Society. — The 
annual meeting of this society was held on 
Vhursday, April 5, at No. 20, Exeter-ball, 
Mr. Briscoe, M.P., in the chair, The 
chairman congratulated the meeting on 
the present flourishing state of the society, 
‘This was attributable to the sound principle 
on which it bad been founded, and 60 long 
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as that principle was adbered to and acted 
upon, it would continue to prosper, to 
flourish, and to dispense its advantages 
among the labouring classes as it had 
hitherto done. He bad it in his power 
this year to communicate the most gratify- 
ing fact which it had ever before Lecome 
his duty to make known to the members 
of this society, and that was, that their in- 
come had now, for the first time, equalled 
their expenditure; nay, they had even 
been able to liquidate all their outstanding 
debts. The secretary then read the re- 
port, which was received with gratifica- 
tion and adopted. The chairman com- 
municated the fact of her present Majesty 
becoming the patroness of the society, 
with the same liberal subscription as that 
given by his late Majesty, William LV. 
‘The meeting was small, owing to the terms 
of the advertisement leading to the suppo- 
sition that it was only a committee, in- 
stead of a general meeting. — Watchman, 

Lonpon Usivenstiy.—The Senate of 
the London University beld a board on 
Wednesday, April 4th, for the election of a 
registrar and secretary, a situation for 
which there were, we understand, no fewer 
than ninety-four candidates. After a close 
examination of the mass of testimonials 
sent in, a preliminary ballot took place, 
each member selecting five names to be 
placed upon a reduced list, from which a 
decisive ballot is eventually to be made, 
The names of the successful candidates ou 
this ballot were—VDrofessor Daniels, Mr. 
Graves, Mr. Roney, Mr. Laing, Mr. Roth- 
man, Mr. Wedgewood, Mr. Atkinson, and 
Mr. Thompson.— Watchman, 

{Mr. Rothman has been subsequently 
appointed. | 

Tur Lonn’s-pay.—A_ public meeting 
was held on the 19th March, in the parish 
of Islington, for the purpose of petitioning 
Parliament to enact laws to promote the 
better observance of the Lord’s-day. The 
Rey. Daniel Wilson, Vicar, in the chair. 
The business of the meeting commenced 
with prayer by the Rev, J. Hambleton. 
The following gentlemen moved and se- 
conded the several resolutions :—the Rey. 
J. Hambleton, Rev. J. Harding, Rev. H. 
Venn, Rev. R. Burgess, the Rev. H. H. 
Beamish, and Joseph Wilson, Esq., se- 
cretary of the parent society. The meeting 
was numerously and respectably attended, 
The sum of 5/. 18s. was collected in aid of 
the funds of the parent society.— Record. 

Titnts.—The voluntary settlement of 
tithes expires in October next. Parishes, 
as well as incumbents will do well to re- 
member this, for the compulsory arrange- 
ments must be made under an assistant- 
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commissioner, clerks, &c., who will, we 
doubt not, render the operation much more 
expensive, as well as much less satistac- 
tory.—Government Paper. 

LecisrratTion oF Biaraus &c. Acr,— 
The registrar general has communicated to 
the district registrars that the county and 
borough coroners are bound to give notice 
personally to them of all deaths on which 
they hold inquests ; and that the uct makes 
it compulsory on parents and guardians to 
give all purticulars of the birth of any 
child, if demanded of them by the deputy- 
registrar within six months of its birth. 
These directions have been given in con- 
formity with the opinions of the law-officers 
of the crown.—Hereford Times. 

Savinas’ Bankxs,—The deposits in these 
excellent institutions last year, according 
to official returns, amounted to 20,500,000/. , 
being an increase of 900,000, over the de- 
posits of 1836. 

From a parliamentary return just pub- 
lished (No, 236), it appears that the poor- 
law unions formed in England and Wales, 
include a total population of 8,668,270, 
averaging 17,302 ineacb union, measuring 
on an average seventy-eight square miles, 
and having on the average thirty-five guar- 
dians,— Times. 

Lectures py De. Cuatmers ano Mr 
Benson,—On the solicitation of the Com- 
mittee of the Christian Influence Society, 
Dr. Chalmers, of Edinburgh, is about to 
deliver a course of lectures, in the Hano- 
ver-square Rooms, upon ‘The Establish- 
ment and Extension of National Churches, 
as affording the only adequate machinery 
for the moral and Christian instruction of 
a people.”’ The first lecture is to be deli- 
vered on Wednesday, April 25, aud the 
sixth and last lecture on Saturday, the 12th 
May. ‘The following is a list of the sub- 
jects :— 

“ First. —Statement of the question re- 
specting a National Establishment of Cbris- 
tianity, and exposure of the misconceptions 
regarding it.” 

“ Second.—Vindication of a Natidnal 
Religious Establishment, in opposition to 
the reasonings and views of the ecouo- 
mists. 

“ Third. —Vindication of a National Re- 
ligious Establishment, in opposition to the 
views of those who assert the sufficiency 
of the Voluntary Principle. 

“ Fourth.—On the circumstances which 
have determined governments to select 
one denomination of Christianity for the 
National Religion. 

 Fifth.—On a territorial Establishment, 
and the reasons of its efliciency. i} 
* Sixth,— Circumstances which justly 4 
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government that has assumed one from 
among the several denominations of Evan- 
gelical Protestantism, for the National 
Establishment, in abiding by the selection 
which it hus made.” 

It is intended to follow up the subject 
by another course of lectures, by the Rey. 
Christopher Benson, M.A., Master of the 
Temple, and Prebendary of Worcester, 
upon, ** ‘The Excellence and Value of the 
English National Church Establishment, 
together with the circumstances which im- 
pede its efficiency, and the best remedies for 
such defects.” 

The following notice is in the course of 
circulation amongst the clergy of London 
and its neighbourhood. 

London House, April 24th, 1838, 

The Lord Bishop of London purposes to 
hold his annual confirmations for young 
persons, resident in and near the metro- 
polis, not under sixteen years of age, on 
Monday, June tith, in the parish church 
of St. James, Westminster; on Tuesday, 
June 12th, in the parish church of Christ 
Church, Newgate street ; and on Wednes- 
day, June 13th, in the parish church of St. 
Marylebone.—The service will commence 
each day at eleven o’clock.—The clergy 
of the respective parishes are requested to 
give due notice to their parishioners of the 
days appointed, to furnish the candidates 
with tickets of admission, and to deliver 
the lists to the bishop's chaplain in the 
usual form. 


There is a prevalent notion that chapels 
licensed by the Registrar-general accord- 
ing to the new marriage act, must bave 
the words, ‘‘ Marriages may be solem- 
nized in this chapel,” placed tn some con- 
spicuous part of the interior of the build- 
ing. This is a mistaken idea; the sec- 
tion of the act in which those words are 
mentioned applies only to chapels licensed 
by the bishop. 

Goov Fripay.—No Good Friday, for 
many years, has been observed in the me- 
tropolis with so much outward decency as 
that which has just passed ; of course the 
leading shops were all closed, but in many 
parts of the town, where it was formerly 
the custom to carry on business quite 
openly, no trace of business could he seen. 
The suppression of the “ sports” at Chalk 
Farm had a most beneficial tendency, as 
not one half of the usual assemblage of 
thieves and prostitutes was collected. 
Placards were posted about the premises, 
reflecting on the conduct of the magis- 
trates, and announcing the “ amusements” 
for a future occasion. — Herald. 

Ata meeting of the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor in the Princi- 
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ples of the Established Church, bolden at 
the Central School, Westminster, on Wed- 
nesday, the tith of April, there were pre- 
sent—his Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, bis Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, the Lords Bishops of 
London, Durham, Winchester, Bangor, 
Norwich, and Ripon; Lord Kenyon, Hon. 
Mr. Justice Park, the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Watson, Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev, 
Dr. Walmsley, Rev. I. H. Milman, Rev, 
John Jennings, Colonel Clitherow, Mr, 
William Davis, Mr. Anthony Hammond, 
Mr. Richard Twining, Mr. Joshua Wat- 
son, and Mr. James Trimmer.—7 mes. 

Creacy Orrnan Corrorattron, Lon- 
pon. — There will be an election of *chil- 
dren into the schools of this corporation 
on the Sist day of May. Petitions of 
candidates must be sent to the Rey. R. C. 
Coxe, 9, Cunningham-place, St. John’s 
Wood Road, London, on or before the 
5th of May. 

Vesrries in Cuvrcues.—The Bishop 
of London has presented to the House of 
Lords a bill on this important subject: it 
has been considered and amended in a 
committee of their lordships, and the fol- 
lowing are the leading features of it, as 
amended in committee. It is entitled, 
‘© An Act to prevent the holding of Ves- 
try or other Meetings in Churches.” 

The preamble sets forth that—“ Whereas 
in parishes where the vestry-room is not 
sufficiently large and commodious for the 
holding of vestry or other meetings, not 
being for the purpose of divine worship, 
such meetings are frequently adjourned 
to, or holden in, the body of the parish 
church, which practice is productive of 
scandal to religion, and of other great in- 
conveniences ; for remedy thereof, be it 
enacted, &c. 

‘1, That no Meeting, not being for the 
purpose of divine worship, according to 
the rites and ceremonies of the united 
church of England and Ireland as by law 
established, or for some religious or eccle- 
siastical purpose, approved by the bishop 
of the diocese, shall be holden in the body 
of any parish church or chapel, or other 
concentrated church or chapel, nor in the 
chancel thereof, in any parish or place the 
population whereof exceeds 1,000 per- 
sons. 

“9. That in anv parish or place the 
population whereof does not exceed 1,000 
persons, such meeting as aforesaid shall 
not be held in the body of the parish 
church or chapel, or in the chance! thereof, 
in case the rector, vicar, or other incum- 
bent or minister of the said church or 
chapel shall forbid the same. 
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“ $. That every vestry or other meeting 
which, by virtue of any statute, law, or 
custom, has heretofore been holden in any 
vestry-room of any cburcl: or chapel of any 
parish or place, may, from and after the 
passing of this act, be holden in such other 
room within the parish or place as sball be 
appointed in the notice given of such 
meeting by the churchwarden or church- 
wardens or other persons authorized by 
law to call the same. 

“ 4, That if any vestry or other meeting 
be holden in any church or chapel contrary 
to the provisions of this act, all proceed- 
ings at such meeting shall be absolutely 
null and void in law. 

‘© 5. That this act shall not extend to 
that part of the united kingdoim called 
Scotland,” 


Sons or THe Crercy.—tThe rehearsal 
of the music to be performed at this festival 
will take place on Tuesday, the 8th of 
May, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the an- 
niversary on Thursday, the 10th of May. 
The sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
J. Lonsdale, B.D., preacher of Lincoln’s- 
inn, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


The anti-church party at Northampton 
sustained last week a double defeat ; first, 
in the choice of a vestry clerk, which was 
carried by a majority of 154 against them ; 
and secondly, in a church-rate, which 
had a majority of 133 in its favour.— 
Northampton Herald. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Newcaster-upon-Tyne, — Bazaar in 
Aid of Schovls.—The ladies of the Esta- 
blished Church, and the ladies of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Society, of Newcastle, 
having each designed to hold a bazaar in 
August next, one in aid of the schools 
connected with the establishment, and the 
other in aid of the funds for the chapel and 
school-rooms now erecting in Blenheim. 
street, — the two designs having been 
formed about the same time, and without 
the ladies of one communion knowing the 
intentions of the other, until recently,—a 
meeting of the ladies who bad purposed 
holding a bazaar for the latter object, 
was held in the vestry of Brunswick- 
place Chapel, on Monday, the 5th of 
March, when the design of the ladies con. 
nected with the Establishment was stated 
to the meeting, and when it was unani- 
mously agreed, “ that although it might be 
at the risk of losing a considerable part of 
the contemplated advantage of holding 
their bazaar at the time first agreed upon, 
vet for the purpose of avoiding anything 
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that might by possibility interrupt the 
maintenance of a friendly understanding 
amongst Christian communities, the bazaur 
for the Wesleyan Methodist chapel and 
school-rooms should be deferred, and not 
held until the month of May, in 1839,"— 
Newcastle Journal. 

An Auxiliary Branch, in connexion 
with the other Society lately established 
in London under the auspices of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, for the support of 
curates in populous places, has been 
formed in this district, under the patronage 
of our respected bishop.— Ibid. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


It is with pleasure that we are enabled 
to state that Doctor Macbride, Principal 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, has taken up 
the cause of the watermen in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, and purposes pro- 
viding a flat, or barge, on the Isis, as a 
floating chapel for their use. Much good 
has already been done in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester, among the boat- 
men on the Mersey and Irwell navigation, 
principally through the exertions of Mr. 
Lingard ; and at Worcester, the Rev. 
Frank Newton has begun his labours most 
auspiciously amongst the watermen on the 
Severn, and Birmingham and Worcester 
canals.—Oxford Journal. 

Petitions from the clergy of the arch- 
deaconry of Oxford are in course of sig- 
nature against the act establishing eccle- 
siastical commissioners for England, and 
against certain clauses in the registration 
and marriage acts. 

Last week, the Rev. N. Dodson, the 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians of 
this Union—whose zeal for the comfort of 
poor adults, and attention to the in‘erests 
and education of the children in the house, 
we have more than once had the satisfae- 
tion of recording—examined the latter in 
their scholastic acquirements, snd ex- 
pressed himself highly gratified at the 
progress they made. We understand it is 
the intention of the board of guardians 
to present the rev. gentleman with a piece 
of plate, in testimony of their sense of the 
valuable services be has rendered the 
Union since its formation, during which 
time he has been their chairman.— Oxford 
Herald. 

At the vestry meeting holden on Thurs- 
dav, 12th inst., at St. Peter’s-in.the-Fast 
church, a rate was proposed of 4d. in the 
pound, when it was opposed by some 
radicals, who, however, did not, we be- 
lieve, go to a poll, finding that there were 
only six persons who were at all disposed 
to support them,—T/hid. 
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The congregation of St. Ebbe's, in this 
city, has commenced a subscription for the 
purpose of erecting, in the chancel of the 
church, @ monument to the memory of the 
late Rev. Jobn Garnier, M.A., the re- 
spected and much lamented minister of 
that parish. — Ibid. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Batn ann Wexts Diocesan Cuurcnu 

Buitpine Association —At the Quarterly 
Meeting of the General Committee held at 
the Palace, at Wells,on Tuesday, the 3rd 
inst.,the Ven. the Archdeacon of Bath in 
the chair, there were present the Hon. and 
Rev. W. Towry Law; the Rev. Canon 
Barnard, the Rev. W. I’. P. Brymer; the 
Rev. W. D. Willis; the Rev. Charles 
Deedes; W. Maynard Pinder, Esq.; and 
the Rev. William Gunning. Among other 
business transacted, grants were voted of 
150l. towards rebuilding the church at 
Chileompton ; of 100/. towards rebuilding 
the church in the parish of Haselbury 
Plucknett ; 75/. towards building a new 
church for the hamlets of Coxley and Pol- 
sham, inthe parish of St. Cuthbert, Wells ; 
and 60/, towards rebuilding the chapel at 
Godney, in the parish of Meare. ‘The sum 
of 50/., voted at the last quarterly meeting 
towards erecting a gallery in the new dis- 
trict church at Burrow Bridge, was ordered 
to be paid ; and an order for the repayment 
of the sums specifically received for the 
new church at Downside was also given, 
It is gratifying to us at all times to an- 
nounce the proceedings of this admirable 
society, Which is steadily effecting the 
most substantial good, and when we state 
that in little more than eighteen months 
it has contributed towards providing in the 
diocese 7022 additional sittings, of which 
5197 are to be free and unappropriated, we 
think that we shall advance not only a 
powerful claim upon the public to regard 
itwith approbation, but with support, es- 
pecially when we add that there yet re- 
main thirty-nine places in the diocese, 
having church room, either at present, or 
about to be provided, for only 42,651 out 
of an aggregate population of one hundred 
and seventy-one thousand, five hundred and 
ninety-four. The number of sittings for 
which grants were voted on Tuesday last, 
was 845, of which 740 are to be free and 
unappropriated.— Bath Chronicle. 

At ameeting of the parishioners, held in 
the parish of Walcot, Bath, on Thursday, 
March 12th, for considering the best mode 
of conveying some mark of their esteem 
for their late curate, the Rev. Gains Barry, 
it was stated that the rev. gentleman had 
zealously and faithfully filled the office of 
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curate of Walcot, one of the most populous 
and extensive parishes in the kingdom, 
for more than forty years; that the arduous 
nature of his duties frequently employed 
him from sunrise to sunset without inter. 
mission; and that during the whole of the 
above period be bad never been absent 
from his post on any one occasion for more 
than a fortnight. — Watchman, 


SUSSEX, 

Mr, Seymour, one of the magistrates 
sitting at the Brighton police-office, re. 
cently said, that as there prevailed an 
opinion in Brighton that the registration 
of births and deaths could not be legally 
enforced under the Registration Act, he 
had been desired to state, that although 
there was no means provided by the statute 
for compelling persons to register tliese 
events, yet it empowered the registrar and 
his deputies to demand the required infor- 
mation, the refusal of which would subject 
the offender to an indictment for a misde- 
meanour.— Brighton Guardian, 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Increase or Porerny.—Extract from a 
letter dated March SIst.—“ It is a matter 
of deep regret to me to see what a nunnery 
the Papists are building between Manceter 
and Atherstone. Besides a private mass- 
house for the nuns, there will be a public 
one, on a very large scale; and, as a fit 
emblem of the lofty pretensions and tower- 
ing expectations of poperv, it will have a 
Norman tower 60 feet high. It is built on 
a most beautiful and commanding site, for 
which was given more than 2001, per acre. 
In the neighbourbood of Nuneaton, a large 
mass-house is building, and near Birming- 
ham a monastery is nearly completed at an 
expense of two hundred thousand pounds!” 
—Orxford Herald. 

Cuvurcn Rates.—W arwick Assizes. Tue 
Queen v. Muntz anpotners. This was 
a proceeding in the nature of a criminal 
information against the defendants, Muntz, 
Parr, Trow, and Peirce, for a riot and as- 
sault in the church of St. Martin's, Bir- 
mingham, The prosecution was instituted 
by the rector and churchwardens of St. 
Martin’s, Birmingham, who bad applied to 
the Court of Queen's Bench for a criminal 
information against the defendants, which 
was made absolute, the Court thinking a 
sufficient case was made out to warrant 

them in sending it before a jury. 

The defendant Muntz is a person of re- 
puted wealth at Birmingham, engaged in 
mercantile and manufacturing concerns to 
a very great extent in that town.—The 
other defendants are respectable tradesmen 
in Birmingham. There had been many 
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disputes for some time previous to the 
affair in question, respecting the election 
of churchwarden, and also upon the sub- 
ject of church-rate ; and upon the 28th of 
March, 1857, it being Baster Tuesday, 
the election for churchwarden was to 
take place. Mr. Moseley informed the 
meeting the election for churchwarden 
would proceed under the principle of 
Sturges Bourne's Act, which allows a 
plurality of votes, Mr. Parr contended 
it should be determined by show of hands, 
The candidates for the office were Mr. 
Brown, a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, proposed from the rector’s pew, and 
Mr. Winfield, a dissenter, proposed by 
the opposite party, Mr. Parr contending 
that the election ought to be conducted by 
show of hands, as he alleged had been the 
usual course pursued, Mr. Moseley, whowas 
in the chair, replied what he was saving 
was irrelevant, and that the meeting ought 
to proceed with the business of the day ; 
that the election would be based upon 
Sturges Bourne’s Act, which allowed a 
plurality of votes, none being entitled to 
vote who were not rated to the poor; and 
that he had appointed ten persons to take 
the poll. Mr. Parr then objected that the 
rector had no right to preside while they 
were electing their own churchwarden, 
and Mr. Muntz proposed to elect another 
chairman, which he himself put to the 
meeting on the rector refusing to do so, 
and the motion was carried by acclama- 
tion. ‘The rector, however, declined to 
vacate, but the person proposed by Mr. 
Muntz was Winfield, his own candidate 
for the office of churchwarden. An in- 
spection of the parish books was then de- 
manded by Mr. Parr, which being refused, 
(Mr. Mosele *y observing, it was neither the 
time nor the place, ) Parrasked the meeting 

if they would elect bim their representa- 
tive to demand a sight of the book, which, 
appeal was answered by loud cries of W e 
will, we will.” Parr then left his pew for 
the purpose of asking to look at the book, 
and immediately a scene of confusion arose, 
oceasioned by the rush of individuals to- 
wards the rector’s pew, for the purpose of 
seeing what was going on. Mr. Muntz 
was seen to get upon the backs of the pews 
brandishing bis stick ; but the witnesses 
for the defendants swore he alw ays carried 
his stick with him wherever he went, and 
that his purpose in getting on the pews 
was only to go and quell the confusion that 
had arisen. Some pews were broken and 
some damage done. Such was the vio- 
lence of the rush towards the rector, that 
he was for some time in the greatest 
danger of being forced over the front of the 


gallery into the body of the church, or of 
the front of the gallery itself giving way, 
when there must necessarily have ensued 
considerable loss of life. Fortunately, 
however, before any of the apprehended 
consequences took place, the police were 
called in, and they succeeded in quelling 
the riot and restoring peace. These were 
the leading facts of the case. 

Mr. Justice Park summed up. His 
lordship, after cautioning the jury against 
suffermg their judgment to be influenced 
by any political bias, observed that he was 
clearly of opinion that, in point of law, 
the rector had a right to preside at all 
vestry meetings ; but that he was wrong 
in refusing to allow any parishioner to 
inspect the parish books, particularly as he 
had them present in court. ITis lordship 
next explained the law as it related to the 
offence of riot. The jury retired for about 
half an hour, when they gave as their ver- 
dict, Muntz and Parr guilty of an affray 
only, and Prow and Peirce not guilty ge- 
nerally. 


WILTSHIRE, 


Satispury Diocesan Cuurcu Buitp- 
ING AssocratTion.—The quarterly meeting 
of the members of this Association was 
holden at the School-room, near St. Tho- 
mas’s Church, Salisbury, on Tuesday last, 
when there was a full attendance of the 
members of the general committee. The 
Lord Bishop of the diocese took the chair. 
There were besides present, the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Salisbury; the V enerable the 
Archdeacons of Sarum, Wilts, and Dor- 
set oe Rev. Canon Clarke ; A. Powell, 
Esq. ; J. H. Hele Phipps, Esq. ; ; the Rey. 
Games Fisher; W. H. Ludlow Bruges, 
Esq., M.P.; the Rev. W. Dalby; the 
Rev. W. Dansey, R.D. ; J. E. A. Starkey, 
Esq. ; the Rev. R. ree R.D.; Rev. 
W. E. Hony, R.D.; J. Ravenbill, Esq. ; 
Edward Hinxman, Esq. ; Rev. J. Watts, 
R.D.; Rev. C. Wrottesley ; Rev. D. 1. 
Eyre; G. Atkinson, Esq.; I. H. Jacob, 
Esq., the treasurer ; and the Rev. G. P. 
Lowther, secretary. 

Several applications for aid towards the 
increase of accommodation i in the churches 
named were presented to the committee, 
and, after a due consideration of the merits 
of each case, the following grants were 
voted:—To the Rev. Edward Elliott, to- 
wards rebuilding Norton Bavant church, 
1001, ; to the churchwardens of St. Tho- 
mas’s parish, towards the new-pewing the 
church, 2501. ; to the Rev. W. Dansey, 
towards the enlargement of Donhead St. 
Andrew church, 701. ; to the Archdeacon 
of Dorset, towards building a new aisle in 
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Upway church, 100/. In consequence of 
the above grants, additional church-room 
will be obtained for 851 souls, 782 of the 
sittings being free. An additional grant 
of 2ol. was voted towards the alterations 
that have been effected in Calne church ; 
and the two sums of 50/. and 5/., respec- 
tively subscribed for the especial benetit 
of the new church at Trowbridge, were 
ordered to be paid over to the treasurer of 
the funds raised for that purpose, in com- 
pliance with the application of the Rev. F, 
Fulford, rector of Trowbridge. 

The sum of 10/., subscribed by George 
Peach, Esq., for Childe Okeford church, 
was directed to be paid over to the church- 
warden of that parish. 

We are much gratified to observe the 
increased attentions which the public ge- 
nerally are giving to the important object 
of this association. ‘The attendance of 
lay members was large, and the presence 
of our respected diocesan, who is indefa- 
tigable in his exertions, adds greatly to 
the interest of this and similar meetings, 
At the conclusion of the business, the 
bishop said that he wished to take advan- 
tage of the present opportunity, when so 
many individuals from every part of the 
diocese were assembled, to call their at- 
tention to the society just organized in 
London for promoting the employment 
of additional curates in populous places. 
His lordship strongly recommended the 
object of the society, which is, to in- 
crease the means of pastoral instruction 
and superintendence at present possessed 
by the church, and in order thereto to 
provide a fund for contributing to the 
maintenance of additional clergymen in 
those parishes where their services are 
most required, ‘The annual subscriptions, 
although the organization of the society 
is only just completed, already exceed 
6000L. per annum.—Salisbury Herald. 


After repeated ineffectual advertise- 
ments to obtain a chaplain to the Pewsey 
union workhouse, the Kev. W. Bleeck has, 
at the solicitation of the board of guar- 
dians, kindly consented to be re-elected 
to that office.— Ibid, 


In the cause, “ the Rev. W. Toovey v. 
White,” in the Diocesan Ecclesiastical 
Court, the following curious circumstances 
transpired: — White is an inhabitant of 
Chiltern All Saints, of which the plaintiff 
18 the curate, and is one of the bell-ringers, 
who had contumaciously persisted in ring- 
ing the church bells after the curate had 
desired him not to do so. Mr. Toovey, 
finding his authority continually disre- 
garded, brought this suit into the Eccle- 
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siastical Court, to put an end to the gui. 
sance. On Friday, after a hearing of 
three days, the Chancellor gave the judg- 
ment of the court, in which he admitted 
the promoter’s libel proved, and con- 
demned the defendant, White, to be pro- 
hibited trom entering the church for four- 
teen days, to be admonished, and to pay a 
fine of Sl. 10s. and costs. Wilts Herald. 


YORKSHIRE, 


At the Leeds Conservative Festival, 
nearly twelve hundred persons dined to- 
gether in a pavilion constructed for the 
purpose. Sir F. Burdett, Sir G, Sinclair, 
and Lord Maidstone attended, and their 
speeches were received by the immense 
multitude with great enthusiasm. Dr, 
look also returned thanks when the bealth 
ot the vicarand clergy of Leeds was drank. 
The following remarks on his speech are 
taken from the York Chronicleand the Leeds 
Intelligencer i— 

“But the most splendid and perfect 
speech we ever heard delivered on such an 
occasion, its eloquence sustained by phy- 
sical power, its vigour not tamed by its 
scholarly correctness, and its gravity be- 
coming the sacred profession otf the 
speaker, was that of the respected and be. 
loved vicar of Leeds, Dr. Hook, Our 
limits have prevented our publishing atull 
report of it, and no abridgment can do it 
justice. ‘The reiterated and vehement ap- 
plause with which the reverend Doctor 
was received on rising toreturn thanks for 
the toast, exceeded that which marked the 
reception of any other gentleman, warmly 
and flatteringly as the compliment was paid 
to each of the speakers. The degree in which 
Dr. Hook has established himself in the 
affections of his parishioners during the 
course of only one short year, is at once 
gratifying and surprising. ‘The good that 
such aman bas shewn that be may do in 
such a situation, ought to stimulate every 
one in the ministry of the church to exert 
faithfully and diligently the talents he jos- 
sesses,” 

‘* The vicar’s observations on national 
education are especially worthy of atten. 
tion. They are as sound as they are acute. 
It is to education that the friends of the 
church and the monarchy must mainly look 
for the redress of the erring social balance, 
The dissenters, aware of this fact, strain 
every nerve for the promotion of their pur- 
poses ; in this particular, at least, cburch- 
men will do well to follow their example. 
The prize in this case is, humanly speak- 
ing, to the active; and let this considera- 
tion stimulate the friends of the chureb to 
redouble their labour. Above all, let them 
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remember that the secret of strength lies 
in. union. To quarrel about shades of 
opinion while the enemy is at the door 
whetting the knife, were worse than folly 
—'twere madness.” 

On the 6th instant, the foundation-stone 
of the district-church of Cbristchureh, 
Lothersdale, in the parish of Carlton, was 
laid in the presence of a numerous assem- 
bly, by the Rev. J. Perring, vicar of Kild- 
wick. ‘The site of this church, consisting 
of an acre of ground, is liberally given by 
the earl of Burlington, and the Rev. W. 
Levett, vicar of Carlton, has endowed it 
with the munificent sum of 1,000/,— Leeds 
Intelligencer. 

On Wednesday, March 28th, was laid 
the foundation stone of St. Mary’s Church, 
Kelbrook, in the parish of Thornton, in 
Craven, Matthew Wilson, jun., Esq., 
of Eshton Hall, performed the honourable 
office of laying the foundation stone, after 
which, the Rev. J. A. Busfield, D.D., 
addressed the assemblage. The inhabit- 
ants of this district are chiefly poor hand- 
loom weavers, hitherto living in almost 
heathen ignorance, spending the Sabbath 
day in idleness, and in neglect of all reli- 
gious duties. —- York Gusette. 

Prorosrp New Cuurncu,W akeriglLp,— 
A meeting of the subscribers and Friends 
to this undertaking was held at the Court- 
house, Wakefield, on the 9th instant, to 
adopt measures for carrying the important 
object into effect. Pearson Walton, Esq., 
of Walton, presided. The meeting having 
been opened by prayer, the provisional 
committee presented a report, by which 
it appeared that it was intended to erect a 
church calculated to contain 1,000 persons, 
for one-third of whom a provision of free 
sittings will be made: the measure had 
received the approbation of the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, It is intended to 
vest the patronage in five trustees, under 
the Act land 2 of Will. LV., ¢. 58. The 
trustees 
York; the Rev, Disney 
Woolley, near Wakefield, the Rev. O. L. 
Collins, of Ossett, near Waketield; Mr. 
Henry Lumb, and Mr. J. 
Wakefield. The sum required was 35001, 
including the endowment, of which 3,0002. 
has been already subscribed. The defi- 
crency of church accommodation appeared 
to be very great, the existing churches of 
the town containing only 2,700, having 
very few free sittings, while the popula- 
tion, seven years since, amounted to 12,232. 
The adoption of the report, and the ap- 
pointment of a Committee for proceeding 
with the work, were moved and carried 
unanunously, — 7 rmes 
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Buavrorp.—ft 1s in contemplation to 
erect a new church in some suitable part 
of this town. Measures to promote this 
object have been resolved upen by a com- 
mittee, and are already 1n active operation. 
The number of sittings is intended to be 
not less than },200.— Watchman. 

Airnepvace Correce Cnaper.—On Fri- 
day, April 6th, the first stone of Airedale 
College C hapel, in Higb-street, Bradford, 
was laid by Richard Garnett, Esq. Seve- 
ral ministers and other friends were pre- 
sent, besides a numerous assemblage of 
spectators, — Leeds Intell. 

The ( Roman) catholics of Y ork are about 
to erect another chapel. A preliminary 
meeting was held last week, and 700/ 
subscribed on the spot.— Watchmen. 

Christ Church, Doncaster, the spire of 
which was destroyed by lightning about 
eighteen months ago, will shortly be re- 
stored to its former grandeur, In addition 
to the restoration of the spire, the arena 
around the church, now a plain grass plat, 
will be considerably beautified by orna- 
mental young trees, — fences to guard 
which from dilapidations are already 
erected. ‘Lhese trees will be about ten 


yards apart, surrounding the oval at the 
extremity of the grass plat alluded to, 
and when a few years have passed over, 


the scenery cannot fail to add, in a great 
degree, to the beauty of the unrivalled 
southern entrance to this town.—Doncaste 
Chronicle. 

On Thursday, March 22, the new church 
at Stonyhurst was opened for public wor- 
ship, by licence from the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon. The prayers were read by the 
Rev. Edward Hearn, the clergyman ap- 
pointed to the church; and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. William Carus 
Wilson, from Nehemiah, iv. 17. The 
beautiful little church, which excited the 
admiration of all present, was exceedingly 
crowded, and several Romau catholics 
were present. Nearly 27/. was collected 
after the sermon, The parsonage-house, 
which is prettily situated close to the 
church, with a spacious garden, Xc., will 
be completed in the course of a few weeks, 
and the schools are in progress. Through 
the kind liberhlity of the Christian public, 
about 2,000/. has been received for the ac- 
complishment of these important under- 
takings ; 500/. more is still wanting to 
complete the necessary endowment 0 
1,0002, The Bishop of Ripon bas pre- 
mised to consecrate the church this sum- 
mer, against which time it will be neces 
sary to have this sum forthcoming. It} 
searcely possible to conceive a more 1m 
portant spbere of pastoral labour. Its 
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proximity to the Jesuit College of Stony- 
hurst, the proselyting influence of which 
has been extensively felt all around, and 
the eagerness which the Protestants have 
manifested for the erection of this church, — 
all conspire to render this work deserving 
of the support of Protestant Christians 
throughout the kingdom. ‘The Church 
Pastoral- Aid Society has granted 100/. a- 
year for the support of the clergyman now 
commencing bis labours.—Frem a Corressg 
pondent of the Times. 

Grants have been made by the Society 
for Promoting the Employment of Addi- 
tional Curates in Populous places, for 
curatesin Hunslet, Holbeck, and Wortley ; 
townships in the parish of Leeds. This 
society is instituted without any party 
object. The incumbent appoints his 
curate, subject only to the licence of the 
bishop, and the society provides his 
salary.—Leeds Intelligencer. 

New Cuurcu ar Linger Green, NEAR 
Horron.—The friends of the Established 
Church at Lidget Green and the neigh- 
hourhood, have changed their original in- 
tention of building only a school-room at 
Lidget Green. They have decided to erect 
a church-chapel as well as a school-room. 
The plan is now in the hands of the work- 
men.—Leeds Mercury. 


WALES. 


Sir Jobn Walsh has subscribed 1001. 
towards the erection of a new church at 
Lianvihangel, Kbydithers, Radnor,— 
Times, 

SCOTLAND. 


Anerpeen, April 14.—The session at 
Marischal college has closed, and the Hul- 
tonian prize, valued at 15/., bas been 
awarded to J. Clayton, Banff; the prize 
for the best translation of Euripides, to J. 
F. Cruickshank, Aberdeen; best translation 
of Latin epigram into Greek verse, to J. 
F. Cruickshank and J. Reid, Aberdeen ; 
tor the best English translation of a pas- 
sage from Diopbilus, toG, Dawson, Lon- 
don; for translation of English verse into 
Greek Anacreontic verse, to W. Chalmers, 
Aberdeen. 


IRELAND. 


Cuvuren Commissionens.—The follow- 
ing were the important documents lately 
ordered by the House of Lords, on motion 
of the Earl of Ripon :— 

1, An account in detail of the receipts 
aud expenditure of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for Ireland, for the eight 
months following the date of their last 
Report to the Lord Lieutenant. 
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2. An account of the total amount of 
perpetuities sold and paid for, under the 
Irish Church Temporalities Act, during 
eight months following the date of the 
last Report of the Commissioners. 

3. Account of perpetuities sold under 
mortgage, between the ist of February, 
1837, and the 14th of May, 1838. 

4, Account of perpetuity money invest- 
ed in securities bearing interest, since 
October, 1856, together with the total 
amount of all such moneys now invested 
therein. 

5. Return of the number of applications 
which bave been made to the commission- 
ers for building glebe- houses ; the number 
of applications which bave been complied 
with since the establishment of the board ; 
and the number which have been deferred 
or refused, on account of want of funds, 
since the 25th of May, 1836. 

6. Account of the total number of appli- 
cations made to the commissioners, up to 
the latest period, for rebuilding churches 
in Ireland ; stating how many have been 
complied with, and how many declined 
from want of funds. 

7. Account respecting applications for 
additional churches. 

8. The total number of small livings 
augmented by the Board since their estab- 
lishment, with an account of the amount 
of augmentation in each case, exclusive of 
the augmentation made from Bishop Boul- 
ter’s and Primate Robinson’s fund. 

They were severally ordered to be pre- 
pared forthwith.— Times, 

Dustin.—The junior fellows of Trinity 
college have drawn up a petition to the 
(Jueen, praying that she would be gra- 
ciously pleased to repeal the statute of 
celibacy, which prevents them from marry - 
ing, (one of the body refused to sign it, 
although the privilege would be great to 
him if allowed, conceiving that any altera- 
tion would be detrimental to the interests 
of the college.)— Times. 


since Burninc.—A correspondent of 
the Dublin Record recounts the particulars 
of the burning of a copy of the Gospel of 
St. John, which be had lent to a boy who 
had called at his lodgings, by a Roman- 
catholic priest, to whom the circumstance 
had been promptly reported. This fact, 
which is fully authenticated, would seem 
to prove that, notwithstanding their pro- 
fession to the contrary, the priesthood of 
the church of Rome are determined to op- 
pose the diffusion of scriptural knowledge 
among their flocks. 
luis Vitne Birr.—Tae Crernoy,— 
Che Lord Primate and the clergy of the 
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diocese of Armagh have unanimously 
agreed to a petition to the House of Com- 
mons against the project announced by 
Lord Jobn Russell in the Resolutions 
recently communicated to the House of 
Commons. The petitioners pray that 
those Resolutions may not pass into a 
legislative enactment; but that, ‘ after an 
equitable commutation of tithe composition 
into rent-charge, the church may be left in 
undisturbed possession of her ancient title, 
without a transfer of her property to the 
State, unjust in principle, dangerous in 
precedent, most injurious in operation, 
and, except for the purposes of confisca- 
tion, needlessly complex in detail.” All 
the other dioceses are about to follow this 
example. — Times, 





BOOKS. 






















FOREIGN, 

The total number of religious communi 
ties, for men as well as women, actually 
established in Belgium, is 329. 

The Archbishop of Posen has addressed 
a pastoral circular to the clergy of his 
diocese, forbidding them, under pain of a 
breach of their oath of duty to the church, 
to give the nuptial benediction on mixed 
marriages, 

Deatnu or Bisnop Stone.—The Right 
Rey. William Murray Stone, Bishop of 
the Protestant Fpiscopal Church in the 
diocese of Maryland, America, died at his 
residence, near Salisbury, Somerset county, 
on Monday, the 20th ult. The Baltimore 
papers bestow a warm and affectionate 
tribute to the virtues of the deceased 
prelate. 





NEW 


BOOKS. 


POPPI OPIS LORD LD 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

Sumner’s Exposition of the Acts of the Apostles. 
8vo. Os. boards. 2 vols. 12mo., 

Union, o°, the Divided Church made One. By 
J. Harris. l2mo. 7s. cloth. 

Roby’s Tour on the Continent. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
25s. cloth. 

Life of Bishop Hobart. By Dr. M‘Vicar, 8vo. 
15s. cloth. 

Lawson’s Sermons. Second series. 8vo. i2s. 
cloth. 

Mantell’s Wonders of Geology. 2 vols. fe. 15s, 
cioth. 

Miiman’s Gibbon’s Rome. Vol. I. 8vo. Qs. 
cloth. 
Thistlewaite’s Sermons on the Pentateuch, 
Vols. HL. & HT. 12mo0. 6s. each. boards. 
Bannister’s British Colonization. 12mo. 5s. 
cloth. 

Bowyer’s Dissertation on the Statues of the 
Cities of Italy. Svo. 7s. cloth. 

Cramp’s Philosophy of Language. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

West’s Mathematical Treatises, edited by Sir J. 
Leslie. Svo. 10s.6d. boards. 

Simpson's British Ecclesiastical History. 12mo. 
9s. cloth. 

Wilson’s Natural History of Quadrupeds and 
Whales. 4to. 12s. boards. 

Newman's Lectures on Justification. Svo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Parson’s Plain Parochial Sermons. 12mo. 6s, 6d. 
boards, 

The Church in the Army and Navy. Vol. Il. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Sunday Lessons from the Old Testament. 12mo. 
Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Twelve Sermons, by the Rev. J. Ford. 12mo. 
4s. cloth. 

Irish Tranquillity. By A. Meyler, M.D. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

Pearce on Children. i2mo0, 7s. cloth. 

Tredgold onthe Steam Engine and Steam Navi- 
gation. Part. 1. <dto. 2é. 2s. cloth. 

Historical Records of the Second Dragoon 
Guards. Svo. 8s. boards. 


Historical Records ofthe Third Dragoon Guards 
8vo. 8s. boards. 

Lady Montaguce’s Letters from the Levant. fc 
5s. cloth. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Gill. 
By J. Rippon. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Principles of Political Econoniy. By H.C. Carey. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Thoughts on Men, Manners, and Things. By a 
Grumbler. 12mo. 8s, 6d. cloth. 

Holbrook’s North American Herpetology. Vol. I. 
4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. boards. 

Tiarks’s Sacred German Poetry. I2mo. 2s. 
cloth. 

Sweet's Law of Wills. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Neill’s Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden, 
Royal 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Painting and the Fine Arts. By Haydon and 
Hazlitt. Royall2mo. 6s. cloth. 
The Olive Branch, or an Antidote to the Practi 
cal Evils of Dissent. 12mo0. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Brand’s Process for Preserving Fresh Provisions 
fe. 5s. cloth. 

Scenery of Edinburgh and Mid.Lothian. Demy 
4to. 4s.6d. Proofs. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Rushenberger’s Voyage round the World. 2 
vols. Svo. 28s. boards. 

Memoirs of Sir W. Knighton. By Lady Knighton. 
2vols. Svo. 288. cloth. 
The Shajrat-ul-Atrak, or Genealogical Tree of 
the Turks. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Giliman’s Life of Coleridge. Vol. 1. 5vo., 10s. Od. 
cloth. 

The Literary Remains of S. T. Coleridge. By 
H. R. Coleridge. Vol. III, Svo. 12s. cloth. 

The Incarnate One, a Poem. Royal i2mo. 55. 
cloth. 

Hymni Ecclesiz e Breviario Parisiensi. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

Simpson’s (Rev. R.) Parent’s Guide to a Liberal 
Education, 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Jacob Wrestling with the Angel. By G. D 
Krummacher. is8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Edwards’s Twenty-one Plain Sermons. !2me 
6s. cloth. 

Stock on the Law of Lunacy. §Svo. 12s. bds 



























FUNDS, 


Bonaparte’s List of the Birds of Europe and 
North America. 8vo. 5:8. cloth. 


Ridout’s Letters to a Young Governess. Part I. 
12m0. 3s. cloth. 

The Normans in Sicily. By G. Knight. Post 
8vo, 8s. 6d. boards. 

Jowett’s Sunday Afternoon Lectures. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. cloth. 

Boyd’s Sermons on the Church. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


cloth. 

Disce Mori, Learne to Dye, 
ismo. 3s. cloth, 

Central Society of Education, second publica- 
tion. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Dr. Dibdin’s Bibliographical, &c., Tour in the 
North of England and Scotland. 2 vols. Royal 
svo. 4/. lds. 6d. half-bound. 

Aitkin’s Elements of Physiology. 
cloth. 

Regal Records, a Chronicle of the Coronation of 


By Dr. C. Satton. 


12mo. Qs. 


the Queens Regnant of England. fc. 5s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Nimrod’s Northern Tour. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Waterton’s Essays on Natural History. fe. 8s, 
cloth. 

Hobler’s Merchant’s Manual. fe. 6s. cloth. 

Don’s Gardening and Botany. Vol. IV. Ato. 
3/. 12s. boards. 

Gems of Luther. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 


Cambridge Documents. 
l4s. cloth. 

The Stranger’s Guide through the United States 
and Canada. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Velpeau’s Anatomy, translated from the French 
by Hancock. 8vo, 16s. cloth. 

lhe Life and Letters of Wilberforce, edited by 
his Sons. 5 vols. Post 8vo. 45s. cloth. 

Scriptural Piety. By the Rev. C. A, Thurlow, 
ismo, half-bound. 

Irons’s Parochial Lectures on the Apostolical 
Succession. 2nd Series. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Bannerman’s Practice of Early Christians Con. 
sidered. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Ellison’s Prison Scenes. Post 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

The State of Popery and Jesuitism in England. 
By Thomas Lathbury. I2mo. 6s. cloth. 

The Practical Works of Jeremy Taylor. 8 vols. 


By Dr. Lamb. 8vo. 


‘. . 
2s. 


Post 8vo. 45s. cloth. 

Baxter's Saint’s Rest. By the Rev. W. Brown. 
2vols. 12mo. 10s. cloth. 

The Young Ladies’ Book of Botany. 1!8mo, 
7s. 6d. cloth. 6s. 6d. silk. 


Finden’s Portraits of the Female Aristocracy. 
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Beaumont's Experiments on Digestion, with 
Notes, &c. By Andrew Combe. Royal i2mo. 
7s. boards. 

Bentham’s Works. Edited by Dr. Bowring. 
Part 3. Royalsvo. 2s. cloth. 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury. fe. 
cloth. 

Wray’s Sermons on the Character of Christ. 


8s. Gd. 


8vo,. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Time, and the End of Time. By the Rev. John 
Fox. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Six Years in Biscay. By John F. Bacon. 8vo. 
l4s. cloth. 

Dickson on Breeding and Rearing Poultry. 
12mo. 6s. cloth. 

The Floral Cabinet. By Knowles and Westma- 
cott. 4dto. 36s. half-bound. 


Tannahill’s Poems. i2mo,. 5s. cloth, 

Hedley’s German Dialogist. sq. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Thiemes’ German and English, and English and 
German Dictionary. 32mo. 4s. cloth. 

Gems of Genius, or Words of the Wise. By A. 
Steinmetz. I8mo. 5s. cloth. 

Hunter’s Translation of Azara’s ‘ Quadrupeds of 
Paraguay.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Carlisle on the Preservation of Health. 

8s. cloth. 

Foster’s Rudiments of the Latin Language. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. sheep. 

Foster’s Rudiments of the Greek Language. 
12mo. 4s. bound. 

Chapters on Coronations, With Numerous Illus- 
trations, 

An Analytical and Comparative View of all Re- 
ligions now extant among mankind: with 
th: ir internal diversities of Creed and Profes- 
sion. By Josiah Conder. 8vo. 

The Doctrine of the Sacrament as exhibited in 
several Treatises, fiirst published in the Re- 
mains of Alexander Knox, Esq. 


8voO. 


_—_—- 


Professor Thomas Rymer Jones, of King’s Col- 
lege, London, is engaged in writing “* A Ge- 
neral Outiine of the Animal Kingdom.”’ The 
work will be illustrated by an extensive series 
of drawings by the author, and published on 
the plan of Professor Bell’s and Mr. Yarrell's 
works on British Zoology. 

Mr. Taylor, author of the Life of Cowper, has 
nearly ready for publication ‘* Memoirs of Mrs. 
Hannah More,’’ with notices of her works, 
and sketches of her contemporaries. 

Also nearly ready, Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio 
Medici, and Urn Burial. Forming Vol. VI. of 
St. John’s Masterpieces of prose literature. 





ENGLISH FUNDS, 


rrom Marcu 24, To Arai 24, 1838, 





PartlI. Folio. 12s. sewed. 
Art and Artists in England. By G. F. Waagen. 
% vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards. 
PRICES OF THE 
3 per ct. Consols. 
Highest.. 933 927 
Lowest... 93 924 
\Anns.,Jan. & July. | Bank Stock. | 
Highest.. 


Lowest. “ 


15h 2065 | 
15 '+16th. | 


| Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 3% per cent. 








New 3'g percent. | Long Anns. 


101 
1004 


1003 
995 


154 


15 


— —— eee 








India Stock. | Exe hequer Bills. | India Bonds. 
! 


76 pm. 
64 pm. 


270 


2634 


69 pm. 
63 pm. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 


At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 












if | Price. | Div. Price. | Div, 

Grand Junction Canal Co. .... 207. | 12 London & Birmingham Rail- 172 
Birmingham do. .............0-.. 221 | 9.6 | wayCo....100/. 90l paid “a 
Grand Gains dO. cocccocceceeseeee. 25 | 1.8 'Grand Junction). ..,....0...00..} RO. 1) 10 
Kennet and Avon do. ............ 25 1.5 ‘London and Southampton do.) 464 | 
Leeds and Liverpool.............. 630 24 London and Croydon do.,......... 0 17 
MN TND. <aisicusds vdieedieced ae 13 Liverpool and Manchester do... 200 10 
Regent's Gs... oscsccecssccceee or 12 (London Dock do.......:....00006., 57.10 | 2.10 
Stratford-on-Avon do.,.......... 41 | 2 ‘St- Katherine's Dock do. ...... 99.15 > 5 
Warwick & Northampton do.... 220 | 12 Atlas Assurance do........... scee| 145 | 12.6 
Worcester and Birmingham do.| 78 | 4 General Steam Navigation do... 22.10) 1.6 

Reversionary Interest Society... 13! 5 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 






























“ E. M.” is informed, that his request as to adding Mr. Parker’s (of Oxford) 
catalogue to the Magazine gratis, is quite out of the question, As it is, there are 
seven sheets and a half for 2s. 6d ; and any one who knows what are the expenses of 
printing, and paper, to say nothing of the other large and necessary outgoings in a 
periodical, will rather wonder that so much can be given, than think an addition 
possible. ‘he catalogue in question is well worth buying and keeping, as, in addi- 
| tion to the lists mentioned, it gives a chronological arrangement of church writers, 
Py which is very convenient. ‘This was the case with Mr. Nutt’s very curious and valu- 
able catalogue, published this year ; and the dates, if the Editor remembers rightly, 

are given likewise in Messrs. ‘Deighton’s last catalogue. 
The following have been received: —“ A. .” “C. A. R.” “R. Rawlins,” 
**C, B. G.”’ The French verses, entitled, “‘ Les Sensibles Regrets des Jesuites,” &c. 
‘A Country Clergyman.” “ H. C.” 
The valuable letter from Mr. Palin, on the Registration Bill, shall be given next 
month. 
‘*Clericus Juvenis” will see that two letters have been inserted on the sub- 
ject to which he has called attention, and they will probably elicit more. The 
Editor must decline any responsibility as to the correctness of that of ** Clericus 
Felix, M.A.” It is printed according to his MS.; but it is out of the question to 
verify quotations, references, and names, in such a case. 
The Friend who wishes the case of the Church of St. Lawrence recommended, 
will find the appeal of the Rev. E. Horne, the rector, published in Events. It could 
not be given elsewhere. 

It is a source of great regret that no extract from the speech of the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, for the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, on 
| March 28th, can possibly be given this month. It is hoped that next month it ma) 
4 be done. 

“J. 1D.” is informed that it is not the custom of this Magazine to make payment 
for poetical contributions. It is not possible to assign any “relative pecuniary value 
to such compositions. The Editor has only to thank those friends who have so 
liberally contributed so many beautiful pieces. 

“J. G. D.” on the Sources of Ecclesiastical History next month. 

Will “X. Y.” look to the end of the Correspondence? He will there find his 
t question answered. 
¥ The ** Lounger in the Garden of Philosophy” has been received, and is under con- 
sideration, 

Several numbers of a very spirited religious periodical, published in Upper Canada, 
called “ The Church,” have been received, and are very acceptable. If possible, some 
portion of them will be made use of next month. 


